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ARTICLES 


LOAVES AND THOUSANDS 
A 
|: may be that we take ourselves too seriously in publishing our 


opinions, but having done so, we cannot be too prompt in acknow- 

ledging our errors. In a recent book called A Study in St. Mark, 1 
find myself to have given an uneconomical account of one matter which 
ic fundamentally simple. What makes it worse, the matter is of some 
importance, for it concerns the way in which the several aspects of 
St. Mark’s symbolical structure fit together and make unity of the whole 
edifice. I shall do my best to give a revised account which will stand on 
its own feet and be readable for its own sake. I will make as few refer- 
ences as possible to what I previously wrote and precipitately published. 

The study of number-symbolism, even at its least elaborate, is 
generally unpopular for two good reasons, not to mention many that 
are bad. First, it lends itself easily to rabbinical folly and gnostic 
extravagance. Second, it has an intrinsic formality or tenuity which 
unfits it to be the vehicle of substantial doctrine. Both objections must 
be admitted. But the first only tells us that the interpreter must handle 
number-symbolism with special caution, prune his fancies and confine 
himself to what his author contains. It cannot be gainsaid that number- 
symbolism was rife in the Jewish world of the first century, or that it 
obtained certain irreducible footholds within the New Testament. To 
see how far it extends cannot be of itself an unhistorical, though it 
may well be a hazardous, inquiry. But is it worth the hazard? For (says 
the second objection) such symbolism cannot really contain the sub- 
stance of the doctrine. Perhaps not: but it can very well provide the 
principles of the arrangement. A critic who refuses to count has a perfect 
right to his refusal, but he must not hope to pronounce on the order and 
system of a numerically minded author. And it seems that, at the present 
juncture, the structure of St. Mark’s gospel is important to us. It is rash, 
then, to refuse to consider such numbers as his gospel contains. 

I said in my book (and this I do not repent) that St. Mark begins with 
the dominical symbol “Twelve apostles for the twelve tribes’ and makes 
of it the framework of a gospel by the addition of two equivalent 
twelves: “Twelve loaves (as though of shewbread) intended for twelve 
thousands (as it were tribes)’ and ‘Twelve healings (recorded in detail) 
of particular persons (as it were twelve children of Israel)’. I had to 
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2 A. M. FARRER 


confess an apparent irregularity about the twelve healing stories. There 
are indeed twelve complete stories, but thirteen persons are healed, for 
the healing of the unclean woman is intruded as a parenthesis into the 
healing of Jairus’ child. It was in accounting for this oddity that I made 
my fundamental error, the parent of many more. 

{ applied a routine solution and squared the thirteen with the twelve 
as scripture itself squares them. The tribes of Israel, here represented 
by our evangelist as called, healed, and fed, were nominally twelve, but 
habitually listed as thirteen. For Israel himself (in Genesis 48) had laid 
it down that the two sons or divisions of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
should count as whole tribes on an equality with Reuben or Simeon 
or any other. My interpretation, therefore, was commonplace, but it 
happened not to be St. Mark’s, and in fitting it upon him I fell into 
several artificialities with which I will not here weary my readers. 

St. Mark tells us plainly enough how to interpret him, by bracketing 
the ninth person healed out of the list of the twelve children of Israel. 
The Syrophoenician’s daughter (Mark 724-3°) is no child of Jacob. To 
heal her is, if not actually ‘to take the children’s loaf and throw it to the 
dogs’, at least ‘to let the dogs under the table eat some of the children’s 
crumbs’. We observe how dramatic St. Mark’s formality is. Since one 
of the twelve healing stories is devoted to a gentile, it appears that one 
of the portions of the twelve children has indeed been given to the dogs. 
But no, for in the immediately preceding story of healing, an extra 
‘child’, the woman afflicted with an issue, has pushed her way in and 
stolen her cure from Jesus on his way to Jairus’ house.? In spite of the 
Syrophoenician woman, twelve Israelite children get their loaves. 

The emphasis placed on the exceptional character of the favour 
accorded to the Syrophoenician’s faith must lead us to take all the other 
twelve persons healed for Israelites. Those healed outside predominantly 
Jewish areas, notably the two Decapolitans (Legion and Effatha) are 
Israelites of the Dispersion rather than gentiles. 

The Syrophoenician story does not merely allegorize itself under the 
figure of the giving of a loaf, it also stands halfway between two actual 

« She never appears on the scene and her recovery is only discovered after 
the event. 

2 It is possible to go a little farther. It is as though the unclean woman had 
pushed her way in before Jairus’ child. If we restore her to her ‘natural’ posi- 
tion, and let her supplant the Syrophoenician, then the second five of the heal- 

ing miracles exactly balance the first five, as follows: 

(1) Exorcism, raising up, cleansing of Levitical impurity, restoration of feet, 

restoration of hand (i-iii). (2) Exorcism, raising up, cleansing of Levitical 
impurity, restoration of ears and tongue, restoration of eyes (v-—viii). 


We are made to feel the intrusion of the Syrophoenician and its accompanying 
effects all the more, because it disturbs an otherwise perfect parallelism. 
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LOAVES AND THOUSANDS 3 


distributions in which twelve loaves in all are given to thousands of men. 
Surely the same thing which finds one expression in the healing of 
individuals finds another equivalent expression in the feeding of 
thousands. That is to say, both symbolisms are to show us that the 
divine provision for Israel is extended to the gentiles and that Israel 
still has no lack. Such is the interpretation which we will uphold, but 
to establish it we must take a new starting-point. 

The theme of the twelve loaves grows from several distinct roots in 
the earlier part of St. Mark’s gospel, but we will confine our attention 
to one of them, the twelvefold apostolate in its relation to the twelvefold 
healing. We observe first that in Mark 1-3 an equivalence between the 
calling of disciples and the healing of invalids is built up. Jesus calls four 
disciples in consecutive pairs (1'°-t5, 19-20) and, accompanied by them, 
heals four persons in consecutive pairs, two during the one-day mission 
in Capernaum (12*~3'), two in the course of a wider mission to Galilee 
(14°-2!2). Moreover, one of the first pair of persons healed is the relative 
of one of the first pair of disciples called, and the miracle takes place in 
his house. The fourth healing is no sooner performed than a fifth 
disciple, Levi, is called, and called under circumstances closely parallel 
to those surrounding the calling of the four (suddenly, by the sea, from 
the midst of his trade). And presently a single healing story follows, in 
numerical correspondence with his single call (3'~°). And if all these 
hints are lost on us, we may still have our eyes opened to the equivalence 
between calling and healing by the saying contained in the story of 
Levi: “The physician is not needed by the sound but by the sick: I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners.’ Here are calling and healing, and 
feeding is not far away either. The occasion of the saying is Jesus’ 
presence at the publicans’ feast. 

After the fifth healing we are confronted with a new sort of calling, 
the apostolic institution which establishes a closed canon of twelve 
names (33-18). In view of what has preceded, the suggestion readily 
arises: “Then a closed number of twelve healings, too.’ And, since we 
have read of five healings already, our expectation takes the more 
particular form, ‘Five already, and seven to come’. ‘Five portions dealt, 
and seven to deal’ is a division of the sacred twelve which has interesting 
types in the Old Testament: in the action of the former Jesus (Joshua 
18?) and in the action of the former Messiah, quoted by Jesus himself 
(1 Sam. 213-6, Mark 275-26). But the division arises naturally, as we 
have seen, in the course of St. Mark’s narrative and we are under no 
necessity to appeal to the Old Testament for its explanation. 

The them< of the apostolic vocation, introduced in 3'3-*8, returns 
with clarity and emphasis in 6773. In ch. 3 the twelve were instituted 
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‘that Jesus might send them forth to preach and to have authority to 
cast out demons’. In ch. 6 Jesus puts his intention into effect. When the 
twelve return from their mission on which he thus sends them, and 
while their twelvefold vocation is, surely, still fresh in our minds (63°), 
the first distribution of loaves directly follows. Twelve creels of re- 
mainders are taken up, after five loaves have sufficed for five thousands. 
Yielding to the most obvious suggestions of number-symbolism, we 
say to ourselves: ‘Five loaves are given to five thousands, but the re- 
mainders are twelve, a creel each of future provision for twelve thou- 
sands. And of course, for there are not five holy loaves or five tribes— 
the twelve loaves of shewbread represent the (twelve) children of Israel, 
Lev. 24*—but twelve holy loaves and twelve tribes. Seven thousands 
have still to receive their loaves.’ 

The second narrative of miraculous sustenance is written in close 
formal parallel to the first, and promises to complete the pattern. The 
seven remaining loaves are duly distributed, and seven remainders duly 
taken up. But two paradoxical features obtrude themselves. The re- 
mainders are not measured as before in creels (great baskets, cophim) 
but in common baskets (spyrides). And, second, there are not after all 
seven thousand present to receive, but four only. Let us consider these 
two paradoxes in turn. 

Why is the measure of crumbs remaining from the children’s bread, 
the provision laid up for the future need of each ‘child’ or ‘tribe’ of 
Jacob, reduced from a cophinus to a spyris? Because in the interval the 
gentile race has put in its claim, and been allowed crumbs from the 
children’s table. What, then, is the division of the crumbs? Of every 
cophinus a spyris for Israel, and the rest for the gentiles. Such a state of 
things, like other mysteries of the new dispensation, is merely pre- 
figured in the gospel. In the days of Christ’s flesh everything was still 
for Israel, but that on one occasion he made an exception in favour ofa 
gentile woman’s personal faith. He expressed in his first reply to her 
the general principle from which that exception was made: ‘Let the 
children have their fill first.’ 

Now to take the second of our two paradoxes: why four thousands 
to receive, and not a full seven? I answered in my book: ‘Because even 
when St. Mark writes, the distribution of Christ’s holy bread to man- 
kind’—I should now say, ‘to Israel’—‘is still incomplete. If four 
“thousands” of the predestinate have partaken, there are still three 
“thousands” to come.’ That answer, disencumbered of erroneous 
accompaniments, may still stand for what it is worth. But it is concerned 
with what is, after all, a secondary sense of the text—the prefiguration 
by Christ’s ministry of the Church in St. Mark’s day. ‘The primary 
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LOAVES AND THOUSANDS 5 


sense concerns Christ’s ministry itself. And it is just as true of that, that 
it is incomplete at the time when the seven loaves are distributed. 

The point can be directly supported by the general symbolic structure 
of this gospel. If seven thousands feasted, the whole feeding of the 
twelvefold Israel would have been rounded off. And that would have 
been contrary to the principle and purpose of St. Mark’s curiously 
formal patterning. Like the author of the Apocalypse, he constantly 
leaves his pattern incomplete and so sustains our anticipation of a later 
consummation. The feeding of the twelve cannot be allowed to reach 
formal completion before the Last Supper. By what limit shall the 
evangelist hold it back in ch. 8? By the limit implied in the parallel 
between healing and feeding. In chs. 1-3 five persons were healed, and 
feeding has (as we saw above) caught up with them in the banquet of the 
five thousands. How many more persons beyond the five have been 
healed in chs. 4~7? Four, always discounting the non-Israelite who 
breaks into the series. Then Jet four thousands be fed in the beginning 
of ch. 8. That will leave three thousands unfed, just as there are three 
persons still to be healed. 

The three remaining healings are duly narrated in 8**-105?, but the 
feeding of the three thousands is never separately dealt with, and that 
for a sufficient reason. Whereas it is St. Mark’s method to narrate the 
healings of persons one by one, he feeds the twelve not one by one but 
in groups, and there is to be an ultimate feeding of a whole twelvefold 
group together (the Last Supper). 

To narrate the feeding of twelve is ipso facto to add three to the 
number fed, when the feeding of nine and no more has been hitherto 
recorded. ‘The insertion of a separate feeding of three between the 
feeding of the four and the feeding of the twelve would be otiose and 
undramatic. But, though no feeding of three appears by itself in 
St. Mark’s pages, the effect of the feeding narratives is to break the 
twelve into 5, 4, 3, figures arranged in the simple order of counting 
backwards. When five and four have been given, we are inclined to 
supply three, not only because other hints persuade us that the sum of 
twelve has to be made up, but also because three is the serial number 
next after five and four. 

The relation between the two breakings of bread in the wilderness 
and the one breaking of bread in the Last Supper is, of course, generally 
recognized, and everyone who accords such recognition must further 
allow that in advancing from the two anticipations to the one fulfilment 
the theme of supernatural sustenance is transposed into a more perfect 
form. The one loaf, Christ’s own body, broken by death and sacra- 
mentally distributed to the twelve apostles, is seen by the Christian 
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truly to constitute that twelvefold provision which suffices not only the 
tribes of Israel, but, through the abundant surplus of crumbs remaining, 
the gentile world besides. 

It is worth while to observe the formal architecture by which the 
interval between the second feeding and the Last Supper is spanned. 
Since one of the lessons of the second feeding is that the thousands fed 
are not to get ahead of the persons healed, the theme of sustenance is in 
suspense until the last healing has taken place. The twelfth sick man, 
Bartimaeus, receives his sight, and, like a trigger, releases the action of 
the feeding-theme. Let us see how it works. 

The theme breaks out in a repetition of the sequence which intro- 
duced the first feeding. We remember how Jesus sent out his disciples 
two by two, to throw themselves wholly on the goodwill of the Galilean 
villages, and on their return fed the five thousand in the wilderness. 
Jesus now sends a single mission of two disciples into a Judaean village, 
to throw themselves on the goodwill of the owners of the ass, and on 
their return he enters the Holy City for the ceremonial feast. But Christ 
goes hungry—the fig-tree yields him no figs, the temple is the vineyard 
of the wicked husbandmen, and withholds the fruits from the Land- 
lord’s Son. That, however, is not the last word. There is presently a 
second mission of two disciples, conceived in close parallel with the 
former. Once more they throw themselves on the goodwill of strangers, 
and their appeal is, as in 6'°-", for hospitality—hospitality which will 
permit the preparation of a feast destined to supplant the whole ap- 
paratus of the Temple cult. It is the Last Supper, and Jesus breaks the 
bread to the twelve. 

The whole system which { have attempted to outline is compressed 
in the enigmatic sequel to the second feeding (8'~"). The disciples are 
crossing the lake, and having no more than one loaf on board complain 
that they are without bread. Jesus restates the numbers of the two 
feedings, the loaves, recipients, creels and baskets, and, with the greatest 
possible emphasis, calls on them to understand. One new loaf, uncon- 
taminated by Herodian or Pharisaic leaven, Jesus Christ’s own body, 
broken and distributed by his own blessing to the twelve, suffices them, 
and provides the twelvefold shewbread of Israel and mankind. 

If this exposition is naked and diagrammatic, may I, with all proper 
diffidence, say that the clothing or the background it requires may be 
looked for in my book? The errors I have here recanted will not make 
themselves a serious nuisance before ch. 13, and that chapter itself can 
be remade, by anyone who thinks it worth the trouble, to the pattern 
this article supplies. Ch. 14 will be thrown quite out of gear, I am afraid, 
and ch. 15 drop away as an irrelevance. One day, perhaps, these and 
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LOAVES AND THOUSANDS ¥ 


other crudities will be removed from the text, but it is a rash author 
nowadays who promises second editions. 


B 


The interpretation here offered of the numbers of loaves and thou- 
sands in Mark chs. 6 and 8 must expect to have two tests to pass. 
First, it will be required to commend itself as intrinsically plausible. 
I have done my best to commend it as such, and will say no more on 
that score. It is the second test I will address myself to face here, the 
requirement that my interpretation should fairly account for the subse- 
quent Christian tradition. In other words, how are we to answer those 
who say that, if St. Mark indeed meant what we attribute to him, then 
he was so unfortunate as never to have been understood? We shall 
answer, that the loss of the Marcan symbolism in the evolution of Greek 
Catholicism from its Jewish origins is no cause for surprise. If it sur- 
vived in early patristic authors we should have the greater cause for 
amazement. As for the three later evangelists, however, who in our 
opinion knew the second gospel, we have no reason to doubt that they 
understood St. Mark well enough. 

The whole numerical architecture of Mark, we have endeavoured to 
show, finds its keystone in the feedings, and so in a sense the feedings 
mean, or involve, the whole of it. Now it is obvious that no other 
evangelist proposed to reproduce the Marcan architecture entire. For if 
he wanted to do that, he would have had to resign himself to copying 
out the Marcan text virtually as it stood. And then he would have been 
a copyist, not an evangelist, and we should never have heard of him. 
It is useless, therefore, to cry out because St. Mark’s successors neglect 
or violate some aspect or other of his pattern in the feeding narratives. 
All we can ask is that the adaptations they make may presuppose an 
understanding of what they are adapting, or anyhow may not pre- 
suppose a misunderstanding of it. And we will start with St. Matthew. 
In our opinion he is chronologically the earliest, and on any view he is 
substantially the least drastic of St. Mark’s adapters. For he alone pre- 
serves both the Marcan parallel narratives, and the whole pattern of the 
Marcan numbers. 

St. Matthew’s method is throughout entirely different from St. 
Mark’s. St. Mark is an apocalyptic, St. Matthew is a mishnaic writer. 
St. Mark’s themes are gradually built up from hints to revelations 
through a serial development running from one end of his gospel to the 
other. St. Matthew’s themes are gathered under heads and dealt with 
comprehensively in different chapters. It is, therefore, foreign to his 
idea to thread his gospel on a series of twelve healings extending from 
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the beginning of the Galilean ministry to the entry into Jerusalem. He 
gathers the whole variety of Christ’s healings into 8'-934. There leprosy, 
paralysis, fever, possession, issue, death, blindness, and dumbness 
receive their cure: the healings elsewhere recorded are incidental to 
other themes (12"3, 22, 1528, 178, 2034). Similarly the whole theme of 
cornfield, sowing, harvest, and bread is gathered in 12'—-16%. In this 
section St. Matthew takes his Marcan models in the order in which 
they come, while, of course, skipping freely (Mark 273-37 = Mat 
12'-1, Mark 3°*-474 = Matt. 122-1357, Mark 6-6 = Matt. 1353-58, 
Mark 6'4-3° = Matt. 14-1528, Mark 737-82! = Matt. 1529-16). Such 
being St. Matthew’s method, it is obvious that the Syrophoenician or 
Canaanitish woman cannot play that double part in his book which is 
the charm of the Marcan arrangement. She cannot, that is to say, both 
insert the healing of a gentile in the great series of healings in virtue of 
the literal sense of the story about her, and in virtue of the allegorical 
sense ‘obtain crumbs for the dogs from the children’s table’ in the series 
of the feedings. For healings and feedings have been tidied up into 
different parts of the Matthean gospel. So what does St. Matthew do? 
He decides for the allegorical sense and keeps the Canaanitish woman 
in the chapter of the feedings (ch. 15). Another gentile parent, or more 
likely master, the centurion, deputizes for her in the chapter of the 
healings (ch. 8). 

And so the topic of the feedings, including the paragraph about the 
Canaanitish woman, is sealed off by St. Matthew in a place by itself. 
The Effatha story (Mark 73'-37) disappears, for it belonged not to the 
feeding theme but to the series of twelve healings. As a result of that 
omission, the story of the seven loaves follows immediately upon the 
story of the Canaanitish woman, and the connexion between the two 
stories becomes even more strikingly evident in Matthew than it was in 
Mark. Moreover the ampler scale of St. Matthew’s gospel makes the 
Matthean chapter of the feedings (14'3-16'?) seem shorter and more 
closely pressed together than the corresponding Marcan section 
(63°-822), although there is little difference between the two in actual 
number of lines. 

We have now to consider whether the Marcan numbers of loaves and 
thousands, when put by St. Matthew in a place by themselves, retain 
all, part or none of their Marcan meaning. And the answer we shall give 
is that they retain part of it, and a large enough part to make them 
intelligible and to account for St. Matthew’s scrupulous perservation 
of them. We may say in general that it would be difficult to account for 
the genesis of the pattern in its Matthean context, but that there is no 
difficulty in accounting for its repetition in such a context. If we want 
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to know why the fractions of twelve to be taken should be five and four, 
we must look for the answer in Mark. But there is no absolute necessity 
to ask such a question. St. Matthew can take the five and four as given 
guantities (for St. Mark had given them to him), and still spell out with 
them the substance of the Marcan riddle, so far as it concerns either the 
effect upon the provision for Israel of the concession made to the 
gentiles, or the incompleteness of the Galilean miracles when compared 
with the completeness of the Last Supper. 

All of this can be read in Matthew just as clearly as in Mark. St. 
Matthew carefully preserves the essential features, the distinction be- 
tween cophini and spyrides (142°, 1537, 169-1°), the eucharistic character 
of the miracles (14'9, 1536, cf. 2626), and the numbers, both in their 
original contexts and in the summary (169-*°). St. Matthew does make 
certain modifications relevant to the pattern we are considering: we may 
mention the addition to the dialogue between Jesus and the Canaanitess 
(1523-24) and the somewhat flattening expository paraphrase of the 
paragraph in which St. Mark had summed up the whole matter in a 
kind of riddle (165-2 = Mark 8'4-21). The effect of these modifications 
is what we should expect from St. Matthew. They concentrate attention 
on what is central to the lesson of the symbolism and efface a subtlety 
or two. To take the dialogue with the Canaanitess first. What St. 
Matthew does is to strengthen two of the points in the Marcan story. 
Jesus, says St. Mark, did not intend to have to do with the (non-Jewish) 
people in ‘the coasts of Tyre and Sidon’: but the woman forced herself 
upon him. St. Matthew says the same, but by a different form of repre- 
sentation. In the Marcan story Jesus ‘went indoors, but could not be 
hid’. In the Matthaean, he went about, followed by the woman, whose 
importunity he would have shaken off, had it not been so invincible as 
to lead the disciples to ask Jesus to ‘send her away’. Then as to the other 
point: St. Mark tells us that Jesus said something of a riddling kind, which 
had the effect of putting off the turn of the gentiles to a future occasion: 
‘Let the children have their fill first.’ St. Matthew omits these words, 
and lets Christ’s reply to the woman herself consist of the second half 
only of the Marcan speech: ‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to the dogs.’ But for the omitted words St. Matthew substi- 
tutes the plain statement, made not to the woman, but to the disciples, 
that the personal mission of Christ is to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel alone. That the gospel was thereafter to go to the nations, St. 
Matthew makes perfectly clear in the rest of his gospel: compare 
especially 105-7, 28'9. These alterations, then, are in agreement with 
the thought, though not with the tone, of St. Mark, and in particular 
they leave the symbolism of the numbers unaffected. For St. Mark’s 
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whole pattern means that Christ was sent to deal twelve loaves to the 
twelve tribes, and that he made an exception in the case of the Syro- 
phoeness, prefigurative, but no more than prefigurative, of a gentile 
mission hereafter. 

The paragraph of the summary (Mark 84-2, Matt. 1657) is more 
drastically remodelled. According to Mark, Jesus and his disciples 
begin speaking at cross-purposes and the relation between the two lines 
of conversation is never cleared up fully. He was warning them against 
the leaven of the Pharisees and Herod, they were saying they had no 
bread because they had only one loaf in the boat. He refutes the folly 
of ‘we have no bread’ by citing the numbers of loaves, thousands and 
remainders at the two feedings: but the two additional points, ‘they had 
one loaf’, and ‘he had been warning them against Pharisaic and Herodian 
leaven’ remain in general symbolic support without ever being drawn 
into the argument. The Christian reader may say ‘Yes, indeed, it is the 
one loaf, the body of Christ, that suffices the twelve, and through them 
both, the tribes of Israel and the heathen nations’. And again he may 
say ‘It suffices by its very simplicity, by not admitting corruption from 
Pharisaic or Herodian or any other leaven’. But such reflections sug- 
gested to the reader fall outside the dramatic context. 

That may be St. Mark’s way, it is not St. Matthew’s. He drops the 
‘one loaf’ entirely, and brings the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
(not Herod) into direct relation with the disciples’ complaint of scarcity. 
They suppose that Christ’s warning against Pharisaic and Sadducean 
dough is to be taken literally: they are in danger of getting hold of such 
dough, because their own provision of bread has run out. Jesus in his 
rebuke makes clear that he was warning them not against any miasma 
carried in the leaven of bread, but against the infection of false teaching, 
a point supported in two ways at once by the appeal to the numbers of 
loaves, &c. First, and more obviously, since Christ can multiply bread 
he would not trouble to give them such a warning nor have they any 
need to think their supply is run out. But second, in so far as the miracu- 
lous feedings are a realistic symbol of the spiritual sustenance of all 
mankind through Christ and the apostolic mission, they convey the 
lesson that no infusion of extraneous influences is necessary or indeed 
tolerable. It is in the spiritual, not in the physical sense of ‘provision’ 
that it is necessary to warn against mixing Pharisaic leaven with it: for 
as to the physical sense, Christ’s miraculous provisions should be a 
sufficient token of God’s providential care. 

Such appears to be the sense of St. Matthew’s paragraph, and it is 
surely fair to claim that he has kept all the substance of the Marcan text 
to which he was able to give the kind of narrative unity which his own 
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mind demanded. The Marcan point about the one loaf is a symbolical 
extra, and the exclusion of it gives no grounds for supposing that the 
symbolism of the number pattern itself is being misunderstood. On the 
contrary, St. Matthew might well feel that the symbolism of the twelve 
loaves is overweighted and obscured by the prefiguration of the one loaf 
in the same context. How can we be expected to think in terms of a per- 
fect twelve and of a perfect one at the same moment? Let the one loaf 
wait until the Last Supper. Again, to take a small point, the substitution 
of ‘Pharisees and Sadducees’ for ‘Pharisees and Herod’ simplifies the 
thought at the expense of loosening the paragraph from its context. We 
lose the suggestion of compromise with the forces then actually threaten- 
ing the mission in Galilee, and get a broader effect ‘Current rival 
teachings’. But the number-symbolism is clearly unaffected by the 
change. 

To sum up: St. Matthew isolates the Marcan number-pattern and 
rounds it off in a place by itself, as one would expect him to do, if one is 
to judge by his usual way of proceeding. But the Marcan riddle can still 
be read when presented in this way, and there is no sufficient ground to 
doubt that St. Matthew meant it to be read. Why else should he have 
been so careful about numbers, creels, and baskets? 

To turn to St. Luke. Of all St. Mark’s successors, he handles the 
feedings in the simplest and most obvious way. He is going actually to 
describe how the Church hereafter overcame the bogy of clean and 
unclean (Acts 109-*6, Mark 7-23), and extended table-fellowship and 
gospel privileges to the gentiles (Acts 10'7-113, Mark 724-3°). Thus it is 
natural enough that he should dispense with the gospel scenes in which 
these things are merely prefigured. He has no need of the Syrophoeni- 
cian woman, nor of the subsequent scene of feeding, which shows the 
effect on Israel’s provision of the reservation of crumbs for the gentiles. 
And so he is left with the five loaves given to the five thousands, and the 
twelve creels of remainders. Can these figures still mean anything in 
isolation from the figures of the second feeding? Surely they can. We 
are still left with part of the Marcan story. Christ distributed bread by 
eucharistic blessing in Galilee. The twelvefold remainder showed that 
the whole twelvefold Israel was to be provided for, but we are still at 
an early stage of the mission: only five (not twelve) thousands have yet 
put in an appearance, and only five (not twelve) loaves have been dis- 
tributed. We may observe that St. Luke’s effacement of the story of 
John’s death (97-9) brings the action of the twelve at the feeding, and 
the taking up of twelve remainders, into very close proximity with the 
mission of the twelve to the villages of Galilee. Just as in Mark, though 
without the incidentai complication of the feeding of four thousands, 
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we look to the Last Supper for the complete feeding of a twelvefold 
company. St. Luke goes beyond St. Mark in making explicit that the 
twelve fed at the Supper are the princes of the twelve tribes of Israel 
(223°). Another distinctively Lucan feature presses the parallel between 
the Supper and the feeding of the five thousand. The story of the five 
thousand opens out of the conversation between Jesus and his disciples, 
when they told him how their mission had fared (9'°). Now at the Last 
Supper Jesus resumes the same conversation. ‘When I sent you out 
without purse, wallet or shoes, lacked you anything? ... But now...’ 
(2235-3°). ‘To conclude: the Marcan numbers retain their meaning in 
Luke g'°*?, a meaning so simple that a child can read it. 

St. John follows St. Luke in recording the feeding of the five thou- 
sands only, and he retains the numbers just as St. Luke does. Moreover, 
he associates the twelvefold apostolate with the twelve creels after his 
own manner. The first mention he makes of the twelve is in an appendix 
to the narrative of the feeding (6-7). But he makes it clear by a series 
of texts (67, 639, 1078, 172, 189) that he views the twelve not so much in 
the roie of the ministers at the feast (though they are that, too) as in that 
of the remainders from the feast. They are the gleanings from the 
Jewish table, they are the predestinate who remain when all others fall 
away, they are the twelve baskets in which the provision for all mankind 
is virtually contained. 

The Jewish mission, then, belongs to the days of Jesus’ flesh, and 
the twelve are the gleanings from it. Thereafter the mission goes to the 
world, not that there will be a total lack of Jewish conversions, but that 
the Jews will have no privilege, they will be merged in mankind. But 
if the feeding of the five thousand typifies the mission to the Jews, from 
which the twelve are the essential leavings, then the other seven are to 
be seen not as the remaining tribes of the fleshly Israel, but as the 
gentiles. ‘That is to say, St. John is working with the idea of a new 
spiritual twelvefold Israel, the same as that which appears in the 
Apocalypse, made up of Jews and gentiles both, and in which the five 
are to stand for the Jews and the seven for the gentiles. 

In accordance with this line of thought, St. John identifies the dis- 
tribution of the seven loaves with the Passion and the consequent 
gentile mission. The feast to which Christ goes up in 12!*- is assimilated 
to the feast he gave to the Jews in the wilderness. Once more the people 
approach, once more it is passover time, once more Philip and Andrew 
have their parts to play; but these people are not Jews but Greeks 
(12!9°22, cf. 64-9). Jesus explains that his death is the supply of their life- 

+ St. Mark suggests the assimilation, if we have rightly interpreted him on 
p. 6 above. 
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LOAVES AND THOUSANDS 13 
giving sustenance (1273-4). But their banquet-scene is reserved for 21, 
when seven of the twelve disciples go a-fishing, as though to complete 
the remaining seven parts of the twelvefold apostolic task. Then a 
wonderful catch of fish typifies the world-wide mission, and the bringing 
of those fish to the banquet of Christ typifies the eucharistic unity of 
the gentiles with the Israel of God (219-"). 

St. John reinterprets St. Mark in accordance with the realities of his 
own day. The twelvefold Israel now embraces Jew and gentile, the 
gentile especially. But St. John remains in the same plane of symbolism 
with St. Mark, and we are under no necessity to admit that he mis- 
understands any of what he revalues. The error I committed in my 
published book was to adopt St. John’s interpretation of Mark, and to 
work Mark out on that assumption. 


NOTE ON JOHN 214 
Tue number of the fishes might seem to be a more elaborate way of 
expressing the disproportion of gentiles to Jews in the Church. The 
proportion 7:5 has two defects. It fails to show how the unequally 
divided new Israel arises out of an initial mission of the twelve (apostles) 
to the twelve (ancient tribes); and it is arithmetically arbitrary. Why 
should not twelve be equally halved between the two ‘nations’ (6+-6)? 
So let us begin with the mission of the twelve to the ancient twelve, and, 
accepting the arithmetic of Rev. 7, let them gather a square twelve of 
converts, 144 (thousands). Now let us try to think of their proceeding 
to an equal conversion of gentiles, producing a total Israel of 288 units, 
the host of David in 1 Chron. 27, a text which is the evident model of 
Rev. 72-8. But now we have lost the ideal square form (12 12) and 
have a parallelogram instead (12x24). If, however, we follow the 
suggestion of Rev. 14' and count the Lamb and his numbered flock 
together (28g) we can rearrange the whole as a square (289 = 17 X 17). 
We proceed to take the square apart into two clean halves, one of Jews, 
one of gentiles, but find that it halves unequally, into the two parallelo- 
grams 17x8 and 17X9, 136 and 153. And exactly the same result 
follows if we try to halve it diagonally into equal triangles. So, then, we 
may regard the Church as a double square twelve if we like, but if the 
figure is to be perfect, the components cannot be equal. Which com- 
ponent represents the gentiles? The greater of the two, for the following 
reason. The numbering of David’s host, which underlies Rev. 7 and 
which contains the double square twelve (12 x 24), is itself only the third 
part of a muster of the kingdom, which begins with the resident 
gentiles (1 Chron. 227), proceeds to the priests and Levites (23-26), and 
80 arrives at the host (27). The actual number of these gentiles is given 
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when Solomon sets them to work on the house of God (2 Chron. 2 7-18), 
There are 153 thousands and some odd hundreds. So the gentiles are 
the 153, the better half—the right-hand half, no doubt. ‘Cast to the 
right hand side, and you shall find’ 153. Thus 136:153 is substituted 
for 5:7, and when the seven disciples go a-fishing, they catch not 70 

fishes nor 84 (127), but 153. It will be seen that this interpretation 

presupposes the familiarity of the evangelist with the Revelation. And 
we can claim support from the way in which numbers are handled in 
that book, its dependence on Chronicles for the numbers it uses, and 
especially its picking of the mysterious 666 out of 2 Chron. 93, much oo ly 
as the gospel on our supposition picks 153 out of 2 Chron. 27. King! 
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THE PROBLEM OF PSEUDONYMITY 


UCH of the Old Testament is anonymous. Even that which, it 
may be claimed, has been handed down directly from its origi- 
nal author and still bears his name may have been subjected to 
considerable editing in subsequent generations and may now present 
a different appearance from that of its original composition. All the 
early parts of the Old Testament—Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles—are anonymous. Their present names serve as con- 
venient designations, and even those that bear a personal name, Joshua 
and Samuel, bear it by reason of content and not of authorship. Nor 
can we speak with much greater certainty of the prophetic literature. 
Here there are far more personal names, indeed, nearly all extant 
prophecy is now gathered together under one personal name or another. 
Much of the material in each book may doubtless be properly ascribed 
to the prophet whose name stands in the title, but much also has been 
subsequently added or interpolated. We may ask many questions about 
the prophetic books for which we shall find no certain answers. When 
was the additional material incorporated? Who put it there? Why was 
it inserted precisely where it now stands, e.g. the apocalyptic material 
in Isaiah 24-27? With how much confidence can we determine the 
limits of the additional or inserted material? It is widely accepted that 
there is very much additional material in the present book of Isaiah and 
that it has not all been added at the end: much of it has been inserted at 
different points. All the additional material on the Isaiah roll may be 
regarded as strictly anonymous, that is to say, we do not now know the 
author. Its addition to the Isaiah roll may have had nothing whatever 
to do with the fact that Isaiah’s name stood at the head of the roll. It 
may be simply a matter of convenience and expediency that it was added 
to what we call ‘proto-Isaiah’. Such a claim may readily be made for 
the material from chapter 40 onwards, since few nowadays look for 
genuine Isaianic material after that point. It would not so easily account 
for the insertion of the Isaiah-Apocalypse between chapters 23 and 28. 
This is a comparatively late literary production which must have been 
deliberately inserted in its present place in order that the name of 
Isaiah might be associated with it. This seems to make it virtually 
pseudonymous." 
On the other hand, the additional material on the Isaiah roll may 
* Subsequent to the writing of this section I read S. B. Frost, Old Testament 


Apocalyptic, in which Isa. 24-27 is deemed to be pseudonymous but for the 
reason that the author deliberately modelled the style on that of Isaiah (pp. 143 ff.). 
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have come there because of some organic link with the prophet, perhaps 
through a line of disciples. It may be that we ought to pay more attention 
to the possibility of the existence of a vigorous ‘Isaiah-School’ of 
prophets who maintained and continued the prophet’s work in the 
same spirit as their master. (See Mowinckel, Prophecy and Tradition, 
1946.) Such a school might use the prophecies of its founder for applica- 
tion to the needs and situation of its own day and in using them it may 
well have adapted them, and perhaps added to them, briefly or at length 
as the situation demanded. On such a view we are moving away from 
the idea of strict anonymity and leaning towards that of pseudonymity, 
of however tenuous a kind. If the prophecies were, indeed, deliberately 
added to the Isaiah book, whether by their authors or by subsequent 
editors, to constitute an organic whole, then the intention, quite clearly, 
was to identify them in some way with the master spirit and ascribe 
them to the prophet himself. 

The same may be true of the prophecies added to the book of Zecha- 
riah. These additions, chs. 9-11, 12-14, together with the book of 
Malachi which bears the same form of title and may have become acci- 
dentally separated from the other two, are marked by their titles as 
independent prophecies. Were they added to fill up the roll of the 
twelve prophets, or were they deliberately so placed because in origin 
they were organically related to Zechariah and his school? It is indeed 
in one of these added prophecies that we have the well-known passage 
deprecating the position of prophet and saying that a prophet would 
be dishonoured even by his own parents (133*-). Was the author of 
these words deliberately fathering them on to one of the last accredited 
prophets? Or were they said and used by one who stood in organic 
succession to Zechariah? 

Whatever be the original cause or intention, the final result is that 
much prophetic literature, whether by design or accident, is pseudony- 
mous. 

Moreover, a further result is that a collection of literature (or rather, 
several collections of literature) has been gathered round the name of a 
single author or authors and has established the beginning of a tradition. 
Pseudonymity is an established fact: there has grown up a practice of 
pseudonymity without a theory of it. We cannot put a date to this 
development except to say that by the time the prophetic canon was 
virtually closed, say at about 200 B.c., this phenomenon had taken place 
and was established in the written literature. Quite clearly pride of 
authorship has no place in a community that can thus sink its literary 
identity. There is, however, no discernible clue within the books them- 
selves to indicate why a single prophet’s name, that of Isaiah, for 
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THE PROBLEM OF PSEUDONYMITY 17 
example, stood at the head of the collection. In the case of the Isaiah 
group, 4 man as great as, and in some respects greater, than Isaiah, 
Deutero-Isaiah as he is called in modern scholarship, has entirely lost 
his identity. 

We may trace the same development in the realm of law literature 
and of regulations governing the affairs of state and communal life in 
the Israelite theocracy. The figurehead in this realm was, of course, 
Moses. Ultimately all law was treated as having been given to Israel 
through Moses on Sinai. Thus the life and work of Moses and the event 
on Sinai became epoch-making in the thought of Israel. It is not pos- 
sible to say when the process began: after the Exile it was complete. 
‘When the Levitical law first comes on the stage of actual history at 
the time of Ezra, it presents itself as the Law of Moses’, so wrote 
Robertson Smith in The Old Testament in the Fewish Church (p. 311). 
Eventually the authorship of the whole Pentateuch was ascribed to 
Moses. In actual fact we are permitted within the limits of the biblical 
record to see something of the way in which law developed and was 
written up under sanction of divine revelation to Moses on Sinai. 

When David was making a raid against the Amalekites (1 Sam. xxx. 7-25), 
a third of his men were left behind, and after the raid a dispute arose as to 
whether they were entitled to share in the spoil. But David said, ‘As his 
share is that goeth down to the battle, so shall his share be that tarrieth by 
the stuff; they shall share alike. And it was so from that day forward, that 
he made it a statute and an ordinance for Israel, unto this day.’ Yet in 
Num. xxxi. 27, this ‘law’ is assigned to Moses (P) as part of the original 
revelation (H. W. Robinson, The Old Testament: Its Making and Meaning, 
1937, Pp. 164). 

The ascription to Moses needed no forcing upon unwilling hearers, it 
needed no justification: to authors, compilers, readers, or hearers, to all 
alike it was natural that what had begun with Moses’ authority should 
go on under the same authority. The association was organic. Hebrew 
thought was concerned with the content of time rather than with its 
lapse: it did not seriously matter if generations or even centuries should 
intervene between the first law ascribed to Moses and the last: they 
were part and parcel of a process that transcended time. What is more, 
it is possible that the Exile, making, as it were, a complete break between 
pre-exilic and post-exilic, would tend to make men look upon the period 
from the Exodus to the Exile as a single unity of history: time would 
shrink in retrospect. Movements and ideas would readily be marshalled 
under the names of the dominant men of the period—Moses, Solomon, 
David. Thus a second type of pseudonymity was established, of slow 
and natural growth. 

The ascription of Psalms to David may perhaps be regarded as a 
621. N.S. 4. Cc 
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somewhat parallel case, but it was probably late in origin and certainly 
did not dominate psalm literature in quite the same way as the ascrip. 
tion of law to Moses on Sinai. 

With the sapiential literature we come to a more certain instance of 
the development of pseudonymity. Solomon became, in tradition, the 
outstanding example of a man endowed with divine wisdom and capable 
of transmitting that wisdom. It was natural, therefore, that writers 
should attempt to transmit, or appear to be transmitting, genuine 
Solomonic wisdom: their words must appear with the authority of the 
master wise man—Solomon—in order to give the more pressing 
urgency to them. This then becomes a sort of literary mimicry: Solo- 
mon is featured as the orator, and the utterance of the wisdom material 
then becomes very much like the acted symbol of the prophet. We may 
recall in this connexion the theory—one of several offered in interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs—that the book reflects a background of wed- 
ding practice. The ceremony, known to us from recent Syrian practice, 
is that the bride and bridegroom are feted as king and queen for a week 
after marriage: in the Song of Songs the bridegroom is hailed as Solo- 
mon and the bride as his queen, Sulammith. This is a mimicry of Solo- 
mon in the sphere of kingship and kingly ‘glory’: the wisdom writings 
offer a mimicry of a more literary character. 

It is clear that we are at too great a distance from living Hebrew 
thought ever to hope to penetrate fully its proper nature: perhaps we 
may represent this use of an earlier name as authority for subsequent 
writings under one of two figures ; either that of an outstanding persona- 
lity casting his shadow not only throughout his own generation but also 
along the length of subsequent generations, or that of the transmission 
of the spirit of one inspired man to his successor, that of Moses to the 
elders and later to Joshua, that of Elijah to Elisha (Num. 1174 +, 
Deut. 349, 2 Kings 29). 

Three sapiential books are pseudonymous: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Wisdom. Cheyne unduly simplifies when he says (Fob and Solomon, 
1887, p. 132), ‘The name of Solomon was attached to these choice 
specimens of Hebrew proverbiology simply from a very characteristic 
hero-worship.’ There may well have been hero-worship, but I am 
confident that we should look for much more than hero-worship. These 
books were attributed to Solomon because they were genuinely regarded 
as Solomonic.? 


* Frost, op. cit., p. 166, designates this type of pseudonymity the ‘folk- 
traditional’ type, distinguishing it from the literary type of Pseudo-Isaiah (24-27) 
and Daniel. 

? Ibid., p. 167, submits the verdict: ‘For the most part, I think it was intended 
to be, and was, deceptive.’ 
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This development in literary form and usage must gradually have 
built up a predilection in favour both of anonymity and of pseudony- 
mity. The latter would undoubtedly arise from peculiar circumstances 
attending the emergence of the particular literature in which it was 
practised and would not be merely one of two alternatives from which 
the author chose—anonymity or pseudonymity. 

The Law was Mosaic; from this there could be little or no escape; 
Moses and no other had been in intimate converse with God on Mount 
Sinai and had received the first revelation from God. Wisdom was 
Solomonic, and here again the tradition was so strong that there could 
scarcely be any other person to whom wisdom could so readily be 
attributed. Such pseudonyms may be looked upon as natural. What, 
then, are we to say of the pseudonymity of Apocalyptic? Here there is 
no single figure to whom each successive writer could make his appeal 
by the use of his name. On the other hand, however, «here was the more 
urgent need of finding such a figure—if the process can be described 
as conscious and deliberate—in that the message of the apocalyptists 
was one that showed knowledge not only of this world but of a world 
beyond this—beyond it both in time and in space—the world of God. 
None but a denizen of that world would be capable of speaking with 
authority about it. 

The actual list of names used is comparatively extensive. If we include 
severally each of the twelve patriarchs (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, 
Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Joseph, Benjamin) the 
list runs to twenty. Excluding the patriarchs the eight names are: 


Daniel 

Enoch 

Ezra 

Baruch 

Moses (Jubilees) 
Isaiah 

Abraham 

Noah. 


As has been suggested already, we ought probably to see the resort to 
pseudonymity as a result of several different lines of tradition and 
development. If Isaiah 24-27 is to be regarded as genuine apocalyptic 
we are not in a position to say that it is deliberately pseudonymous. 
Those chapters may, indeed, stand midway between prophecy and 
apocalyptic, and not be true apocalyptic. It seems to me that as apoca- 
lyptic slowly crystallized out of the immediate post-prophetic scene, 
so did pseudonymity slo. ‘y come to take a place as one of its charac- 
teristic marks, partly because apocalyptic was a matter of revelation 
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from another sphere of being, and partly because such a literary device 
was already ingrained in Hebrew thought. At least five converging lines 
of development may, therefore, be traced. 

1. The timelessness of Hebrew thought so that centuries could be 
telescoped and generations spanned. 

2. There was already existent a practice of issuing all law and all 
wisdom under the names of Moses and Solomon respectively. To Moses 
and Solomon belonged an authority to which no one else could lay 
claim, and, in fact, no one else did lay claim, so far as we are aware, 
with the exception of Jesus ben Sirach. Prophecy, too, showed features 
of pseudonymity. 

3. There was increasing recognition of the priority of the law in all 
matters of revelation. 

Thus the author of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs declares that the 
Law is the light that lighteth every man; and the author of the Book of 
Jubilees is never weary of insisting that the Law is not the expression of 
the moral consciousness of a particular age, but is valid for all eternity. 
When once this idea of an inspired Law—adequate, infallible, and valid 
for all time—had become an accepted dogma of Judaism, as it became in 
the post-Exilic period, there was no longer room for independent repre- 
sentatives of God appearing before men, such as the pre-Exilic prophets. 
God had, according to the official teachers of the Church, spoken his last 
and final word through the Law. . . . (Charles, Between the Old and New 
Testaments, pp. 39 f.). 

New revelation must perforce find its sanction in being closely bound 
to old and long accepted revelation. 

4. It is well known that prophecy in post-exilic days was a decadent 
mode of revelation: it is explicitly stated in Zech. 133 that ‘when any 
shall yet prophesy, then his father and his mother that begat him shall 
say unto him, Thou shalt not live; for thou speakest lies in the name 
of the Lord: and his father and his mother that begat him shall thrust 
him through when he prophesieth’. In 1 Macc. 44° and 144" action was 
taken on certain matters and regarded as temporary only, that is, until 
a prophet should arise who should be able to instruct more authorita- 
tively. ‘Accordingly the first fact we are to recognise is, that from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah the Law has not only assumed the functions 
of the ancient pre-Exilic prophets, but it has also, so far as lay in its power, 
made the revival of such prophecy an impossibility.’ (Charles, pp. 40 f.) 
“The prophet who issued a prophecy under his own name after the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah could not expect a hearing unless his prophecy 
had the imprimatur of the Law’ (ibid., p. 41)." It is unlikely, however, 
that any prophet would consciously decide against coming into the open 
* Cf. also Apoc. and Pseud., ii. 163. 
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with any message which he may have felt to be laid upon him. It is 
much more likely that a prophet as such would not arise in these condi- 
tions but rather that another type of charismatic spokesman would take 
his place. The method by which this type of spokesman would give 
voice to his message would be determined by the circumstances which 
prevailed at the time of utterance, together with his own particular 
interests, literary and religious, and with the general background of 
literary record in Israel of which we have been thinking. 

5. Apocalyptic is essentially concerned with supra-mundane matters 
and with the end of the present world order. What would be more 
natural than to suppose that the revelation was handed on from one of 
the inhabitants of that other world? In this regard it may perhaps rightly 
be claimed that ‘Daniel’ set the fashion. The stories about ‘Daniel’ 
were most appropriate for the time for which they were written, and it 
was equally appropriate that his name should lend itself for use in the 
issue of the non-narrative sections of the book. There is some uncer- 
tainty about the identification of the Daniel of the book with the Daniel 
of Ezekiel 14 since the spelling varies (Daniel and Danel). The affinity 
of the latter in spelling is with the Danel of the Ras Shamra texts. 
Whatever the connexion between these three, the Daniels of the book, 
of Ezekiel, and of Ras Shamra, there is little doubt that Daniel was a 
well-known name and that there was a popular figure of that name of 
whom stories were told, stories which were strikingly suitable for the 
Maccabean occasion. We may suggest that at this point these several 
strands were woven into a single line. The age required a message from 
God: the most suitable message was to hand in the stories about a man 
Daniel who had himself lived through such a time as this, and such a 
man as he was most fitted to convey the message. It was not, therefore, 
entirely accidental that the apocalyptist used the Daniel pseudonym. 

When times were less anxious and the situation less urgent, other 
figures might prove more natural than that of Daniel. Enoch, for in- 
stance, bore the reputation of having gone directly to God from this 
earth, without experiencing death. An apocalyptist, steeped in a message 
from heaven, might understandably dwell on the figure of Enoch and 
identify his message with the message that Enoch might be presumed 
to be able to offer.' 

We may well ask why Elijah was excluded from the list of apocalyptic 


* Cf. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament, ii. 201: ‘In the case of later 
Jewish literature we must understand that the real author has lived so intimately 
in his imagination with the person whose thoughts he wants to express, that he 
used his name bona fide instead of his own.’ Cf. his quotation from Mowinckel 
in vol. i, p. 259. 
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pseudonyms. Was it because he already figured as the forerunner of the 
Messiah? 

Finally, if it be asked why apocalyptists chose different names and 
did not write under one single name, the answer may be given that the 
situation was constantly changing and those who spoke to it were almost 
unconsciously experimenting with new forms. The method of revela- 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
NOTE ON AYT"'72 IN PROVERBS 9% 


Tue Hebrew text of Proverbs 9" runs as follows: 
: 9 AyT>31 NeNw As yINn MIPOD NIK 
and is translated in the R.V.: 


The foolish woman (marg. ‘Or, Folly’) is clamorous; 
She is simple (marg. ‘Heb. simplicity’) and knoweth nothing.! 
What is the meaning of My7?~43? C. H. Toy, remarking that ‘Folly 
is primarily a moral, not an intellectual term’, adopts, with some 
reserve, the reading 79993 (LXX aicyvvyy) for 7) ‘she knows no 
shame’.2 Other commentators give to the phrase the meaning ‘she 
cares nothing’. Such a meaning is indeed possible, since YT” means 
‘care, care for’ in a number of O.T. passages. * We may suggest, 
however, that a more satisfactory sense is obtained if we see in 7Y'T? 
here a further example of the equation 97° = Arabic ge ‘became still, 


quiet, at rest’.s The phrase 7y2~43 will then mean ‘she is not still, 
quiet in anything’,® i.e. she is restless, living a life of rush and excite- 
ment. 

The two sections Prov. g'-° and '3-!8 ‘give the contrast between 
rectitude and sexual debauchery’, and the picture drawn in verses 13ff. 
is based, at least in part, on the descriptions of the harlot in chapters 
5 and 7.7 In both these descriptions reference is made to the harlot’s 
restless life. In 5° ¥3N x? means, I have suggested,® ‘she is not quiet, 
at rest’, i.e. she is unsettled; while in 7"! 7°72 very probably means 


! The A.V. has: ‘A foolish woman is clamorous: she is simple, and knoweth 
nothing.’ 

2 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs (Intern. 
Crit. Comm.), p. 189; so also G. Beer, in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., 7th ed., ad loc. 
W. Frankenberg, Die Spriiche, p. 64, prefers to read DDN, as in Jer. 812, 
M. Scott, Textual Discoveries in Proverbs, Psalms and Isaiah, p. 36, reads ; m9 
‘discretion’ for iM) : 

3 e.g., B. Gemser, Spriiche Salomos, p. 40; cf. Frankenberg, loc. cit. 

* See 7.T.S. xxxv. 300 f. and xlix. 143 f. 

5 For further examples see ¥.T.S. xxxv. 301 ff.; xxxvi. 411}; xXxxvii. 59; 
xxxix. 273 f. and 1. 177. 

® For i179 ‘anything’, see Brown—Driver—Briggs, Heb. Lex. 553 6. Cf. Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Gesenius’ Hebr. Gramm., 2nd ed., 137 c. 

7 Cf. Toy, op. cit., p. 188. 
8 ¥.T.S. xxxvii. 59 f. 
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‘wandering to and fro, roving’.' In the verse under discussion AyT~3 
‘she is not still, quiet’ thus echoes the thought contained in yn xd 
in 5°, and provides an excellent parallel to M15, which doubtless 
means here, as in 7"', ‘roving’. Adopting the reading MHD for nvnp, 
we may translate: . 

The foolish woman wanders to and fro, 

Seducing, and is ever restless. 

D. WINTON THomas 


NOTES ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


1. What was Lachmann’s contribution? (a) He drew attention to the 
order of the Marcan material in Mark itself as compared with the order 
of the same material in Matthew on the one hand and in Luke on the 
other. Subsequent scholarship has pointed out that nearly all Mark is 
paralleled in either Matthew or Luke, and more than half in both; and 
that the comparison of actual words used by the evangelists in their 
presentation of the Marcan material points in the same direction as the 
comparison of order. Let us (inaccurately but conveniently) call all this 
the Lachmann evidence. (6) He accepted without proof the view that 
none of the synoptists used the gospel of either of the others as a source, 
This we will call the Lachmann postulate. (c) From the Lachmann 
evidence plus the Lachmann postulate it follows that each of the synoptic 
gospels is dependent on a source (whether documentary or oral) which 
in order and wording (and in contents so far as we can reconstruct it) 
was very similar to Mark. This is ‘Ur-Markus’. (d) But modern scholar- 
ship has found itself able to dispense with Ur-Markus. This involves 
rejecting the Lachmann postulate and admitting dependence between 
some (or all) of our extant gospels. (e) The rejection of the Lachmann 
postulate involves the collapse of his argument, which rested upon a 
combination of the evidence and the postulate. This point, I submit, 
was overlooked by the critics of the generation preceding our own. (f) 
But the evidence, even without the postulate, does prove something. 
For it showed that there was, in Matthew’s and Luke’s Marcan material, 
a marked (not total) absence of agreement between Matthew and Luke 
against Mark. This means, on the hypothesis that the problems of the 
Marcan material are to be solved without appeal to sources no longer 
extant, that there are only three possible solutions: either (i) Matthew 
was Mark’s source, and Mark was Luke’s; or (ii) Mark was Matthew’s 


! G. R. Driver, Zeitschr. f. d. alttestam. Wiss. N.F. ix (1932), pp. 141 f. The 
word M"}"}0 in the same verse is shown to mean ‘restless, fickle’. 


? So Toy, op. cit., p. 192, and G. Beer, loc. cit. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 25 
source and also Luke’s; or (iii) Luke was Mark’s source and Mark was 
Matthew’s. These three solutions are all equally probable on the basis 
of the Lachmann evidence taken by itself. In order to choose between 
them we have to turn to evidence of a different kind. (g) In my The 
Originality of St. Matthew I took it for granted that Mark was Luke’s 
source for his Marcan material. Unless anyone wishes to question this 
assumption we are left with two equally possible alternatives: either 
Mark depends on Matthew or Matthew depends on Mark (and in 
either case, Luke depends on Mark). It is impossible to extract any more 
precise result from the Lachmann evidence, since we have rejected his 
postulate. 

2. But it is to be observed that, granted Luke’s dependence on Mark, 
we are not compelled to suppose direct dependence of Mark on Matthew 
or of Matthew on Mark. Just as, at an earlier period of synoptic study, 
the hypothesis of a first edition of Mark (Ur-Markus) found favour, and 
just as at a later stage it was suggested that the link between Matthew 
and Mark was a(lost) second edition of Mark; so the Lachmann evidence 
is consistent with the hypothesis (if anyone wishes to adopt it) that Mark 
depends on a lost first edition of Matthew. This possibility is worth 
mentioning, because it has been objected, against the originality of 
Matthew, that Matthew contains legendary, and hence (it is argued) 
probably late, accretions upon the (supposed) facts at the origin of 
Christianity. Such accretions might then be put to the account of the 
editor of the ‘second’ (i.e. the extant) edition of Matthew. But I would 
strongly urge that the hypothesis of a lost first edition of Matthew is 
subject to the onus probandi under which all appeals to conjectural 
sources necessarily labour. We might be compelled to accept it, but we 
ought not to do so unless compelled. 

3. The suggestion, made in my book, that an oral narrator has inter- 
vened between Matthew and Mark (so that the oral narrator depended 
on Matthew, and Mark depends on the oral narrator) has appeared 
ludicrous to some critics. It is, however, from the standpoint of docu- 
mentary (as opposed to higher) criticism, exactly on a par with the 
possibility that Mark depends on a lest first edition of Matthew. It is 
possible, but it is subject to the onus probandi. The conversational style 
of Mark seemed almost to dictate its acceptance by me. 

4. I have been criticized for my devotion to the principle of simple 
solutions, and also for abandoning it by suggesting that some of Luke’s 
looser parallels to Matthew (outside Luke’s Marcan material) derive 
not from Matthew but from some independent source. But the principle 
that complicated solutions are not to be accepted when simple ones 
satisfy the phenomena is axiomatic, I would contend, in documentary 
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criticism as in astronomy and other sciences. On the other hand it is 
generally admitted that Luke had more than one non-Marcan source. 
The exact limits of his ‘Q’ passages are in any case not easy to determine, 
though there is a great deal in Luke which must derive either from 
Matthew or from a Greek source used by Matthew. I have occasionally 
suggested that a Lucan passage represents a ‘conflation’ of Matthew 
(or, as others would say, Q) with another source, and in view of Luke’s 
observable editorial methods this possibility cannot be excluded. 

5. I have been asked to explain my views on the doublets in Matthew. 
I suggest that these are in some cases due neither to self-repetition on 
the part of the Lord nor to the use of overlapping sources by Matthew, 
but to Matthew’s own practice of self-repetition. Just as he repeats 
formulae like ‘And it came to pass when Jesus had completed these 
sayings’, I think he repeated (for instance) the teaching on scandal, first 
given in his Sermon on the Mount, when (at 18°f-) the subject of scandal 
recurred. I pointed out in my book that there may be evidence of this 
practice in the fact that sometimes one of the doublet-twins seems not 
to belong, by inner coherence, to its context; it is like a footnote refer- 
ence to its twin-passage. I must refer to the book itself (ch. ix) for a fuller 
treatment of this suggestion. If it deserves acceptance it provides a 
peremptory argument for Mark’s dependence, since Mark occasionally 
agrees with Matthew in giving such a passage in its less appropriate 
(i.e. secondary) context, while failing to record it in the more appropriate 
context. 

6. It has been argued that, if Matthew’s birth-and-infancy narrative 
had been available to Mark or Luke, it could not fail to have been 
utilized by one of them. I am not of the opinion that we can probe with 
such certainty into the psychology of the evangelists. Mark may have 
decided that the start of Christ’s gospel was not the Birth but the Baptism 
—unless the explanation of his silence on the latter point is simply that 
his oral source took up the story at the stage at which the narrator had 
first come into personal contact with Jesus. As for Luke, we can observe 
how (after the first few sections) he refrains from making internal 
additions to his Marcan source, and can thus reasonably conjecture that 
he would not wish to tamper with the source from which he took his 
own incomparably beautiful birth-and-infancy narrative. 

7. I am challenged, by implication, to explain why Luke so con- 
sistently prefers Mark to Matthew that there are practically no agree- 
ments (other than accidental ones) between Luke and Matthew ‘against’ 
Mark in the triple tradition. It would perhaps be easier to meet this 
challenge if we knew whether Luke began the composition of his gospel 
when already in possession of all the sources eventually utilized by 
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27 
him. It might be argued that he had ‘committed’ himself in his Marcan 
sections before he took Matthew into his scope. On the other hand, an 
examination of Luke 3'—4"3 against the Marcan and Matthaean parallels 
shows that he did begin to try to weld Matthew (or, as some would say, 
Q) with Mark (and probably with a third source, whence Luke 3'°-"4). 
The difficulty of this attempt was bound to be great and would become 
greater when he reached (at Matthew 4*3 and Mark 12") the first great 
divergence in order between Matthew and Mark. It would have been 
reasonable for him to reach the conclusion that he must give up trying 
to combine his sources in this way and choose to follow either Mark or 
Matthew. He chose Mark—perhaps because he preferred its more 
vivid narrative style; who can say? Had he chosen Matthew, the enigma 
of his desertion of Mark (which he had been using along with Matthew 
up to this point) would be as puzzling as the actual enigma of his deser- 
tion of Matthew. But it is my conviction that we ought first to try and 
discover what Luke did, and only then to turn our attention to his 
reasons for doing it. We have his gospel and the other two gospels 
before our eyes; but we cannot cross-question him about his motives. 
8. It was inevitable that reviewers should refrain, on the whole, from 
rebutting my analysis of individual passages in detail. Yet it is here that 
the ‘fundamental solution’ of problems of this type must in the long run 
be sought. Is it too much to hope that some of my critics, whose kind- 
ness I gladly acknowledge, will turn their attention to this matter? I hope 
that the foregoing notes may help to determine the background against 
which such detailed work needs to be done. B. C. BUTLER 


THE ORDER OF Q 


In view of current strictures upon the Q hypothesis it may be of advan- 
tage to reconsider one of the arguments by which hitherto it has been 
supported. This study does not pretend to examine the case for the 
hypothesis as a whole, but only the question of order in the parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke. 

The argument from order is often supported by printing passages in 
two columns, with the Lukan parallels on the left and the Matthaean 
parallels on the right, as may be seen in any good textbook. These lists 
are certainly not unimpressive. One can see at a glance sequences which 
point to a common order derived from the hypothetical source. Unfortu- 
nately, however, marked variations of order are also visible, and, accord- 

' Cf. B. C. Butler, The Originality of Matthew, passim, who claims that Q is 
‘an unnecessary and vicious hypothesis’ (p. 170); A. M. Farrer, 7.T7.S., N.s., 
ili, 102-6, who twice observes that Abbot Butler ‘demolishes the Q hypothesis’ 
(pp. 102, 106). 
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ingly, the argument is to this extent at a discount. I propose to show 
that the common order is much more impressive than it appears to be, 
and is, in fact, a very strong argument indeed. 

There are several reasons why the lists, as usually presented, conceal 
the signs of a common order. First, the lists often include a number of 
passages in which the linguistic agreement between Matthew and Luke 
is relatively small, especially in parabolic material, and in which by 
wide consent Matthew, while possibly using Q, is dependent on a 
second source other than Q. These passages (Group A) include the 
following: 


The saying on the Great Commandment, Lk. 1075-78 (Mt. 2234-39), 
The saying on the Signs of the Times, Lk. 1254-5° (Mt. 162). 
The saying on the Narrow Gate, Lk. 1323 (Mt. 713¢-). 

The saying on the Shut Door, Lk. 1375-27 (Mt. 722+, 2519-12), 

The parable of the Great Supper, Lk. 1415-24 (Mt. 22'-"*). 

The parable of the Lost Sheep, Lk. 154-7) © (Mt. 18'2-"4), 

The parable of the Pounds, Lk 19'?-27 (Mt. 2514-39). 


If, in these passages, Q and another source overlapped, it is reasonable 
to expect that the order of Q, as reflected in Matthew and Luke, may 
be obscured. 

Secondly, the usual lists include short isolated sayings which, for 
editorial reasons, either Evangelist, but presumably Matthew, might be 
disposed to insert in another context. These passages (Group B) include: 

Lk. 63" (Mt. 7'*); Lk. 639 (Mt. 15'4); Lk. 64° (Mt. 1024); Lk. 10" (Mt. 
104); Lk. 1133 (Mt. 55); Lk. 12% (Mt. 1237); Lk. 121"! (Mt. 10'9!-); Lk. 
1233+ (Mt. 67°f-); Lk 14"! and the doublet in 18'4> (Mt. 23'? and the doub- 
let in 184); Lk. 16"3 (Mt. 674); Lk. 16° (Mt. 117f-); Lk. 16'7 (Mt. 5"); 
Lk. 16"§ (Mt. 537); Lk. 223° (Mt. 192%). 

Here again in some cases the use by Matthew of another source than Q 
(in whole or in part) may also be a disturbing factor. 

Thirdly, the impressiveness of the lists suffers because Matthew has 
arranged the sayings and parables in five groups, 5~7, 10, 13, 18, 23-25. 
This editorial purpose is bound to have its effect in lists of parallel 
passages in Matthew and Luke. Indeed, in the light of it, it is remarkable 
that the lists display as much similarity in respect of order as actually 
appears. 

The explanation of the diversities of order suggested above is reason- 
able. It must, however, be allowed that, as hitherto presented, it has 
the appearance of an apology; it looks like an attempt to make the best 
of a not very convincing case. In these circumstances it is desirable to 
attempt a new arrangement of the parallel passages, which will take into 
account the considerations mentioned above and, particularly, Matthew's 
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editorial methods. Such a list is presented below. As will be seen, it 
includes seven columns instead of two. The Lukan passages are printed 
on the left and the Matthaean passages on the right, but in six columns: 
(1) those in Matt. 5~7; (2) those in Matt. 10; (3) in Matt. 13; (4) in 
Matt. 18; (5) in Matt. 23-25, and (6) in the rest of Matthew. I have 
omitted all the passages in Group A for reasons already given. I do not 
deny that most of these passages stood in Q, probably in their Lukan 
form, and that in them Matthew also has used Q, although to a very 
limited degree. In these passages, however, Matthew’s main debt was 
tosources other than Q. For similar reasons Group B might have been 
omitted, but in these passages source criticism is more speculative, and 
it has seemed better to include all of them in the lists and to discuss 
separately those among them which visibly disturb sequences. These 
passages are enclosed in brackets and an asterisk is added in cases where 
conflation is possible and even probable. The vertical lines indicate 
sequences, that is, groups of passages which stand in the same order in 
Matthew and in Luke. Presented in this way the table of parallel pas- 
sages is as follows: 


Parallel passages in Matthew and Luke suggestive of the use of the 





document O 
Lk. Mt. 5-7 Mt. 10 Mt. 13 Mt. 18 Mt. 23-25 Rest of Mt. 
ar 16f | 37782 
gt | 326. 
4ht3 4' 1 
670-23 53-6 anf. 
6?7-3° ee 
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632736 545-48 
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1023!- 13°. 
11774 |69-"3 
119773 lara: 
11*4-33 

1124726 

1179-33 

1133 (515)* 
1134: 627- 
1149-5! 
12?'- 1076- 
1247 190%83! 
125f- 1037!- 
1" (1232)* 
12" (1019!-)* 
1232-3! 1675-33 

1233, 34 (6»! )* 

1239-46 

125'-53 1034736 
1257-59 525! 
13%8-31 | 133-33 

13 28f- | Sr 
1334f- 2337-39 
14" (184)* 
1426. | 1037- 
1633 (674) 
16'6 j(11'f-) 
167 (58) 

16" (53+) 
17". 185: 
173 1815, 21f-, 
175! 177° 
1723f- 2426. 
1726f. 2437-39 
1733 1039 
1734!- |244° 
1737 (24%*) 
223°» | 1938 


1272-30 
1243-45 
123-4 


2334-36 








2443-51 

















Notes: 


1. It is not suggested that the above table is the whole of Q. It lacks the 
passages in Group A, which in their Lukan form are commonly assigned to Q, 
amounting to 43 verses. In all, the table includes about 194 verses. 

2. It lacks passages in Luke which have no parallel in Matt. but may non 
the less have been taken from Q, namely, Luke 624-26, 9t!-, 1235-38. 47f-, 

3. If desired, the parallels may be described as ‘Q’, that is, a list of passages 
common to Matt. and Luke. 

4- Q may itself be a compilation, but this is a possibility to be considered 
apart from the significance of ‘Q’. 

5. The parallels to Luke 14"* (Luke 18'4) and Matt. 184 (Matt. 23'*) are not 
included in the table. 

6. It is to be observed that in Matt. 13 and 18 the sequences run throughout, 
whereas in the remaining columns of Matt. it is a question of group-sequences 
which often begin with the same chapters (5, 8, 23). 
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Conclusions 

The table strongly suggests that either (a2) one Evangelist used the 
Gospel of the other, or (6) both Evangelists used a common documentary 
source. The long abandoned hypothesis that Luke is dependent upon 
Matthew is sometimes tentatively suggested by modern scholars, but no 
one ventures to state a case which meets obvious objections.' Coupled 
with the other arguments? in favour of Q, the manifest signs of a com- 
mon order in Maiihew and Luke raise the hypothesis to a remarkable 
degree of cogency, short only of demonstration.’ Of current suggestions 
regarding the demise of the Q hypothesis we may say, as Mark Twain 
said of premature announcements of his death, that they have been 
greatly exaggerated. VINCENT TAYLOR 


ST. JOHN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MATTHEW 

Tue Note by Professor H. F. D. Sparks on St. John’s knowledge of 
Matthew (7.7.S., April 1952, p. 58) presents an important challenge to 
those who contend that there is no sufficient evidence that the fourth 
evangelist had read the synoptic gospels. Professor Sparks discusses the 
relationship of John 13'° and John 157° to Matt. 1074-5, and concludes 
that, since all these passages contain the same saying, and in both gospels 
the saying is set in the same complex of ideas, the most natural explana- 
tion is that St. John knew St. Matthew’s gospel. If he is right then the 
majority of critics are wrong, for his quotation from Streeter to the effect 
that ‘the evidence that can be adduced to prove John’s knowledge of 
Matthew is quite inconclusive’ is seldom questioned. It is therefore 
necessary to examine Professor Sparks’s arguments with some care. 


Matt. 1074-25 Jn. 137° Jn. 157° 
. ¢ —_— sr a ee ’ a2 ‘ — 
ovK €orw pabynris vmép apiv apnv A€yw tpiv pvnpovevtere tod Adyou 
tov kddoxaAdov ovdé SovAos | ov Eatw SoddAos peilwy | od eyw elrov tyiv Ovx 
imép Tov KUpiov avTod. Tob Kupiov avrod. é€arw SoddrAos peilwy rot 


Kupiov avrov. 
, —_— » * soy 94 , 

apxerov TH pabnrH iva ovd€ amdarodos peilwv 
, , e ; 
yéntae ws 6 SddoKxados | tod wéuyavros adrov. 

ao * 
atrob Kai 6 SodA0s ws 6 
Af A 
KUptos avrod. 








* Including the 122 translation-variants which Bussmann has noted in his 
source R. Cf. Synoptische Studien, ii. 151-5. 

* The high percentage of agreement in very many of the parallel passages, 
the significance of doublets, and the presence of translation-variants. 

3 Of the ten Matthaean passages in the table which do not belong to a group- 
sequence, 123-4? is only an apparent exception, being a case of simple inversion 
for editorial reasons. Matt. 1233-35 is a doublet of 7'%*°. The remaining eight 
passages are included in Class B mentioned above (Lukan parallels: 63'» 3% 4°, 
1133, 127% tf. 2230b), In all these cases, except the first, there is reason to think 
that Matthew is not solely dependent on Q. 
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«i Tov oixodeondTny ei ene ediwtay Kai suas 
BeedXleBotA éemexdAecar, diw@fovow- 
moaw pGAXdov rods oixta- €i Tov Adyov pou eripy- 
Kovs avrov; cav Kai Tov bp€repov 
THpHaovawv. 


In his examination of the above passages Professor Sparks sets forth 
nine points which he thinks suggest the dependence of St. John on 
Matthew. 

1. With reference to the two Johannine passages Professor Sparks 
comments ‘the servant-lord antithesis was for St. John clearly primary, 
and it is precisely this antithesis which is pointed to in the second 
member of St. Matthew’s two-member version; it is, however, absent 
from St. Luke’s version’. This may be taken as an indication that St. 
John was not dependent here on St. Luke, but in itself it provides no 
reason for supposing that he was influenced by Matthew. He may have 
derived his knowledge of the saying from another source. 

2. St. John’s second antithesis is between an ‘apostle’ and ‘him that 
sent him’, and Professor Sparks remarks that this fits exactly with the 
context in which Matthew places the saying (the mission of the Twelve). 
But here the facts must be carefully noted. Matthew introduces the 
names of the Twelve with the words trav 5¢ ddexa arooTdAwy Ta ovopara 
€orw tadra . . ., and he goes straight on to the charge to the Twelve 
which Mark places later. Matthew never uses the word ‘apostle’ again, 
unlike Luke who in several passages calls the Twelve ‘the Apostles’. In 
the saying of Matt. 104 which Professor Sparks thinks underlies John 
13'6 the word is aSymryis who is not above rov dddcKaAov; are we to 
suppose that St. John changed pafyrjs into azdcrodos and d:ddexKados 
into 6 7éusbas adrov under the influence of a word occurring twenty-two 
verses earlier in Matthew? It may be doubted whether dzdorodos in 
John 13'® has any reference to the Twelve. John has related the foot- 
washing, and in the second of two explanations he represents Jesus as 
teaching the need for the disciples to show a like humility in their deal- 
ings with one another, ‘I have given you an example that ye should do 
as I have done... . A servant is not greater than his lord; neither an 
apostle (one that is sent) greater than he that sent him.’ There is nothing 
here to suggest recollections of Matthew, only a well-known saying is 
put in a new setting. In John 15 Jesus is speaking of the hatred of the 
world for the Church, and He uses the thought that the true servant who 
is not of this world must expect to meet the hostility which his Lord had 
encountered. The evangelist uses the saying in a natural context, and so 
we may be sure did other teachers and preachers in the days of persecu- 
tion; but there is nothing specially reminiscent of Matt. 10, and there is 
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no particular reference to missionary work, which is fundamental in 
Matthew. 

3. These considerations bear on Professor Sparks’s third point, that 
John uses the word ‘apostle’ only at 13", and Matthew uses it only at 
10. In the earliest Church ‘apostle’ was no doubt commonly used as a 
technical term, but it described a limited class of accredited missionaries 
who were not necessarily, or even generally, members of the original 
band of disciples. Later the word came to be restricted to the Twelve, 
and it is significant that Luke uses it in this way. But neither Mark! nor 
John has this usage, and in Matt. 10? the word may mean no more than 
‘those that were sent’, for nowhere else does the first evangelist call the 
Twelve ‘the Apostles’. At any rate, in John 13'° the word is used in a 
more general sense of any Christian who is sent out into the hostile 
world. It is not only the Twelve who are required to display humility, 
but all who look to Jesus as their example. 

4. Professor Sparks thinks that St. John’s ‘him that sent him’ is an 
echo, even if not an exact parallel of the Lord’s words which Matthew 
has recorded eight verses previously—‘Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves’ (10'*). Perhaps he would not wish to press this 
argument. r¢éu7rw is a favourite word with the fourth evangelist who uses 
it more than thirty times, generally with reference to the Father’s send- 
ing of the Son. It is natural that he should also use it of Jesus’ sending 
His followers into the world, but there is here no suggestion of any 
special occasion like the sending forth of the Twelve, or indeed of the 
work of travelling missionaries. Matthew’s word is azooréAAw not méu7rw. 

5. St. John follows his single-member version of the saying (157°) by 
another saying about the persecution of the disciples, and Professor 
Sparks thinks it significant that Matthew’s following saying (1075) is 
similar both in form and in general sense. Surely this is to find evidence 
where there is none. The reference to persecution in John 157° fits the 
context of the world’s hatred which is the subject of the chapter, but 
there is nothing faintly reminiscent of Matthew’s ‘If they called the 
Master of the house Beelzebub how much more them of his household ?” 
Both Matthew and John believed that Jesus had warned His followers 
of future unpopularity, and both used and expanded the remembered 
saying, but their treatment of the subject has little in common. ‘Calling 
Beelzebub’ suggests abuse rather than persecution, and Matthew has 
nothing to correspond with ‘keeping my word’. 

6. Professor Sparks finds an echo of John’s mention of persecution 
in Matt. 102. ‘If they persecute you in one city flee unto the next’. The 

* In Mark 34 the words ots xai dmocroAovs wvdpacev are to be rejected as an 
assimilation to Luke 43. Vincent Taylor ad loc. 
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whole section (10'*33) in Matthew’s charge is concerned with persecu- 
tion, and the subject is no less implicit in John 15'*7. Nothing can 
be deduced from the fact that Matthew and John both use the verb 
Suaixw. They could hardly have avoided it. 

7. Similarly it is in no way surprising that both evangelists in seeking 
to comfort persecuted Christians should mention the hatred of the 
world (Matt. 1027, John 15'-"9). The fact was only too familiar to their 
readers. 

8. The phrase dca ro d6voyd pov occurs in John only at 152" and in Mat- 
thew only at 107? and 249, and Professor Sparks hears another echo. But 
a similar use of 6voyua is frequent in Matthew (722, 104-42, 185- 2°, 1929, 
245), and a glance at a concordance shows how frequently such phrases 
as dua TO ovop.a, dua TOD Ovomartos, ev ovopart, emi TD ovepatt, drrép TOU 
ovduatos were on the lips of Christians. Many Christians must have 
thought of themselves as suffering ‘for the name of Jesus’, and after Nero 
persecution ‘for the name’ was established. It is therefore rash to argue 
that John 15! reveals the influence of Matt. 10*; the phrase was part of 
common speech. 

g. John’s concluding saying ‘He that receiveth whomsoever I send 
receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me’ 
Professor Sparks describes as almost verbally identical with Matt. 10. 
So it is in the English, but not in the Greek. Matthew has 6 deyopevos 
buds eue déxerar, Kal O epe dexopuevos déyerat TOV amrooretAavTa pe. John 
writes 6 AapPdvwy av twa Trépibw ewe Aap Paver, 6 dé Ewe Aap_Pdvwv AapBave 
tov méuibavra we. So far from supporting Professor Sparks’s hypothesis 
the use of this saying tells heavily against it. John displays no recollection 
of Matthew, but he knows a traditional saying of Jesus in an independent 
translation of the original Aramaic. 

We are now in a position to estimate the force of Professor Sparks’s 
contention. There are two passages in the fourth gospel in which the 
author makes use of a well-remembered saying of Jesus concerning 
the relationship of Jesus to His disciples. In both these passages the 
‘complex of ideas’ bears some resemblance to that of Matthew’s charge 
to the Twelve. But this is not surprising, since both evangelists are 
dealing with the position of Christians in a hostile world. Yet the use of 
the saying is not really similar. Matthew employs it in recording the 
charge to the Twelve with the obvious intention of encouraging Christian 
missionaries. John uses it first in an ethical sense to draw the lesson of 
Christian humility, and later in its more obvious and Matthaean sense 
of encouragement to Christians in the face of unpopularity and persecu- 
tion. Even here there is no need to assume dependence upon Matthew. 
Christians had much to bear in the first century, and inevitably they 
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would, like St. Paul, be comforted by the thought that if their Lord had 
suffered they themselves could expect no better fate. Any reported say- 
ing of Jesus to that effect would be preserved and widely quoted. It 
would be applied specially to apostles and missionaries, but other 
Christians would remember it too. This is one of those cases in which 
literary dependence is a superfluous hypothesis. 

Whatever weight Professor Sparks’s argument may seem to have must 
be measured against positive arguments which tell in the opposite 
direction. No two gospels could differ more widely than Matthew and 
John; their history is different, their teaching is different, their vocabulary 
is different. To conclude from the common use of a single saying that 
St. John was acquainted with Matthew is hazardous in the extreme, for 
the two passages in John in which the saying is contained must be set 
against innumerable passages in which Matthew is ignored or contra- 
dicted by the fourth evangelist. P. GARDNER-SMITH 


THE PRIMARY MEANING OF IJAPAKAHTOLZ 


Tue word zapaxAnros, used four times in St. John’s Gospel, presents a 
notorious crux exegetica since it is difficult to determine how far it has 
assumed an active meaning despite its undoubtedly passive form. If the 
latter is primary, then it signifies ‘one called to the side of’ and may be 
rendered ‘advocate’; if the former is primary, it signifies ‘one who con- 
soles’ and may be rendered ‘comforter’. It has been argued by Mr. Davey 
that zapdxAnros includes both these meanings,‘ while Mr. Barrett, in an 
article published in a previous number of this Journal,” has suggested 
that the term is to be connected with the primitive «jpuvyya and with 
mapaxaAeiv in the sense of ‘to exhort’. It is not the purpose of this note 
to deny the validity of either of these two interpretations or to confine 
the meaning of zapdxAnros in any way: its purpose is to define the primary 
meaning of rapaxAnros by seeking to investigate further a theme to which 
Mr. Barrett makes a passing allusion, viz. the use of wapaxaAeiv in the 
LXX in reference to the consolation to be expected in the messianic age. 
The use of wapaxAnros in classical Greek, in the writings of Philo, in 

the Targums and Talmud, and by the Fathers of the Church has been 
frequently examined and will be sufficiently familiar to obviate the need 
for yet another survey,} especially as such a procedure tends to issue in 
an abstraction since it isolates the word from its context. It is indeed 
precisely in its context that wapaxAnros needs to be examined, together 
with its LXX background. 

t The Fourth Gospel, 1940, pp. 549-54. 

2 ¥.T.S., vol. I, 1950, pp. 1-15. 

3 J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 665-7. 
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As used by the fourth evangelist wapdxAnros belongs to a complex of 

ideas from which it should not be separated if its meaning in its context 
is to be correctly determined. This complex includes the following prin. 
cipal features: 
(a) 5dfa: 175: 23 24, (b) SoEdLew: 1473; 158; 164; 17% 4 5+ 1°. (c) eipin: 
1477; 1633. (d) xAaiew: 162°. (e) Aveiv: 162°. (f) Avan: 16% 29-22, (g) avedua: 
14'7 26; 1526; 1613. (h) yaipew: 1478; 162% 22, (2) yapad: 1571; 1620 21 22. 3. 
173. In view of what is said below we add to these references, all belong. 
ing to the discourses at the Last Supper, two more, viz. (j) worads and 
(k) déwp, both of which appear in 73§ where they are connected with 
mvedpua. Finally there is (/) the theme of the resurrection which, while not 
mentioned explicitly, is present in 16?'—a verse that is clearly based upon 
‘Old Testament messianic resurrection imagery’. 

We must now ask whether this complex of ideas is peculiar to the 
fourth gospel or whether it is to be found elsewhere. The answer is that 
it is to be found in the LXX, where the central theme of the complex is 
mapaxaAeiv. The evidence is as follows: 


















t The evidence is convincingly set out by Hoskyns and Davey, op. cit., p. 577: 
2 The first reference in each case is to tapaxadeiv, the second reference Is to 
the associated word which may or may not be in the same verse. 


(a) mapaxaAeiv and d0€a. Isa. 224 : ast. 
Si. 49'° ; 49°. Isa. 337 > 337. 
Isa. 354 35°. Lam. 1? : 
Isa. 40" > 405. Lam. 16 =; 116, 
Isa. 617 > 68. (e) mapaxaXeiv and Auzeiv. 
Isa. 6612" 13 66Htt 12. 18. 19 & . 
, , Isa. 57"' ; gyrt. 
Lam. 2'3 7 2h. Lam. 12! > 122, 
(b) wapaxareiv and d0fdLew. (f) mapaxadeiv and Adz. 
Isa. 337 33°°. Si. 3073 3073. 
(c) mapaxaAeiv and eipjrn. Si. 3817 3817-2, 
Isa. 337 337. Isa. 51" 51. 
Isa. 54"! Sgr 53. (g) mapaxadciv and mvedpa. 
Isa. 57'* ;  §7*9. Si. 3833 3833. 
Isa. 662 66", Si. 4874 4874. 
(d) mapaxaAeiv and KAaiew. Isa. 57 , 57": 
Gen. 3735 3735. Isa. 612 61'. 
Gen. 50?! §0?7. (h) wapaxadciv and yaipew. 
2 Sam. 1274: 122% 22, Isa. 57718 5731. 
2 Sam. 1339: 133%, Bar. 43° 433. 
Job 2" 2!2, Lam. 1?! 121, 
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(i) mapaxaAciv and yapd. Isa. 354 > 35% 7. 

Si. 3073 : 3086, Isa. 49'® =: 4g?°. 

Isa. 661? : 661°. Ezek. 3176 9: 3174716, 

Ps. 126+ + (1) wapaxadciv and resurrection 
(j) mapaxadeiv and zrorapds. theme. 

Isa. 66"? : 66", Si. 49° 5 4g?°. 

Ezek. 31"© =: 317°. mapaxAnois and resurrection 
(k) mapaxarciv and vdwp. theme. 

Ps. 234 > 233. Hos. 13'4 : 13%. 


The appearance of the same reference several times in the above table 
emphasizes the association of the different terms in one complex which 
may be indicated in this way: 

1. Isa. 617+ 3. mapaxadeiv, ddfa, mvedua. 

Isa. 352-7. wapaxareiv, ddfa, Vdwp. 

Isa. 337°%°. wapaxareiv, doéalew, eipyvn, KAaiew. 

Isa. 571921. mapaxareiv, eipyvn, Avmeiv, mvedpa, xaipew. 

Isa. 6619-19. wapaxadeiv, Sdfa, eipnvn, toTapos, xapd, yaipew. 
Si. 38'7°23. mapaxadciv, Avy, rvedpa. 

Lam. 12*-22, wapaxadeiv, Auvmeiv, yaipew. 


SWAN Ee p 


Si. 30'°-23. mapaxadeiv, Avmn, xapd. 

g. Ezek. 31"4°'®. wapaxadeiv, rorapos, vdwp. 
Since a portion of the fifth example of this complex is directly quoted by 
the fourth evangelist, viz. Isa. 66'4 quoted in John 1622, it is quite evident 
that this association of ideas was familiar to him.' Its appearance in the 
discourses at the Last Supper cannot therefore be dismissed as a mere 
coincidence. Further, in several of the passages listed above wapaxaAciv 
is one of the elements of the eschatological hope ; thus in Isa. 6627 refer- 
ence is made to new heavens and a new earth;? the appropriateness 
therefore of using wapaxAnros of the eschatological Spirit is evident from 
this LXX usage of the verb.3 If then the complex in John 14-17 is taken, 
either consciously or subconsciously, from the LXX, it is reasonable to 
hold that the term zapaxAnros must derive its primary significance from 
the meaning of wapaxadciv in the LXX complex, irrespective of voice. 

Tlapaxadciv is used in the LXX 138 times. In 60 of these instances it 
has no Hebrew equivalent. Of the remaining 78 examples, which have a 
Hebrew equivalent, it translates OM 61 times, and other words 17 times 
only. The meaning of zapaxaAciv in the LXX is therefore primarily that 
of OM3, i.e. to comfort or console. If the investigation is now narrowed to 
the examples of the complex listed above, we find that 7apaxaAeiv is used 


? John 167" also echoes Hos. 1313-"4. 
* Cf. Isa. 40"; 49'°; 513+ 1 3+ 19; Luke 275, 3 Cf. Acts 93?. 
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32 times." In 8 of these instances it has no Hebrew equivalent. Of the 
remaining 24 examples, it translates OM3 20 times and other words 4 
times only. Even these 4 examples are not complete exceptions. In Isa, 
49'° where 373} is found in the Hebrew, and in Isa. 57'* where An js 
used, it is reasonable to suppose that the LXX translator has either used 
a different text, reading OM3 in both cases, or has interpreted in the pro- 
cess of translation ;: from the context it is evident that ‘comfort’ would 
suit both. In Isa. 66"? the Hebrew reads YYW i.e. to dangle or fondle— 
again the sense of ‘comfort’ is predominant. Isa. 354, where “Wa8 is found, 
is the sole exception which proves the rule. Hence in all but one example 
of the complex under consideration tapaxadciv bears the meaning ‘to 
comfort’. We may conclude therefore that, despite its passive form, 
mapaKAnrtos, set by the author of the fourth gospel in the same complex, 
has assumed an active significance and that its primary meaning is ‘com- 
forter’. J. G. Davirs 


TRACES OF A LITURGICAL SEQUENCE IN 
1 COR. 1670-24 


(20) All the brethren salute you. Salute one another with a holy kiss. 
(21) The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. (22) If any man 
loveth not the Lord, let him be anathema. Maranatha. (23) The grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ be with you. (24) My love be with you all in Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


IN this passage ver. 22 appears to be an interruption in an otherwise typi- 








cally Pauline ending. I suggest that in fact it holds the clue to the under- | 


standing and setting of the other phrases, both as they appear here and 
elsewhere. 

It is notable that this short verse (€i ris od diAct tov Kvprov, 7}7w avdbeua. 
papava$a) contains three words that do not otherwise occur in Paul. 

1. ptAci, a verb which he never uses. In a similar context in Eph. 64 he 
naturally employs aya7av : ‘Grace be with all them that love (¢yazuvrw») 
our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness.’ 

2. 4#7w. Paul prefers the form €orw. This is particularly significant in 
the two occurrences of the phrase advdfeya éorw in Gal. 1°f. Cf. also 2 
Cor. 12", 


3. papavaé—a drat Aeyopevov in the N.T., though it appears in the 


Didache (10. 6) and in translation at Rev. 22°. 


There is general agreement that this last (from its context in the latter 


two references) is a liturgical phrase surviving in Gentile Christianity 
t This number is included in the total of the uses of tapaxaAeiv, i.e. 138, given 

above. 

* So I. L. Seeligmann, The Septuagint Version of Isaiah, Leiden, 1948, p. 68. 
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from the primitive Aramaic-speaking Church. Now the succession of 
clauses in the Didache, which I set out in what appears to be their dia- 
logue shape, bears a striking resemblance to 1 Cor. 167. 


VY Let grace come and let this world pass away. 
Ry Hosanna to the God of David. 
Deacon( ?) If any man is holy, let him come; 
If any be not, let him repent. 
Y Maranatha. 
Ry Amen. 


This exchange of versicle and response comes at the end of the prayer 
‘after you are satisfied’. The probability is that the reference is to the 
Agape and that the dialogue forms the introduction to the Eucharist 
proper, which presupposes (Did. 14. 1) prior confession of sin and 
mutual reconciliation. Maranatha (if, as seems likely, it is an imperative 
—our Lord come!’—rather than a perfect indicative)' is then a prayer 
to Christ to stand among his own in his parousia (anticipated in the real 
presence of the Eucharist). 

I suggest that in 1 Cor. 1622 Paul is quoting a similar liturgical sequence 
already current in the Corinthian Church. He is visualizing the context 
in which his closing words will reach his listeners. His letter has been 
read out in the ecclesia (cf. Col. 4*°; 1 Thess. 527), the Christian assembly 
gathered for worship. As the synaxis comes to an end, dispositions for the 
Eucharist begin. Mutual greetings and the kiss of peace are exchanged? 
—to which, in autograph, Paul adds his own, just as, earlier in the epistle, 
he had vividly portrayed himself in the Corinthian assembly (‘For I 
verily, being absent in body but present in spirit, have already, as though 
I were present, judged him that hath so wrought this thing, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, ye being gathered together, and my spirit, 
with the power of our Lord Jesus’, 53f:). He then quotes the familiar 
invitation, with its warning dismissal of all those who ‘love not the Lord 


' For the evidence, vide K. G. Kuhn in Kittel’s TWNT, iv. 470 ff. The only 
plausible interpretation of the indicative is to take it to mean ‘Our Lord is 
present’ (i.e. in the Eucharist). It then becomes the ground and reinforcement of 
the warning. But Rev. 22° is against this. 

? Cf. Justin Martyr, Apol. I 65: ‘When we have ceased from prayer, we salute 
one another with a kiss. There is then brought to the president bread and a cup 
of wine.’ Professor E. C. Ratcliff has drawn my attention to the evidence in 
Rom. 153°-33 for the same sequence in the Roman liturgical gathering a hundred 
years earlier. Here we have (1) Paul’s request for prayer €v rais mpooevxais imrép 
yoo mpos tov Bedv, and (2) the Kiss formula (cf. p. 40, n. 2 below) 6 eds ris 
cipjvns pera mdvrwv bar’ dujv. He suggests that the doxology of 162527 (which 
follows immediately in the Chester Beatty papyrus) may represent the close of 
Paul’s liturgical sermon (cf. ‘my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ’) and 
the ypadai mpodnrixai have reference to the O.T. lection, still read in Justin’s day. 
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Jesus’. After this follows the old Aramaic watchword, the prayer by 
which perhaps from the beginning the note of the Christian Eucharist 
had been set—maranatha! (cf. 1 Cor. 11°). And, finally, Paul’s closing 
greeting echoes the words with which the president begins: “The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you’,? to which Paul, as it were, once 
more adds his own response: ‘My love be with you all in Christ Jesus. 
[Amen].’ 

If this reconstruction be correct, two conclusions follow. 

1. All the phrases of the final greetings take on a new depth and signi- 
ficance. They are the language, not merely of epistolatory convention, 
but of one worshipping community to another, the converse of the 
saints assembled for Eucharist. The salutations, the kiss, the peace, 
the grace are all rich with the overtones of worship. The last word of the 
letter is the first of the liturgy, the one being written to lead into the 
other. Omnia exeunt in mysterium. Of nothing is this more true than of 
the Apocalypse,3 whose closing dialogue repeats the familiar pattern, 
ending with the grace, which from the purely literary point of view here 
seems strangely out of place: 

And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And he that heareth, let him 
say, Come. And he that is athirst, let him come: he that will, let him take 


1 The verb ¢:Aciv may possibly in this connexion have becorne the technical 
one by extension from the ¢/Anyua as the qualification for Communion. Cf. the 
exchange of greetings in Titus 3'5, ‘All them that are with me salute thee. Salute 
then: that love (¢:Aodvras) us in faith’, and 3 John '5, “The friends (oi diAot) salute 
thee. Salute the friends by name.’ In Eph. 6*4, ‘Grace be with all them that love 
(ayanwvrwyv) our Lord Jesus Christ’, Paul is perhaps alluding to the same qualifica- 
tion, but expressing it in his own words. 

2 The opening salutation of the Eucharist doubtless varied considerably. Later, 
in the Byzantine rite, we find “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ . . .” from 
2 Cor. 13'4, and variations on it in other Syrian liturgies. Most commonly 
the pre-Nicene rites began either with Y The Lord be with you. Ry And 
with thy spirit (of which there are traces in 2 Thess. 3'°; Gal. 618; Phil. 4%3; 
Philem. 25; 2 Tim. 477; and possibly 1 Cor. 54) or with Jesus’ own greeting 
‘Peace be with you’. For the latter cf., in addition to the many closing prayers and 
exhortation for peace, the sequences in 1 Pet. 5'4, ‘Salute one another with a kiss 
of love. Peace be unto you all that are in Christ’, and in 3 John 14, ‘Peace be 
unto thee. The friends salute thee. Salute the friends by name’. The frequent 
occurrence in the final greetings, and nowhere else, of the formula ‘the God of 
peace’ (Rom. 1533; 162°; 2 Cor. 13"; Phil. 49; 1 Thess. 523; Heb. 137°; cf. 2 
Thess. 3'°—‘the Lord of peace’) suggests that this too may have a liturgical 
origin. It looks as if these phrases may originally have formed the words intro- 
ducing the Kiss of peace itself. 

3 It may be said that the Epistles and the Apocalypse represent the contri- 
butions of the apostles and prophets respectively to the primitive liturgical 
gathering. Ifthe N.T. epistles are the apostolic liturgical sermons, the Apocalypse 
may well be a series of prophecies for the Christian assembly on the Lord’s day. 
O. Cullmann (Urchristentum und Gottesdienst) has drawn attention to the way in 
which the book is punctuated by the refrains of the Church’s worship. 
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of the water of life freely. . . . He which testifieth these things saith, Yea: 
Icome quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus. The grace of the Lord Jesus be 
with the saints. Amen’ (Rev. 2217-2"). 

2. We have in 1 Cor. 16%? (which at all events appears to be pre- 
Pauline in origin) the remains of the earliest Christian liturgical 
sequence we possess. The fact that Paul can quote a formula with which 
he can assume, without explanation, that his audience is familiar, 
indicates that fixed eucharistic forms were in use at Corinth within 
twenty-five years of the Resurrection. The fact that that formula includes 
a word that must have established itself beyond possibility of translation 
before the rise of Gentile Christianity: takes us a great deal farther back 
still.? Joun A. T. RoBINson 


EUSEBIUS AND THE INSTITUTION NARRATIVE 
IN THE EASTERN LITURGIES 


THE quotation in Demonstratio Evangelica vii. 1.28 (G.C.S., p. 366, |. 17) 
of the words of the institution of the Eucharist seems hardly to have 
received the notice it deserves. 

The quotation reads: AdBere, wiere, Todd pov €otw 76 alua ro brép 
ipa exyuvopevor eis adeow duapTidv, ToOTO Tote ire Eis THVEUTV Gvapvnow. 
This appears to be the only quotation of the words of institution in the 
extant work of Eusebius. Textually it is a curious conflation of Matt. 26 
26-28 and 1 Cor. 1125, which is interesting in comparison with the accuracy 
with which Eusebius quotes sixteen other verses of the same chapter in 
Dem. Evang. At their worst these other sixteen verses show nothing like 
the degree of variation from any known text that is seen in the verse 
quoted above. 

It is unlikely that Eusebius would quote so important a passage as the 
words of institution with a wild inaccuracy due to ignorance of the text. 
Even allowing for the possible absence of the words from the Anaphora 
of the Jerusalem Mass in the early fourth century, and therefore for 
their not being familiar through constant repetition, we may reasonably 
expect in Eusebius at least as accurate a knowledge of this passage as of 
the comparatively trivial verses 14 or 16 of Matt. 28, which he quotes 
with exemplary care. 


' It is notable that the dialogue of the Didache contains no less than three such 
words: woavvd, papavaba, ary. 

2 Since this note was set up, my attention has been drawn to an article in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, April 1950, pp. 228f., by Giinther Bornkamm, 
‘Das Anathema in der urchristlichen Abendmahlsliturgie’. This anticipates and 
confirms a number of the points made in this note and should be consulted for 
its references to other German discussion of the subject. 
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If the unusual wording of the quotation is to be attributed neither to 
carelessness, nor to the influence of any known text of Matthew, it is 
possible that it was in fact wording familiar to Eusebius from liturgical 
use : that just as an Anglican, wishing to quote the words of Institution, 
would be likely to quote the words most familiar to him from the 
Anglican liturgy, so in similar circumstances there would come to the 
mind of Eusebius the words familiar to him from the Anaphora. 

It is not without significance that Cyril of Jerusalem, who when 
writing specifically of the Eucharist in his fourth Catechesis apparently 
misquotes 1 Cor. 11 (rod paxapiov [TavAov), gives the same wording as 
Eusebius: AdBere, wiere, todro pod éort 76 alua. Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, 1, Appendix B, notes the parallel without comment. 

It is suggested that the quotation of Eusebius should be given reason- 
able weight as evidence for the presence of the institution narrative in 
the Jerusalem Anaphora. Accepting the conclusion of Lightfoot, 
McGiffert, and W.J.Ferrar that the end of the great persecution (A.D. 313) 
is a central date for the composition of the Dem. Evang., its evidence 
antedates that of the Catecheses by at least thirty years. 

D. S. WaLLAcE-HApriLi 
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ORIGEN’S TEXT OF MATTHEW IN HIS 
AGAINST CELSUS 


I HAVE already presented in this fournal (New Series, vol. i (1950), 
pp. 79-81) the evidence for Origen’s text of John in Against Celsus. In 
this writing his text of John is definitely ‘neutral’. It is desirable to see 
whether or not he used the same type of text for Matthew. Origen 
quotes about 80 verses from Matthew, and this is sufficient to enablea 
decision to be reached about the type of text used. I list below the 
readings of Origen which are opposed to the Textus Receptus. The 
figures in parentheses indicate the volume, page, and line of the Berlin 
edition. 
Matthew 17° (i. 119. 26) 

papa] papray B L fam." 1582 517 1241 sa bo Eus. Cyr. Chr. 
12° (i, 120. 1) 

eoTw aywu] ayov eorw DL 1093 tt ug Iren. Aug. 
3'7 (i. 194. 8) 

evdoxnoa] nvdoxnoa N*CLPW2 1241 Eus. Hipp. Epiph. 
49 (11. 273. 8) 

TravTa got] oo tavra NBC*WZ2 fam.* 1582 33 ug if i Chr. 
578 (i. 240. 7) 
om. avrnv N* Clem. Tert. Chr. 
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5 (ii. 251. 5) 
om. evAoyetre Tovs KATAPWLLEVOUS vupas KadAws TOLELTE TOUS pLooVVTaS 
(NB fam." 1582 22 k sy‘: sa bo geo ug a b ff* gt-» 1 Iren. Clem.) 
Cyp. Eus. Hil. 
545 (ii. 251. 6) 
ovpavots] Tors ovpavors KS UOT 209 fam.'3 543 33 700 1241 Clem. 
Chr. 
1033 (i. 118. 6) 
orav] €av 1170 Aug. 
1073 (i. 118. 6) 
om. de sy’ geo Clem. Hier. Aug. 
1073 (i. 118. 7) 
adAnv] erepav NR BW fam.” 1582 22 33 892 1424 fam."3 543 ak gi 
Cyr. 
10%3 (i. 118. 8) 
tv adAnv] add xav ex ravrns Suwxwow vpas devyere ets THY aAAny 
(DL) © fam." 1582 22 13 69 124 (VSS). 
1177 (ii. 88. 21) 
eav] av D 33 124 al. Lust. Clem. Iren. 
1178 (i. 194. 28) 
om. mpos pe 118 209 243 ff?. 
15! (ii. 244. 21) 
om. TovTo Kotvot TOV avOpwrrov I 1582 124 Clem. Tert. Chr. 
182° (i. 136. 26) 
ov] orov NN OOS fam.*3 543 1424 1675 al. Eus. Cyr. Ath. Bas. 
19*4 (ii. 86. 13) 
TpuTmpatos] tpnuatos N* B. 
19*4 (ii. 86. 13) 
SeADew] eccelPew NCEFHKLMUWZAZ2O 1 1582 13 69 346 
543 28 33 157 892 sy* bo sa arm aeth Eus. Chr. Aug. 
19*4 (ii. 86. 14) 
tov Jeov] twv ovpavwv Z fam. 1582 124 33 157 it ug sy°s+ Clem. Eus. 
Hil. Chr. Hier. Aug. 
1974 (ii. 86. 14) 
om. eoeAPew NLZ 1 1582 33 157 565 892 1295 ff! arm sy*-s- Clem. 
Eus. Chr. Aug. 
223° (i. 298. 14) 
exyasulovrar] eyyapelovrar 543 346 1241. 
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223° (i. 298. 14) 
evow] evow post aAA fam. 1582 1424 517 it ug bo arm Ath. 
223° (i. 298. 14) 
ayyeAot] ot ayyeAor © fam." 1582 22 sa. 
223° (i. 298. 15) 
om. tov Jeov BDO fam.' 22 al. it ug sy*-5- sa arm geo. 
223° (i. 298. 15) 
ev ovpavw] Twv oupavwy e@ sy%s: 
2334 (i. 242. 20) 
atroaTeAAw]| azooreAw D 33 1574 al. sa bo. 
24"4 (i. 143- 4) 
TovTo To evayyeAor] To evayyeAov Touro D 1223 d geo Cyp. Eus. Cyr. 
Chr. 
24"4 (i. 143. 4) 
tact] avrow Kat Tos Over T. 
24"4 (i. 143. 4) 
om. rns BaowwWeras 1424 g r Eus. Cyr. Chr. 
2473 (i. 171. 4) 
muarevonre] mortevetre B* 262. 
2474 (i. 171. 6) 
peyada Kat Tepara] TEpaTa Kat peyada 28 I24!I 1424 al. Eus. 
2474 (i. 171. 7) 
mAavnoat] tAavacba LZO fam.' 1582 22 33 157 it ug Ath. Cyr. 
2477 (i. 171. 10) 
earat kat] om. kat NBDKLXIT 1 1582 22 28 33 517 1241 al. sy“ 
sa bo arm geo a d ff* ai. 
2435 (ii. 23. 26) 
mapeAevoovra| mapeAevoerar BD L 33 59 517 892 al. Iren. Eus. Cyr. 
Chr. Bas. 
2673 (i. 151. 15) 
outros] exewos W. 
2639 (i. 153. 16; 154. 23, 29; 155. 5, 10) 
om. pov LA fam." 1582 ug geo a d Iren. Cyp. Eus. Hil. Iust. Cyr. 
Ath. Did. Chr. Hier. 
264? (i. 155. 2; 153. 22) 
om. to zotnpiov NABCLIWATI 1 209 1582 33 565 sa aeth Eus. Chr. 
264? (i. 155. 2; 153. 22) 
om. am exou NB DLO 1 209 1582 33 69 700 892 1424 sy’ ug abc dff' 
aeth sa bo Eus. Hil.. 
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264 (i. 186. 19) 
av] cv NAEGFHKMSWVYPI2TI 22 124 157 517 al. Eus. 
Also av (i. 139. 3) BCDLUO@Q fam.: 1582 al. 
265? (i. 138. 8) 
gov THY paxaipay] THY paxatpav cov NBDL fam.' 1582 69 124 892 it 
ug sa arm aeth Cyp. Cyr. Bas. 
2653 (i. 138. 10) 
Soxets] Soxer aor (C*)2 fam.! 1582 517 700 1241 al. 
2653 (i. 138. 11) 
pot] add wde N*O fam. 1582 bo arm geo. 
2654 (i. 138. 12) 
Ser] edee C fam." 1582 28. 
2659 (i. 51. 14) 
om. Kat ot mpeoBurepo. NBDLO 69 157 788 892* it(pler) ug(pler) arm 
geo Eus. Cyr. Aug. 
2659 (i. 51. 14) 
ot Se apxtepers] o Se apyvepevs a n sa(t MS.) bo(2 MSS.). 
2659 (i. 51. 15) 
avrov Gavatwowow] Savarwowow avrov AEFGHKMSUVWIATI 
28 al arm Eus. 
26% (i. 51. 16) 
Kat oAAwy yevdouaprupwv mpoceAPovtwv] moAAwy mpocedOovTwv 
pevdouaptupww NABLO 124 33 Cyr. 
26 (i. 51. 16) 
om. ovy evpov (2) NBC*LN*O 1582 124 6 ff gt r'-?» ug sa bo aeth 
arm geo. 
26% (i. 51. 16) 
om. yevdouaprupes NS BLO fam. 1582 124 sa bo geo aeth. 
26% (i. 51. 18) 
om. avrov BO 1 209 1582 69 700 arm geo. 
2653 (i. 51. 18) 
om. amoxpiWers NCBGLO fam." 1582 13 69 543 33 517 892 1424 ff 
g'-2- | aur vg sa bo arm geo aeth Cyr. 
273 (i. 139. 10, and Notes) 
tovdas] o covdas fam.! 244 566. 
273 (i. 139. 11) 
arreotpeye] cotpeie NBL 102 544 1375. 
273 (i. 139. 12) 
Tos mpeapurepors] om. tors NBCLOZ 33 $09 al. Eus. 
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274 (i. 139. 20) 
abGov] dixaov B2"£ LO it ug sa bo aeth arm geo Cyp. Hil. Aug. 
275 (i. 139- 14) 
ev Tw vaw] ets Tov vaov NBLO fam.*3 543 33 157 565 700 1424 al. aeth 
Eus. Chr. 
27" (i. 52. 2) 
earn] ecradm NBCLOZ 1 1582 33. 
27" (i. 52. 2) 
om. o nyepwv © sy’ geo. 
27'? (i. 52. 4) 
Twv mpeaPutepwr] om. twv NB* LP XOX fam. 1582 13 69 124 543 
517 1675 al. 
27'4 (i. 52. 6) 
ovoe ev] ovdev LO. 
27'7 (i. 52. 16) 
atroAvew vu] Twv Svo atroAvew vuww AOD. 
(Cf. avoAvow vw twv dvo fam." 1582 943.) 
2717 (1. 52. 17) 
BapaBBav] rov BapaBBav B 1012. 
(Cf. encour tov (om. ©) BapaBBav (O) fam. 1582 22* 241* 299* sy 
arm geo Orig. Xi. 255. 30.) 
275° (i. 229. 8) 
om. waAw LFO 59 sy* Cyr. Chr. 
275 (i. 159. 31) 
om. ets dvo 1424 sy bo. 
275? (i. 159. 31) 
avewxOnoav] nvewyOy AC*TT 571 1241 al. 
2754 (i. 162. 13) 
exatovrapxos] exatovrapyns N DO. 
2754 (i. 162. 14) 
yevopeva] ywoueva (yewoueva BD) 33 983 1689 al. 
28? (i. 192. 25) 
mpoceAOwv] Kat mpoceAOwvy NBCLW2E 33 157 al. Chr. 
289 (i. 192. 26-27) 
om. ws de eropevorro amayyeAat Tos pabnras avrov NBD WO 69 33 
59 700 517 892 al. it ug sa bo arm geo Eus. Cyr. 

































289 (i. 192. 26-27) 
amnvrncev} vTNnVTNGEV NBCYOMTI= fam.« 1582 13 124 346 543 §65 700 
892 al. Cyr. Chr. 
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284 (i. 103. 3) 
om avrov NBO 33 102 e aeth. 


2819 (i. 158. 8) 
om. ouv NA 22 28 69 124 543 700 Iren. Cyp. Eus. Cyr. Ath. 


28 (i. 136. 29; il. 13. 5) 
om. aznv NA*BDW 1 1582 22 33 al. d ff! e g'-*- sa bo arm geo. 


The analysis of the 72 variants above shows that Origen’s text of 
Matthew in Against Celsus is closer to Codex 1 and 1582 than to any 
other witnesses. I have, as a matter of interest, also examined some 
70 variants of Origen which agree with the Textus Receptus. The result 
is the same ; that is, his text comes closer to Codex 1 and 1582. The next 
group of witnesses closest to Origen is N B L © 118 2009. 

But there are signs that Origen used a different type of text in the 
preface to Against Celsus from that which he used in the rest of the book. 
He quotes Matthew 2659-63, 2711-14. 17- 18 in the preface (i. 51-52). Since 
several verses are quoted consecutively, there is little likelihood that 
they were quoted from memory. There are 14 variants, as shown above, 
in these quotations. It is interesting to find that 11 out of 14 variants are 
supported by O, this being a very high frequency of support. Also 9 
variants are supported by B, 7 by N L, 6 by fam.' 1582. Did Origen 
use the © type of text in the preface, and the 1-1582 type of text in the 
rest of the writing? Further, it should be noted that his variants from 
Matthew, chapters 26, 27, are consistently supported by N BC LO. 

Against Celsus was probably the last work of Origen and in this con- 
nexion we may examine his text of Matthew throughout his writings. I 
have made a complete examination of his text of Matthew in all of these, 
and find that he used the ‘neutral’ text in his De Principiis, Commentary 
on Fohn, On Prayer, but the 1-1582 type of text in his Commentary on 
Matthew, Exhortation to Martyrdom, Against Celsus. 


Notes on Variants 

The addition in Matthew 1023, as shown above, is significant. Origen 
has the same addition in the Exhortation to Martyrdom where he quotes 
10'7-23, carefully comparing it with the parallel synoptic readings (i. 29. 
8 ff.). The omission of 15"! is supported three times in his Commentary 
on Matthew (x. 52 ff.). I have included 1974, but it cannot be taken 
seriously. The synoptic readings of this verse are virtually identical, and 
further, the quotation could be assigned either to Celsus or to Origen. 
The editor of the Berlin edition seems to think that this verse was 
quoted by Celsus. If such is the case, the quotation is the most accurate 
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ever made by Celsus (in Against Celsus). ‘This verse is accurately cited 
by Origen in his Commentary on Maithew (x. 406 ff.). The elimination 
of this verse from our consideration does not affect our conclusion. 
Tpnparos is supported only by N B, but zpumnparos is also Origen’s 
reading according to Codex P and Codex V of Against Celsus and some 
other editions (see ii. 86, apparatus). Further, tpuymns and tpupadtas are 
also used in the Commentary on Matthew (x. 406 ff.); it is, therefore, 
difficult to determine which reading he preferred. ‘The first four variants 
of 223° are typically ‘Caesarean’, and they are also found in the Commen- 
tary on Matthew (x. 693 ff.) and the Exhortation to Martyrdom (i. 15.27 ff.). 
muarevere (2473) is supported only by B* 262, but Codex P of Against 
Celsus has muorevonre (see i. 171, apparatus). Two different forms, ov eay 
and ov av, are used for 2648; and it is difficult to decide which reading 
lay before him. He often uses two or more forms in the same quotation. 
An identical quotation of 2659-63 is found in the Commentary on Fohn 
where he quotes Matthew 2659-°¢ (iv. 406 ff.). 

The quotation of Matthew 27'7 is of some importance for our investi- 
gation. It is not impossible that azroAvow vpuv twv dvo, which is supported 
by fam.! 1582 945, may have been Origen’s reading. tov Bapaffav is read 
only by Origen B 1012, whereas inoovv tov BapafBav is read by © fam.! 
1582 22 sy’, &c. In all probability the latter was Origen’s reading, or the 
local text of Caesarea. Origen has a lengthy comment on this reading in 
the Commentary on Matthew (xi. 255). He dislikes the reading ‘Jesus 
Barabbas’, but it was found in very old manuscripts. The shorter read- 
ing was also known to him. He thinks that the name ‘Jesus’ was added 
to ‘Barabbas’ by heretics. He tries to find a hidden and mysterious 
meaning in the longer reading. 

F. C. Burkitt believes that the longer reading should be taken as the 
original reading on the ground of transcriptional probability, textual 
authority, and internal appropriateness (Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, 
ii. 277 f.). He goes on to say that the word rov is an integral part of the 
reading inoovv tov BapaBBav. The presence of vov in B and Origen shows 
compromise ; its presence in B seems to indicate that B is descended from 
a manuscript which originally had had the longer reading, from which 
inoovv had been intentionally deleted. The same is almost true of the 
manuscript of Against Celsus. Westcott and Hort say in their Introduc- 
tion (pp. 19 f.) that the longer reading cannot be right because it is 
found only in fam. and in none of the more ancient versions ; but some 
of their views are no longer tenable. Such an ancient version as sy’ was 
not available to them. 

The editor of the Berlin edition gives wovdas as Origen’s reading of 
Matthew 273; but Codex M of Against Celsus and other editions have 
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o wudas as Origen’s (i. 139. 10, and apparatus). The latter, which is 
supported by fam." 244 566, may have been his reading. 
K. W. Kim 


NOBIS QUOQUE IN THE ROMAN CANON MISSAE 


EpMUND BisHop’s demonstration’ that the prayer Memento Domine 
famulorum, &c. (the Commemoration of the Dead) formed no part of 
the Canon of the Mass at Rome in the time of St. Gregory the Great, 
was bound to provoke speculation about the nexus between the prayers 
which stand today before and after it. In the present text of the Roman 
Canon the sense of the words nobis quoque, &c., is obvious and satis- 
factory: we have just prayed for the good estate of the blessed dead, 
and proceed immediately to ask a similar mercy for our unworthy 
selves, nobis quoque peccatoribus famulis tuis. It is difficult to imagine 
this formula in isolation, as it once was, from the sentence which it 
seems so perfectly contrived to follow. Yet the effort is worth making, 
if there is any value in understanding how men prayed in Rome in the 
earliest Middle Ages. 

A suggestion was put forward by Fr. Jungmann? (that nobis indicates 
the officiating ministers), which those—but only those—who can 
reconcile their idea of the ‘primitive’ Roman Christian sentiment 
religieux with the notion of a selective public self-abasement of the 
clergy, are free to welcome as grammatically irreproachable. So long 
as the words, nobis quoque, are felt to require, necessarily, some refer- 
ence to another (different) body of persons recently mentioned, this 
substitution of ‘the communicants’ as the ‘other’ term—instead of ‘the 
blessed dead’—seems indeed the only possible solution: and if so, those 
whose historical sense is revolted by it would be obliged to reconsider 
their positien—with consequences, it may be said, of the gravest kind 
for history. 

The expression nobis quoque, because of the hypnotic influence of its 
syntactical role in the modern Canon, looks as though it belonged to the 
classic norm represented by Helvetii quoque at the beginning of the 
‘Gallic War’, and Mihi quoque in the ‘Dies Irae’. Besides, we were all 
brought up to believe that ‘guogue always qualifies some single word, 
which it necessarily follows’. But this Ciceronian practice is not the 


* J.T.S., July 1903: cf. Liturgica Historica, pp. 96-103; 113-15. 

? Missarum Solemnia, ii, pp. 303-4. 

3 So (e.g.) J. W. Donaldson, Latin Grammar (1867), p. 193; cf. Lewis and 
Short, s.v. quoque:—‘ subjoined to the emphatic word’, &c. 
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whole story, as the excellent Tursellinus observed: ‘Periodos item con- 
nectit quoque’,' with references to (Aulus Cornelius) Celsus. 

Habitually, in his ‘Medicine’, when he has completed the account of 
some morbid condition, and passes to discuss another, Celsus uses 
quoque as the second word of the clause introducing the new topic, the 
first word being commonly quite unemphatic; e.g. after dealing with 
contractions of the eye-ball, he continues: ‘Genus quoque vitit est, qui 
(var. guom) inter pilos palpebrarum pediculi nascuntur.’* If this use of 
quoque was not a mere idiosyncrasy of Celsus but, as seems to be the 
case, acceptable Latin in his time and later,3 it allows us to construe 
nobis quoque, &c., in the older text of the Canon, without any particular 
term of reference for the word nobis (which, on this hypothesis, could 
be ‘quite unemphatic’). 

The prayer Supplices te rogamus ends with a petition (in the first 
person plural) that the communicants ‘may be filled with all heavenly 
blessing and grace through Christ our Lord. Amen’. The next prayer 
asks (in the first person plural) that God’s sinful servants ‘may have 
some part and fellowship with holy apostles and martyrs and all saints’. 
Fr. Jungmann, who attributes the second petition to the clergy alone, 
himself showed‘ the intrinsic fitness and perfect liturgical propriety of 
a prayer for glory following immediately a prayer for grace in the same 
subjects: what, then, is the need for any other grammatical nexus than 
‘Celsus’s’ copulative absolute quogue—‘Besides this’, ‘And then, too’, 
‘Again’ ?5 

NIGEL J. ABERCROMBIE 


' Ed. Bailey (1828), s.v. quoque. 

2 Book VI, vi. 15; cf. xviii. 11, &c. 

3 Though always, no doubt, inelegant. Cf. Pliny, N.H. II. vi. 30; VIII. xxxiv. 
81, &c. Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. xvii. 4-5; Vulgate Genesis, i. 24 (a pregnant 
example). I am indebted to my friend Dr. A. S. Osley for assistance here. 

* Op. cit., p. 302. 

5 It has been suggested to me that the same construction appears in the words 
Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum, in the Te Deum; and in Super hunc (or 
hos) quoque at the Ordination of Deacons in the Roman Sacramentaries: and 
indeed it seems most natural to read the former passage in this way, i.e. as 
though Sanctum were not here emphatic, or disjunctive (contrast S. Ambrose, 
de Sacr. 1. v. 19). In the latter case, however, there is a verbal relation of 
antithesis between the original sons of Levi just mentioned, and the particular 
ordinand designated by the word hunc, which can thus be taken as emphatic. 
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REVIEWS 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By Ropert H. PFeIrFer. Pp. 
xiit+gog. London: Adam and Charles Black. 30s. 


Or this book, first printed in U.S.A. in 1941, a second edition, with some 
revisions, was published in 1948; and this second edition, reprinted in 
U.S.A., is now (1952) made available in this country by Messrs. A. and 
(. Black, who have thus rendered good service to British students. 

Those who have known and used the book have already learnéd to 
appreciate it fullness and thoroughness, even whilst not always agreeing 
with the author’s conclusions where these differ from the generally 
accepted view. Perhaps its two most useful features are, first, its full 
treatment not only of the introduction to the separate books in the usual 
manner of Old Testament Introductions, but also of such matters as 
text and versions, religious and literary interest, history of the Canon; 
and second, its generous recognition of the work and theories of other 
scholars. 

If a general criticism may be offered of the publication, in 1952, of the 
1948 edition, it is to express regret that the publishers did not find 
opportunity for the author to make some reference, either in the body of 
the book, or in appendices, to the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
their importance for the study of the text, and to the emphasis laid by 
Scandinavian scholars on the significance of the oral transmission of the 
earlier books. 

Apart from this the book to a very large extent satisfies the demands 
of a good Introduction to the Old Testament, namely, that the books 
themselves shall be adequately discussed, that room shall be made for 
discussion of divergent views on authorship, date, and authenticity, and 
that the author should give clear indication of what, in his view, is the 
most probable theory for the solution of the various problems raised. 
The length of the present volume is due to the full discussion given to 
other scholars’ theories. It does not, however, merely contain a rehears2' 
of accepted views and a discussion of prevalent theories but exhibits an 
originality of its own which emerges at many points, often to the enrich- 
ment of the book and the stimulation of further reflection. The following 
examples of individual treatment may be selected to indicate the diver- 
sity of the author’s interests and the range of his critical insight. 

The Pentateuchal source J is subdivided by Pfeiffer into J and S. The 
latter symbol serves a double purpose, signifying both Southern and 
Seir, for the author believes that the material originated among the 
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Edomites. This is an attractive theory of the origin of the material which 
is widely recognized as alien to J, but at times the evidence adduced js 
of the slenderest kind, as on p. 162 where the genealogy of Gen. 36%» 
is said to present the Edomites in a favourable light. 

In the discussion of the Book of Hosea the marriage stories of chapters 
1 and 3 are very fully treated, as one would expect, and the conclusion 
reached is that the chapters record two separate acts. The first chapter 
records Hosea’s marriage: “The phrasing of 1: 2 leaves no doubt with 
regard to the figurative meaning of the words “‘women of whoredoms and 
children of whoredoms’’. . .. Hosea explains at once that his wife and 
children are inevitably in a state of (religious) fornication because the 
whole land is in such a state’ (p. 569). Chapter 3 tells how the prophet 
purchased a harlot and kept her in seclusion for a time as a ‘symbolical 
action that has nothing to do with Hosea’s family life’. But surely we 
may object that the prophet’s description of Yahweh’s relationship to his 
people depends on the reality of chapter 3 as an experience in the life of 
the prophet. 

The well-known passage in Micah 6% is characterized as ‘more 
like a catechism lesson for the young in the manner of the sages than 
like the inspired utterance of an ancient prophet’ (p. 593). 

Pfeiffer does not incline to an early date or a liturgical origin for 
psalms: whilst he admits that a few, but very few, may be pre-exilic, he 
thinks that the majority, even the royal psalms, are to be dated after the 
Exile. “The great majority of Psalms was presumably written during the 
assembling of the Psalter, between 400 and 100 B.c. and shortly before, 
in the fifth century. The real question with regard to the Psalter is not 
whether it contains Maccabean psalms of the second century, but rather 
whether any psalms are pre-exilic’ (p. 629). Ps. 2'-'° is claimed to be 
an acrostic on the words lyny’ w’stw, ‘For Janneus A(lexander) and his 
wife’, and 110'-4 on §m‘n, ‘Simeon’. Thus is ingenuity stretched. 

Like the Southern element in the J source of the Pentateuch, the Book 
of Job is also said to be of Edomite origin, both the folk-tale on which it 
is based and the subsequent remodelling to form the present book. In 
this way Pfeiffer finds a solution of its peculiarities of language. 

Despite criticisms that can be levelled against specific parts of the book 
here and there, this work is rightly becoming one of the standard English 
introductions to the Old Testament. 
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Der Begriff ‘Rhéma’ im Biblisch-Griechischen. Eine traditions- 
geschichtliche und semologische Untersuchung. I. ‘Rhéma’ in der 
Septuaginta. By EEro Repo. Pp. 204. Helsinki, 1951. 


ALTHOUGH the relative usage of rhéma and logos in the LXX reflects the 
decreasing use of rhéma in classical Greek, yet the LXX lags behind, that 
isto say, rhéma is used rather more frequently than might be expected. 
This painstaking study seeks to resolve this problem. The author finds 
the solution in a combination of several different influences. 

He finds that both Aquila and Theodotion show a tendency to use 
rhéma a little more frequently than the LXX, and points to the Palestin- 
ian-Aramaic background of those translations as accounting for it. The 
same kind of background, particularly the Aramaic influence, is to be 
sen in the translations of Job, Ezra, and Daniel in the LX X which show 
agreater frequency of rhéma over logos than some other parts of LXX. 
The association of the use of rhéma with an Aramaic-speaking milieu is 
assisted by the fact that similarity of sound seems to have played some 
part in the choice of rhéma, since it is homophonous with some of the 
forms of transliteration into Greek of derivatives of ’amar. 

Repo further attempts to relate rhéma and logos to particular shades 
of meaning, claiming that rhéma, having strong affinities with Hebrew 
and Aramaic, has a tendency to reflect the concrete, the actual word or 
words uttered, whereas logos, from its Greek background, bears a more 
abstract meaning : rhéma ‘betont die miindliche Ausserung der Gesetzes- 
gebote’, logos ‘seinerseits deren Inhalt’ (p. 138). 

The material is well handled and clearly set out, but the arguments 
seem at times to be pressed too far. For example, the use of memra to 
translate yadh, ‘hand’, in the Targum is comparatively rare and should 
not therefore be claimed to substantiate a dynamic use of memra (p. 77). 
Again, the use of rhéma in Isa. 55'' and Hos. 65 is extremely slender 
evidence on which to base the conclusion that rhéma equally with logos 
was capable of representing the creative word (p. 171). 

The present reviewer misses a recognition of the developing theologi- 
cal use of logos which would perhaps explain why rhéma and not logos 
was used to translate pe, ‘mouth’, in several instances. Logos with its 
more specialized dynamic meaning would not lend itself to an idea so 
concrete and anthropomorphic (cf. p. 133). Further, more attention 
should probably be paid to the oral use of Greek Targums in the 
synagogues. Such a practice is mentioned in a footnote to p. 31 but 
could be given more weight as contributing to the apparent ‘Aramaic’ 
tendency in the use of rhéma. 
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Old Testament Apocalyptic: Its Origin and Growth. By Stantey 
Brice FRost. Pp. xiii-+-270. London: The Epworth Press, 1952, 
22s. 6d. 
THE uncertainty which prevails concerning the nature, origin, and limits 
of apocalyptic is reflected in this book where the author frequently 
resorts to ‘in my opinion’ or the like, in order to express a personal 
approach not necessarily shared by other scholars. In seeking the roots 
of Old Testament Apocalyptic Dr. Frost has cast his net very widely and 
has surveyed much of the pre-apocalyptic literature in search of the 
mythological, messianic, and eschatological ideas which he believes went 
into the shaping of apocalyptic. His definition of apocalyptic is given on 
Pp. 33: ‘It was this fusion of myth and eschatology which produced what 
we call apocalyptic. In fact, we may define apocalyptic as the mythologiz- 
ing of eschatology.’ In his subsequent treatment it appears as though the 
author has conceived an ideal apocalyptic by which he measures all the 
literature coming under review. For example, in speaking of the Book of 
Daniel, he says, “When we seek to look at the Book in the perspective of 
the evolution of the apocalyptic movement we discover over again that 
normative apocalyptic is the ideal from which the actual deviates, but 
which itself never occurs.’ His definition and imagined ideal give him 
fair scope for the inclusion of a great deal of material from the Old 
Testament, namely, much of Isaiah in its present form, Ezekiel, Joel, 
Zechariah, and Daniel. We may be grateful to him for this inclusiveness 
over against Dr. Rowley’s exclusiveness in making Daniel the prototype 
of all genuine apocalyptic. On the other hand we may well ask whether 
so much is here drawn into the apocalyptic net as to leave no room for 
proper consideration of the crisis nature and origin of apocalyptic. It is 
true that the author does show some recognition of the crisis element, 
although in somewhat strange terms: “Thus the historical event which 
precipitated apocalyptic was not Alexander but the threat of Helleniza- 
tion. . . . In that all-pervading atmosphere of Hellenism, the Jew was 
taken with a sense of claustrophobia and panicked into apocalyptic 
(p. 235). There is little or no sign of this panic in ‘normative apocalyptic’ 
as it is conceived in the rest of the book. 

Dr. Frost traces the real beginning of apocalyptic to the time of tie 
Exile. The process of mythologizing Hebrew eschatology which began 
at that time received a further impetus in the third century B.c. under 
the influence of Chaldean—Magian ideas. The first apocalyptists were 
content to be anonymous and to reissue the works of former prophets 
with appropriate glosses and amplifications which gave them an 
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55 
fluenced by Babylonian cults and myths. This editing process was con- 
tinued in the apocalyptic school with the book of Isaiah in which, it is 
suggested, there were two stages of apocalyptic handling: the first, 
termed here ‘Extra-Isaiah’, was by means of additions and glosses to the 
existing text; the second, called ‘Pseudo-Isaiah’, was the addition of 
chapters 24~27 written in deliberate echo of Isaiah’s style, and therefore 
not anonymous but genuinely pseudonymous. It was not long before 
the prophetic canon was fixed and closed, and henceforth apocalyptic 
writing became necessarily pseudonymous. In his treatment of the Book 
of Daniel the author is very largely in agreement with Dr. Rowley on the 
critical problems but differs from him in suggesting that the author of 
Daniel began writing anonymously (p. 184) and ended by writing 
pseudonymously, thus reflecting a development of ideas within the book, 
a development which also determined the use of Hebrew in the later 
chapters. ‘If we attempt a tentative rearrangement of the order of the 
stories, on the basis of the amount of apocalyptic interest, we reveal that 
the Book of Daniel is the story of the conversion of a Jew of Maccabean 
times from the orthodox Jewry of his day to the new, exciting, and 
effective school of apocalyptic thinking’ (p. 181). 

The problem of Pseudonymity is set in a different light through this 
approach and is given a much more realistic explanation. Dr. Frost 
admits that, pseudonymity having become a necessity by reason of the 
closing of the canon of prophets, it was accident that determined the 
choice of the Daniel pseudonym, as Dr. Rowley has argued. Pseudonym- 
ity, however, began, Dr. Frost claims, with Pseudo-Isaiah, and on p. 145 
he asks : ‘But why was pseudonymity ever adopted by the apocalyptists 
in the first place ?? To the question at that point he offers no real answer 
beyond the implications of things said elsewhere in the book. Of these, 
three may be noted. First, the argument is reiterated that when prophecy 
fell into discredit an inspired man had to speak through a known name 
(p. 12). The statement here, however, does not seem quite adequate, for 
not all the ‘name-figures’ had uttered prophecies, not to speak of unful- 
filled prophecies. Secondly, two types of pseudonymity are distinguished, 
the folk-traditional type, found in the apocalypse of Enoch, where there 
isa genuine belief in some kind of continuity from the name-figure, and 
the literary type used in Pseudo-Isaiah and Daniel. Thirdly, of this 
latter type the author declares : ‘For the most part, I think it was intended 
to be, and was, deceptive’ (p. 167). Three different modes of publishing 
apocalyptic are therefore distinguished, anonymous, pseudonymous 
according to the folk-traditional type, and deliberately pseudonymous. 
Thus pseudonymity is robbed of its place as one of the distinguishing 
marks of apocalyptic. 
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It will be apparent that there is much in this book that offers food for 
thought and for further examination, but at the same time there are 
several places where a much fuller justification of the positions taken 
would have been welcome. The argument for a second Ezekiel who was 
at the same time an apocalyptist requires full and careful handling, as 
does the treatment of the Isaian apocalypse as Pseudo-Isaiah. Further- 
more, one or two references need fuller footnotes : the meaning ‘forgive- 
ness’ given to chesedh (p. 105 n.), the statement that the prophecy in 
Joel 2:3: should be read ‘in the light of the ecstatic character of 
prophecy’ (p. 107), and the interpretation of the ‘northerner’, Joel 2», 
in terms of the Tiamat Myth. 


Kings and Prophets of Israel. By AvAM C. WELCH. Pp. 264. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1952. 18s. 


IN editing and publishing these lectures by Prof. A. C. Welch, Prof. 
N. W. Porteous has not only honoured a former teacher but has made 
accessible six lectures of outstanding interest on influential kings and 
prophets, Moses, Saul, David, Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. The lectures 
as here printed may be read by scholar and general reader with equal 
interest: they are not burdened by references or footnotes but offer 
studies of the lives and personalities of these men which exhibit pro- 
found and penetrating insight into the meaning of the period in which 
they lived, and sympathetic treatment of the religious and spiritual 
background. On the whole the figures chosen do not lend thernselves to 
controversial treatment, so that we have here something of Dr. Welch 
at his richest, concerned only to drive home the deep religious and 
historical truth in the stories of the characters treated. 

Special mention may be made of the masterly way in which the ques- 
tion of Hosea’s marriage is handled: in his discussion of other theories 
Dr. Welch says, ‘If we suppose that he married a woman whom he knew 
to be lewd in character and loose in conduct, the entire analogy which 
the prophet sets up between Yahweh and Israel, which is conceived as 
parallel to the relation between husband and wife, falls to the ground’ 
(p. 150). Again, his study of Isaiah is fresh and inspiring, even though 
there may not be general agreement with him in his interpretation of 
Immanuel as messianic and of the messianic passages (g?-7, 11'-9) as 
genuinely Isaianic. 

The lectures are introduced by a short memoir by Dr. G. S. Gunn, a 
former pupil and friend. 
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Das Hebraische Denken im Vergleich mit dem Griechischen. By 
THORLIEF BoMAN. Pp. 186. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1952. 


Hesrew and Greek modes of thought are often contrasted with each 
other as respectively dynamic and static, or as temporal and spatial. 
The author of this book does not regard these contrasts as sufficiently 
penetrating; he holds that they do not go to the heart of the matter or 
represent the real relationship. Taking the Hebrew Bible on the one 
hand and the philosophy of Plato on the other as the typical repre- 
sentatives of the two realms he offers the conclusion that for the Hebrew 
mind the decisively real fact in the world is the word, whereas for the 
Greek mind it is the thing. The Hebrew discovered the meaning of 
reality chiefly through the sense of hearing; the Greeks discovered it 
through the visual sense. 

This is worked out in a full discussion of the differing attitude of the 
two peoples to the external appearance of persons and things, their 
form, beauty, and value, and to the nature and person of God. 

In places the treatment is somewhat limited. The bolder anthropo- 
morphism which is usually associated with the earlier Hebrew writers is 
made a characteristic of the later writers on the ground that where there 
is no specific mention of limbs, as in Gen. 2, there is no real anthropo- 
morphism (p. 85). On p. go the author makes the strange statement that 
‘auch Elohim darf ein Mensch sehen (Ex. 24, ro f.), Jahwe selbst aber 
nicht’, there sy ignoring all the history that lies behind the title Elohim 
and the name Yahweh. Again, we may rightly wonder if it is really true 
that ‘face’ (panim) could not be based originally on visual perception 
because the word is used for both face and surface: ‘Die innere Ver- 
bindung zwischen Gesicht und Oberflaiche zeigt, dass die urspriing- 
liche Konzeption nicht visuell sein kann, denn das Gesicht ist ja alles 
andere als flach’ (pp. 89, 90). 

Within the limitations of the treatment it is useful to have the vitally 
important subject of the relation between Hebrew and Greek thought 
rediscussed and also to have the psychological background kept con- 
stantly in mind. L. H. BrockINGTON 


Die Textformen der Septuaginta-Ubersetzung des Richterbuches. By 
I. SoIsALON-SOININEN. Pp. 123. (Annales Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae.) Helsinki 1951. 400 Mk. 

IN his book Philo’s Bible (a work not mentioned in Soisalon-Soininen’s 

bibliography and perhaps not available to him when he wrote), Dr. Peter 

Katz refers with aprroval to Rahlfs’s study of the Greek text of Ruth 
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and to the need for investigations of similar thoroughness into the LXX 
text of the other books of the Old Testament. It is a task, he says, that | 
‘will require much endurance and result in stout volumes’. Margolis has 
proceeded along similar lines to Rahlfs in his studies of the Greek text 
of Joshua, and it is a pleasure to be able to note that the present work 
belongs to the same thorough scholarly tradition. Possibly the volume 
is not quite stout enough to support all the conclusions which the author 
seeks to establish, and it is clear that much more detailed work will have 
to be done before his more original suggestions can be accepted. But 
his book provides the most thorough study yet available of some aspects 
of the Greek Judges and comes as near to settling certain disputed points 
as is perhaps possible in so complicated a department of scholarship. 
As is well known, it is necessary to speak of forms, in the plural, of the 
LXX text of Judges, because of the considerable divergences presented 
by the manuscripts A and B, with their respective families. Lagarde 
held that we have to do with two different translations from the Hebrew, 
Pretzl that it is rather a question of different rescensions of the same 
translation. The first part of the present book approaches this problem 
by means of an examination of the phenomena of translation exemplified 
by the two groups of texts, and this part of the work is very illuminating. 


It demonstrates that the Greek text of Judges is highly literal and re- | 


produces the idioms of the Hebrew to a degree not found elsewhere in 
the LXX: in view of this, a remark such as Bleddyn Roberts’s, in his 
The Old Testament Text and Versions, that ‘in Judges there is a marked 
deterioration in the text of the LXX’ needs some qualification. The 
characteristics of the translation are the same in all the text-forms, and 
on the basis of this fact, the author concludes that Petzl’s view is right. 
The present reviewer finds the evidence convincing, and it appears to 
him to make impossible any revival of Lagarde’s view, such as is appa- 
rently attempted by Kahle in The Cairo Geniza, pp. 156 f. 

The author then passes to a consideration of the different renderings 
of Hebrew words to be found in the various families. Perhaps the most 
interesting result of his investigation is that, although the manuscripts 
group MNhyb, is on the whole to be counted with A, it supports 
its readings far less consistently than do the groups Gabckx and 
KZ(d)gin(o)ptvw. MNhyb, in fact represents a mixed text, siding some- 
times with one and sometimes with the other of the two chief forms of 
the text. Proksch had already expressed misgivings about Pretzl’s view 
that the group MNhyb, represented a pre-Hexaplaric text, and 
Soisalon-Soininen’s evidence now seems to show that it must be later 
than both A and B. He himself attaches considerable value to the group 
KZ(d)gin(o)ptvw and holds that it contains the greatest amount of early 
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material. Such may be the case; but even here every reading has to be 
considered on its merits, and there can be no escape from a resolutely 
eclectic approach to the LXX text of Judges. 

Possibly the most debatable part of the work is the chapter on the 
relation of the Greek versions to the Massoretic text. The author holds 
that all the Greek text-forms, apart from the Old Latin, derive from 
Origen, and that they differ only as a result of variant selections from his 
material. It is doubtful if this can be proved, and the author seems to have 
underestimated the complexity of the question and the problem of de- 
termining the exact contents of Origen’s text. Space forbids the detailed 
discussion which this issue demands, but reference may be made to a 
valuable review of Soisalon-Soininen’s book by W. G. Lambert in 
Vetus Testamentum, vol. ii, no. 2, where a fuller examination is available. 

The bibliography might be enriched by a notice of Rahlfs’s comments 
on Judges in Mitteilungen des Septuaginta-Unternehmens, vol. i, pp. 
116 f., and an index of passages discussed would have been a useful 
addition to the book. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Kings. By 
James A. Montcomery. Edited by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. 
Pp. xlvii+575. (The International Critical Commentary.) 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 35s. 


TuE publication of a new volume of the International Critical Commen- 
tary is in itself an important event, and doubly so when this deals with 
the Books of Kings; for, as the author himself notes in his Preface, the 
last extensive commentary on Kings in English was that of G. Rawlin- 
son, published as long ago as 1873. It may be said at once that Professor 
Montgomery’s work, which was seen through the press after his death 
by his pupil Professor Gehman, is eminently worthy of the great series 
which it continues, and the general pattern of which it follows. There is 
first an Introduction, treating of the text and language of the book, the 
ancient versions, and the sources, compilation, and chronology of Kings. 
Then follows the general commentary, with sections of full linguistic 
notes on the text at intervals. Finally, there are a Select Vocabulary of 
Hebrew words and phrases and an index of places treated with archaeo- 
logical comment. These two lists could well have been fuller—e.g. the 
discussion of ‘Azaryah on pp. 446 and 454 is not noted in the former 
nor the treatment of Abanah and Pharpar on p. 377 in the latter—and 
further indexes, for instance of important readings in the versions and of 
general subjects, would have been useful. It is to be noted that the 
author does not offer a complete translation in the course of his com- 
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mentary, but only translates consecutively where, in his view, the text 
presents particular problems. 

In three directions especially, this commentary well illustrates 
current trends in modern Old Testament study. First, there is the very 
great importance of archaeological and epigraphical evidence for the 
elucidation of the biblical text, history, and religion. Montgomery 
devotes special attention to this evidence, which forms a most valuable 
feature of his work: in particular, there may be noted his references to 
articles by American scholars, not all of which are sufficiently well known 
in this country. The treatment of the difficult problems in connexion 
with the buildings and furnishings of Solomon’s temple in 1 Kings 6 
and 7 is likely to remain standard for some time to come. Yet the rapidity 
of the advance of Old Testament studies at the present time is strikingly 
illustrated by the considerable number of important books, relevant in 
various ways to the study of the books of Kings, which have appeared 
since this commentary went to press. The latest entry in the bibliography 
appears to be the notice of the Kéhler-Baumgartner Lexicon, 1948, 
which was then just beginning publication; but since that time there 
have been published Thielc’s The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew 
Kings, J. Simons’s Jerusalem in the Old Testament, Reed’s study of the 
Asherah, Noth’s Geschichte Israels, O’Callaghan’s Aram Naharaim, the 
books cf Dupont-Sommer on the Arameans and of Cavaignac and 
Gurney on the Hittites, and such works of the newer Scandinavian 
school—which in general Montgomery rather pointedly neglects—as 
Haldar’s Associations of Cult-Prophets among the Ancient Semites and 
Kapelrud’s Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts. 

Secondly, there is the great respect shown for the traditional Masoretic 
text: Montgomery expresses his ‘strong sympathy’ for Nyberg’s watch- 
word Zuriick zum masoretischen Texte! In comparison with previous 
commentators, he is chary of textual emendations, and notes that of the 
variants in the versions only asmall minimum is of value for the correction 
of the text. This does not mean that he does not admit that there may be 
a certain amount of original material preserved, especially in the Greek 
Version. Thus he accepts the Lucianic addition helion estesen en ourano 
Kyrios at 1 Kings 8", though he rejects other LXX additions in this 
passage and, still more, various reconstructions of the Hebrew based on 
them. He believes that the LXX supplement at 1 Kings 1274 goes back 
to a Hebrew original, and, not very happily, he would read ’ephddh for 
‘aron at 1 Kings 2*6 on the basis of the LXX of 1 Sam. 14". 

Thirdly, again in contrast to earlier commentators, the author devotes 
comparatively little attention to the growth and compilation of Kings, 
though he has an important section on the sources of the book and, in 
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the course of his commentary, he notes the relation of various passages 
to other writings such as Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. He 
implicitly sets aside the views of those who, like Hélscher, would trace 
at least the Pentateuchal J to the close of 2 Kings. It is a pity, however, 
that he does not present a discussion of the plan and purpose of the 
book in its final form, especially in view of Noth’s study of the so-called 
Deuteronomic history in the first volume of his Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Studien, which presumably appeared too late to be used in the present 
commentary. 

In the course of so large and so original a work there is bound to be 
a not inconsiderable number of disputable points, and the reviewer can 
only note a few matters which raise questions in his mind. Montgomery’s 
discussion of Hebrew historiography must be pronounced disappointing : 
in particular, we could well have been spared the numerous and not very 
informative citations from other critics, in favour of a detailed account 
of the methods and principles of the biblical historians—for they were 
not all of the same mould—and a more exact comparison with other 
Near Eastern historiography, not least with early Arabic historical 
writings such as the ayydm al-‘Arab, which Montgomery does not 
mention at all, though they throw considerable light on the structure of 
certain books of the Bible, in spite of being so far removed in time. The 
author’s comments on the struggle for the succession in 1 Kings 1 do 
not sufficiently bring out the contrast between the representatives of the 
older Israelite organization and the men of the new monarchy, and on 
1 Kings 223-35 it would have been worth noting that Solomon’s words 
‘Do as he has said’ (v. 31) show that Joab’s words in v. 30 are regarded 
as an omen which justifies the disregard of the right of sanctuary. The 
statement on p. 115 that ‘the Israelite office of kéhén was not neces- 
sarily sacerdotal, for only so can be explained the statement of 2 Sam. 8"* 
that two sons of David were “priests” ’ appears to be without justifica- 
tion. Montgomery accepts Winckler’s reading of ‘Musri’ for ‘Misraim’ 
at 1 Kings 10*8f. and at 2 Kings 7°: it may be correct at the latter 
place, but, as Kénig noted, it is difficult to understand in the former 
passage how Solomon could export horses to Hittites and Arameans if 
they were brought from Cappadocia, whereas it is quite explicable if 
they were obtained from Egypt. On p. 261, the author contrasts the 
term ‘man of God’ as Judaean with the Northern ‘prophet’; but the 
former is regularly used in the Northern prophetic narratives of Elisha, 
and the contrast in 1 Kings 13, even if Montgomery’s reconstruction of 
v. 23 be accepted, is merely stylistic. He again follows Winckler in dis- 
sociating Azariah of Judah from the Azriau of Ya’adi of Tiglath-pileser 
III’s Annals. He says (p. 447): “The Assyrian’s boastful report of a 
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devastating campaign against Ya’idi can only with extreme strain be 
interpreted as referring to far-off Judah.’ But the Annals of Tiglath- 
pileser are too fragmentary, when dealing with Azriau, to warrant so 
precise a statement. It is noteworthy that Tiglath-pileser does not record 
that Ya’adi paid him tribute, unlike the remainder of the confederate 
rebels, which may suggest that the state was too remote for him to 
reach, while according to 2 Chron. 268, which Montgomery himself 
accepts as good history, Azariah extended his authority as far north as 
Ammon. It is surely incorrect to say (p. 458) that from Assyrian sources 
we only have an account of the capture of Damascus in the Eponym 
List; there is in fact a vivid account of its fall in Tiglath-pileser III's 
Annals for 733-732 B.c. (cf. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, p. 317). 

I have noted a few unimportant misprints—e.g. ‘Donnefeld’ on p. 
xviii should be ‘Dennefeld’, and in the note on p. 358 the writer in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 3, should be Cook, not Hall; but on the 
whole the book is a model of care and accuracy in printing and pro- 
duction. 


Zwingli and Cranmer on the Eucharist (Cranmer Dixit et Contra- 
dixit). By Cyrm C. RicHarpson. Pp. 57. Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary. Evanston, Illinois. 1949. 25 c. 


THE sub-title of this work marks it as a supplement to the pamphlet 
warfare between the late Dom Gregory Dix and the Rev. G. A. Timms. 
After a careful study, the author on the whole supports Dix—Cranmer’s 
‘Eucharistic thought moved within the basic framework of Zwingli’s 
opinions’—but with two important qualifications. On the one hand, 
for Cranmer, unlike Zwingli, the Eucharist was an effectual sign of 
grace, by means of which God works in the faithful heart, and was not 
simply declaratory or symbolic. On the other hand, Dr. Richardson 
believes that Cranmer’s retention of the traditional doctrine that the 
believer is incorporated into Christ by the Incarnation ‘places him in a 
different setting from Zwingli’, though he believes that Cranmer did not 
bring this view into clear and logical relation with his Eucharistic 
teaching. This second point may fairly be described as Dr. Richardson’s 
most original contribution to the discussion. 

Three questions may be raised. First, in spite of these qualifications, 
which go far to correct the extreme statements of Dix, it is probable that 
the author still over-emphasizes Cranmer’s direct indebtedness to 
Zwingli. Much of Cranmer’s language which at first sight looks un- 
mistakably Zwinglian is in fact typical of almost all the Reformers. It is 
not enough to show that his language will bear a Zwinglian sense; we 
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must also ask how far Cranmer adopted the particular tenets of the Swiss 
reformer; and an historical, as well as a doctrinal, proof must be forth- 
coming. It is doubtful if this is possible. For example, in a footnote on 
p. 48, the author follows Dix in citing Hooper’s correspondence with 
Bullinger as evidence for Cranmer’s Zwinglian opinions. But there is far 
more to be said on the other side, as C. W. Dugmore has shown in a 
review of Dix’s book in this Journal, vol. 1, pp. 107 f. 

Secondly, is it really true that Cranmer does not bring his incarna- 
tional theology into relation with his Eucharistic? ‘The author himself 
summarizes Cranmer’s position as follows: ‘by trust in the Passion we 
receive all the fruits of redemption, and these fruits do, indeed, imply 
a substantial union with Christ by virtue of the incarnation’ (p. 45). 
But, as the 1552 Communion Service very clearly shows, the Eucharist 
is supremely the sphere where this trust is exercised and imparted. Is 
there any real inconsistency between what Cranmer says of the Eucharist 
and what he says of the Incarnation? The author nowhere tells us what 
Zwingli thought of the believer’s incorporation into Christ, and we need 
to know this in order to prove that Cranmer held a different view which 
led him into logical inconsistency. Did Zwingli and Cranmer in fact 
differ much on this question? 

Thirdly, it is only fair to emphasize the positive, as well as the nega- 
tive, aspects of Cranmer’s repeated assertion that the body of Christ is in 
heaven and not here on earth. Modern Roman Catholic Eucharistic 
theology, as exemplified by de la Taille, should make us more apprecia- 
tive of Cranmer’s teaching that in the Eucharist the believer ascends to 
the heavenlies, there to feed on Christ by faith, in contrast to the crasser 
developments of later medieval theory. Perhaps it is precisely in this 
very positive emphasis that Cranmer’s whole tone and temper dis- 
tinguish him from Zwingli, and full weight should be given to this in any 
discussion of the relationship between the two. j. R. PorTER 


Die Begriffe ‘Licht’ und ‘Finisternis’ im Alten Testament, im Spat- 
judentum und im Rabbinismus, by SveRRE AALEN. Pp. 351. 
Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, II. 
Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1951. No. 1. Oslo: I Kommisjon Hos Jacob 
Dybwad, 1951. 

Tuts book began as an introduction to the study of light and darkness 

in the New Testament, but grew into a substantial study in itself. It 

discusses these conceptions as they appear in three different milieus, the 

Old Testament, late Judaism, and Jewish liturgy and rabbinism. 
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Part I expounds the thesis that in the O.T. light and darkness are 
presented in two distinct forms. 

In the first, light is described as a component of the physical world, a 
world external to man. This light was created by God, and comparisons 
of spiritual experience to physical light never really go beyond figurative 
expression. In the external light-darkness the O.T. presents no outright 
system of dualism. God created light as a counterpart of chaos-darkness, 
and then established the balance of day and night as co-ordinates in 
creation. The O.T. has no place for chaos-darkness as an active principle 
in creation, though in eschatological hope light will ultimately overcome 
it when ‘Yahweh will be to thee an eternal light’. In this final stage the 
stars will not be destroyed but will become the heavenly host, ministers 
of God. During the present cycle of day and night each dawn is the 
victory of light over darkness, and so symbolizes creation and salvation. 
Light is much more important a symbol than the sun, Aalen insists, and 
so dawn is more significant than sunrise. Indeed, the author says a great 
deal in opposition to recently proposed theories that Yahweh was once 
himself, even inter alia, a sun god. He has a considerable section on the 
cycles of seasons in the year, and on the autumn festivals, concluding 
that except for provision of rain the autumn festivals in the O.T. cele- 
brate the completion of the old year rather than the beginning of the 
new. The year as a unit has little or no importance. 

On physical light in a more figurative sense Aalen begins with light 
as the equivalent of life. He seems to me to do some violence to Ps. 36'™™, 
in order to exclude all mystical meaning from it and so to fit it into his 
general scheme. The verse does stand apart, and is, I suspect, quite late, 
but whether late or early, it seems to me clearly a mystical passage, how- 
ever difficult it may be to fit it into the O.T. in general. The ‘walking 
in darkness’ as contrasted with light passes, as he admits, from a figure 
of day and night to the ‘light of Yahweh’ (Is. 25), but in Is. g? and in 
many other passages which he cites the figure seems to me to show more 
than a ‘tendency’ to become a ‘spiritual reality’ (p. 68), but actually to 
be such. Thus in discussing the law as ‘light’, knowledge as ‘light’, the 
author seems too rigid in his simplifications. There was a fluidity, a 
multiplicity of facets, in the imagination of O.T. poets which Aalen 
seems too often to regard as prose. 

Aalen now passes to the second form of the O.T. presentation of light 
and darkness, and discusses those passages in which light is clearly an 
attribute of God. These passages find their chief theme in the word 
kabod, the ‘glory’ of God. In J and E this is a physical light, in P it tends 
to be a consuming fire, as on Sinai, and as such it becomes the kabod in 
the sanctuary. In Ezekiel kabod is in the temple, but is also a heavenly 
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reality, while in Isaiah it often becomes more of an abstraction, a spiri- 
tual conception. Never, however, Aalen repeats, is God the sun god. 
The kabod is Israel’s, and the Gentiles are in darkness. When Israel 
brings this to the Gentiles, it may be for their destruction, as in Egypt, 
but the mission of Israel is to bring it to them so as to lead all peoples 
to its source, Jerusalem. ‘The Ebed Yahweh does this by his humiliation. 

The author closes this section of his book by repeating that there are 
two basic usages of light in the O.T., the physical light, literal and 
figurative, and the light of Yahweh, essentially the kabod. Between these 
there is no genuine connexion such as was made in later Judasim. 

In Part II Aalen discusses these conceptions in late Judaism, by which 
he means all the apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, and apocalyptic litera- 
ture. The picture in this varied literature is by no means unified, yet 
major lines can be traced. Writings which seem to reflect liturgy are very 
close to the O.T. in their references to light and darkness, while other 
writings diverge from it. The most important innovation is that the 
order of the world no longer consists in the alternation of day and night, 
but in the fixed procession of the heavenly bodies, among which the sun 
is the most important. At last it is recognized that the sun makes the 
day, and is superior to it, though the older view still appears, especially 
in passages reflecting cult. For scientific purposes the sun is now central. 
So the calendar shifts over more and more to a solar base, though in 
practice, especially for cult, the lunar calendar remains. The festivals, 
accordingly, were very little influenced in their meaning by the new 
solar calendar, and the conception that the autumn festivals are New 
Year festivals in the sense of being times of determining the course of 
the New Year is still regarded as pagan. The solar year does come into 
apocalyptic thinking. A long discussion of the Chanukka festival begins 
with Wellhausen’s theory that Chanukka was originally a Dionysiac 
festival of the birth of the sun, but this, it is recalled, Nilsson opposed, 
and Aalen agrees with Nilsson. Aalen finds no evidence of a solar year 
in Syria which would have produced sun festivals: on the contrary the 
Syrian calendar was lunar. Nothing indicates a solar calendar, or festival, 
before Augustus. The lighting of the lamps of Chanukka had nothing 
to do with a birth of the sun, Aalen concludes, but was a symbol of the 
restoration of Jewish cultus; it was not a continuation or adaptation of 
a Syrian rite to Apollo, but a Jewish reaction against such a rite. The 
lamps lighted in the temple and at home symbolized the presence of 
Yahweh, and the purification from heathen contamination. In all this 
exposition of Chanukka Aalen proceeds with stiff but not <lways correct 
logic, for he fallaciously excludes the possibility of a middle position, 
viz, that he is describing a new Jewish explanation superimposed upon 
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an old pagan rite. It is not necessary to have a solar calendar to feel th 
need of a rite to help the sun to renew itself at the winter solstice. If the 
lighting of lamps at Chanukka was a pagan solar rite taken in by 


Judaism, it would, of course, have been adopted with a Jewish explana. | 


tion which would serve largely as a veneer to cover but not to exclu 
the older values. Aalen stresses, above all, that the Jews thought of 
recurrent seasons and their necessities (in which the necessity of light 
in December—January would be obvious) but not of the year as a unit 
celebrated by a definite New Year’s festival. In this he seems quit 
convincing. 

Along with the O.T. ideas the new Judaism, still anchored in cosmo. 
logy, began to think in terms of a cosmic determinism which was a morgl 
law given by God. The courses of the stars are detemined by God. In 
this period the idea is evolved that light is the inherent principle of the 
upper world, darkness of the lower, and that the mid-world of man is 
a balance between them, in which the light of the world comes from 
heavenly light. So this contrast is also that of good and evil, and the 
light is Wisdom, at once creative and moral. Judaism of this period went 


quite beyond the O.T. in the conception that in the age to come the light | 


will completely overcome the darkness, whereas now the mixture of 
good and evil is the normal condition. Aalen has nothing to say of a 
Persian origin of this way of thinking. But he emphasizes, perhaps to 
excess, that God’s moral light is thought to be the Law, and the ‘truth’ 
is always and only the Law, not a true religion as compared to paganism. 
He sees this reflected completely in Romans 2'°*-, a matter which is 
much more complex than Aalen represents. 





Another manifestation of God’s light is in what is called doxa, the old | 


kabod. It is primarily God’s own attribute, but is shared by the angels | 


and the blessed ones who have gone to heaven, was incarnate in the 
great heroes of the O.T., especially Abraham and Moses, and was pre- 
sent in the temple. But instead of showing the dramatic development of 
this idea in Hellenistic Judaism, Aalen goes on to a section where he 
discusses the contrast between the Hellenistic Jewish and what he calls 


the true Jewish point of view of doxa. The ‘true Jewish’ point of view | 


is that the doxa is in the Law and Judaism, which stand out against the 
darkness of paganism, so that there can be no real sense of mission in 
Judaism. Gentiles may come into the Jewish circle, but Judaism never 
goes out to them. Philo shows a universalism, he admits, which is often 
foreign to this, but the treatment of light in Hellenistic Judaism, o 
rather the almost total exclusion of the subject, is the great weakness 0! 
the book. To Aalen Philo is a Greek rationalist, a metaphysician. Tha 
Philo regarded the Greeks with less exclusiveness and scorn than did 
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Jews less affected by Greek thought is obvious. But Philo’s idea of the 
Law as part of the Light-Stream from God, Philo’s basic approach as 
a mystic to whom metaphysics is a means rather than an end, Aalen 
totally misses, and indeed includes no general discussion of the place 
of light in Philo’s thinking. Had he excluded Philo altogether I should 
not be worried, but he gives the impression that he considers his brief 
statement adequate. He says explicitly (p. 195, n. 1, cf. 231, n. 2) that 
Philo makes little of the conception of doxa because he rarely used the 
word in the sense of divine glory. But that Philo prefers to use the word 
phés instead of doxa for this conception (he uses it in this way constantly) 
is hardly a reason for ruling Philo out from the study of the conception 
of light in the Judaism of the period. In his introduction Aalen says that 
this book is essentially a study of the background of Christian usage; if 
one wants to dismiss Hellenistic Judaism as part of that background one 
must do so with much greater awareness of Hellenistic Judaism than 
Aalen shows. 

Aalen closes this section with evidence that God’s light or doxa has in 
late Judaism become the light of God’s judgement, still as law. 

In Part III the author investigates what has happened to these ideas 
in liturgical and rabbinic sources. The liturgy he treats especially in the 
rabbinic tradition of the temple praxis. In the temple and synagogue the 
morning and evening prayers are tied chiefly to dawn and dusk rather 
than to sunrise and sunset, and so carry on the O.T. idea that each dawn 
is a renewal of creation. As to the festivals, Aalen discusses here chiefly 
the New Year and Tabernacles. The New Year as such is not older, he 
says, than the Amoraim, while Tabernacles is still based upon the O.T. 
conception of day-night. 

In rabbinic writings, Aalen says, the light of the heavenly bodies is an 
emanation of God’s light, as in late Judaism. The Torah, he says without 
adequate discussion, is identical with Wisdom, and is the principle of 
creation. The rabbis often compared God to the sun, so that sun and 
moon seem to share in a metaphysical light-quality. This was dulled in 
the Fall, but the brilliance will be restored in the last days. God also 
created darkness, and the world is now a mixture of the two, but light 
will finally conquer, just as good will conquer evil. But evil, or at least 
the potentiality of evil, is, like darkness, part of God’s creation. Man 
wanders through life guided by what of this light, with its moral value, 
he can get. Abraham and Moses, but also the rabbis, bring this light to 
men, and as a whole Israel does so for the world. The Law and the 
Shekinah in the temple are the supreme lights, and, as in late Judaism, 
Aalen distinguishes between mission and proselytism, when he says that 
the rabbis also wanted to make proselytes, but not to bring the light to 
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the Gentiles. The light is Israel’s, and Gentiles must come to Israel for 


it, as they will in the last age. The night of the kingdoms will be done 
away when Israel is dominant under the Messiah; but the figure is often 


used that these kingdoms now walk in light, Israel in darkness, until that | 


is reversed in the Age to come. 

In rabbinical thought God is often light, but he is also surrounded by 
darkness, passages which seem to me to reflect mystical darkness in the 
Ultimate. As light, God is all-seeing and the final judge. 

I am not competent to judge how adequate this treatment of the 
rabbinical materials is. G. F. Moore used to warn his students that to 
try to systematize the teachings of the rabbis was to invite certain failure, 
and Aalen’s study in this field, as indeed in all three fields, for all its 
admissions of discrepancies, seems to me to come out with too much 
system. Clarification by omission of difficult details is the constant 
temptation of every scholar, and when Aalen has clarified ‘late Judaism’ 
by ignoring Philo’s mysticism of light he naturally arouses suspicion 
elsewhere. His treatment of late Judaism will now, of course, have 
also to be supplemented by material being published from the Dead 
Sea scrolls with its great emphasis upon the religion of Light. 

The book is an encyclopaedia to recent literature on all phases of the 
subject (even to Philo), and is most stimulating even when it seems too 
rigid in its distinctions. It will be a highly useful guide to further study 
for its amazingly detailed collection of material as well as for the ideas 
of the author, which, even when we do not agree with him, must always 
be taken seriously. ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By VINCENT 'TaYLor. Pp. xx+ 
696. London: Macmillan, 1952, 5os. 


DurING the last quarter-century the current of synoptic criticism has 
been flowing beyond the source-criticism of Burkitt and Streeter into 
broader but also deeper waters where sometimes there seems to be no 
firm bottom at all, and theology has shown signs of floating about in 
arbitrary directions because no punt-pole is deemed long enough still to 


reach the river-bed. Incidentally, this situation has brought with tt 


something of a rapprochement between St. Mark and the Fourth Gospel, 
the former beginning to be credited with something of the allusiveness 
and theological patterning of the latter instead of being accepted, as of 
yore, as the artless record of an annalist. 

Even greater importance, therefore, attaches to the appearance at this 
juncture of a full-length Macmillan Commentary on St. Mark, than 
would in any case attach to a major work by so illustrious a scholar as 
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Dr. Vincent Taylor. And where does he stand? He tries to put the clock 
back—at least, so some would say. He actually repeats the old routine of 
source-criticism, and he thinks it worth while to ask ‘Did this happen?” 
He does so with his eyes open: criticizing a position which holds that 
historicity is a question of second rank, he says : “Whether such a position 
is possible without losing confidence in the historical character of the 
Gospel tradition, is one of the vital issues of our time.’ To many, this 
may sound old-fashioned ; but Dr. Taylor dares to strike this anachronous 
note, and we cannot shut our ears to it. The theological world must 
decide whether to welcome the ‘new look’ or not, and it is more than a 
fashion that is at stake. Perhaps the reviewer ought to confess at once to 
a belief that, whatever may be thought about Dr. Taylor’s methods or 
conclusions in detail, it is high time for a recall to such a discipline—not, 
of course, to a barren Historismus but to a readiness to wrestle with the 
historical problems which Christian theology involves, instead of 
shelving them. ‘No greater disservice to the study of the Gospel 
can be done than by a neglect of literary and historical criticism and of 
linguistic and textual studies in the supposed interests of theology. . . . 
Let Theology flourish, but not forget the rock from whence it is hewn 
and the hole of the pit from which it has been dug!’ (p. 25). That is 
bravely said, and cannot be merely dismissed as implying an outmoded 
philosophy. If the philosophical presuppositions behind this dualism 
are outmoded, at least it is not unfair to ask current philosophy to 
clarify its own position in regard to Christianity and history. 

Enough has been said to show that Dr. Taylor is in revolt against the 
view that Gemeindetheologie can account for everything; but it would be 
entirely false to suggest that he throws overboard all that this school of 
thought and other related studies have contributed to New Testament 
scholarship. His position will be best indicated by some attempt to 
describe his methods and to illustrate his conclusions, although this 
review cannot do justice to his source-analysis which is highly complex 
and in which lies, probably, his most characteristic and most original 
contribution. The actual method he employs is orthodox enough: clues 
to the origin and composition of the material are sought in the degree 
of their congruity, consistency, and verisimilitude, in the presence or 
absence of recognizable ‘community’ teaching and tendencies, in style, 
and in vocabulary. Regarding this latter linguistic field, it is interesting 
to find the test of ‘Semitism’ applied—though cautiously and with all 
due diffidence, and only as a cumulative piece of evidence—with striking 
results. For instance, a reasonable case is made for discriminating be- 
tween less Semitic and more Semitic strains in the ‘Little Apocalypse’ 
and in the Passion Narrative; and the conclusion is that in both cases 
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the less Semitic represents a tradition which St. Mark found already 
current in catechetical use at Rome and into which he introduced parts 
of a more Semitic tradition derived (in some cases) from St. Peter. Such 
conclusions as these are not to be regarded as a resurrection of the Ur- 
Marcus hypothesis, the various forms of which are duly discussed and 
found unsatisfactory : the importance of these ‘is their common assump. 
tion that the Evangelist has used several sources. This view remains 
highly probable even if the sources are not the literary entities described 
by Wendling, Bussmann, Meyer, and their successors’ (p. 77). Of the 
several sources, Dr. Taylor is clear that Petrine teaching must still be 
reckoned as one: he is prepared whole-heartedly to endorse the Papias 
tradition, provided it is not regarded as the whole story: “The Papias 
tradition stands, but the material warns us that it does not tell the full 
story. It is probable that the Papias tradition has suffered in critical 
estimation from its friends more than from its enemies, and that it would 
be more justly esteemed if we did not stretch it on the procrustean bed 
of impatient apologetics’ (p. 89). It is a pity that Dr. Taylor was not able 
to discuss the forthcoming posthumous work of the late Dr. W. L. Knox 
embodying his theories of Gospel origins. 

But especially revealing are Dr. Taylor’s estimates of individual 
sections. Here he will probably provoke considerable opposition, for 
hardly a single reader is likely to agree with him in every instance. But 
that in itself is evidence that he is determined to look at each instance 
honestly and independently, not prejudging it according to any one 
school of thought. (If it is deemed to be evidence also of the bankruptcy 


of historical reconstruction, the answer, perhaps, may be that his judge- | 


ment, if not always acceptable to all, is cogent in a sufficient number of 
instances to provide a sound estimate of what Jesus did and taught.) 
We will take one example each of (a), the attribution of an element in the 





Gospel to the catechetical, homiletic, or polemic interests of the early 


Church rather than to Jesus, in the manner of the Gemeindetheologe 
school, and (5), the opposite—namely, the affirmation “This comes sub- 
stantially from Jesus Himself’. 


(a) The form of the narrative of the disciples’ dullness about loaves 
and leaven (8'4-2") is traced to liturgical and catechetical interests: 


Even the first disciples had failed to understand the oneia given to 
them! They were prototypes of many Christians in the writer’s own day 
who, like those at Corinth, had no true understanding of the «xvpiaxov 
deimvov. ... If it be asked why such an explanation is given to this narra- 
tive while others in Mk are accepted more objectively, the answer is that 
the data call for this kind of explanation and that it is mistaken to assume 
that Markan narratives are of one stamp... . 
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Then, regarding the cure of the blind man, which follows (8??-*): 
Anxious for the sake of his readers to insist that blindness prevented 
the disciples from receiving the sign of the loaves, he wished none the 
less to sound a note of hope. The blind could be made to see. Such a 
note resounded in the closing story of the older cycle, but vii. 32-7 did 
not supply precisely what was wanted since here it was a case of a deaf 
stammerer. The cure of the blind was the theme required. Tradition told 
of the hard won cure of the blind man near Bethsaida. . . . The blind 
man saw all things clearly. So did the disciples and so would Mark’s 
readers (pp. 363-4, 370). 
(In passing, it is surprising that Dr. ‘Taylor does not in a similar manner 
regard the insertion of the moving story of the anointing at Bethany 
between the priests’ plot and the treachery of Judas as a deliberate piece 
of homiletic artistry, bringing together, with overwhelmingly dramatic 
force, the lavish ‘waste’ inspired by devotion and the mean snatching of 
some paltry silver for a dastardly deed of treachery.) 

(b) But if full recognition is given, where need be, to the influence of 
liturgical or didactic motives in the shaping and placing of traditions, a 
much more frequent conclusion is represented by Dr. Taylor’s judge- 
ment on the rejection at Nazareth. This is described by Bultmann as ‘a 
model example (Musterbeispiel) of an ideal scene which has been con- 
structed from the Oxyrrhynchus saying, ‘‘A prophet is not acceptable in 
his own country, and a physician effects no cures among those who know 
him” ;’ but such a hypothesis, writes Dr. Taylor, ‘is surely a Musterbeispiel 
of subjective criticism. In it justice is not done to the realism of the 
narrative. .. . These features mark genuine tradition’ (p. 298). 

Behind such judgements lies an attempt to use all the criteria honestly. 
One of the criteria is necessarily the commentator’s view of miracles, 
and here he follows a course which is certain to be unacceptable to some 
in all camps, but which at least presents a challenge to decision: he asks 
what happened. In his discussion of the subject (pp. 140-5) and in his 
comments on the text, he stands for a selective treatment: ‘Some 
miracle-stories, but not necessarily all, are a part of the Gospel itself’ 
(p. 145)—that is, of the Christian Gospel—not St. Mark’s specifically. 
To the healing miracles credence is in general given; but scepticism 
prevails regarding the nature-miracles, the raising of the dead, and the 
details of the empty tomb. In the storm at sea, Jesus implicitly trusted 
God, and the storm did providentially cease—but not as the result of any 
rebuke from Him. The Gadarene swine may well have been panicked 
by the demoniac’s frenzied onslaught on them when he believed that his 
demons were entering them. The original story of Jairus’ daughter can- 
not be proved to have represented her as dead : the question is left open. 
The feedings of the multitudes represent some eschatological sacrament, 
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turned into a miracle story when its nature had become obscure. The 
walking on the waters was in reality wading through the surf. The 
Syrophoenician’s daughter was cured: but it was not so much that 
Jesus cured her from a distance as that he knew by telepathy that she 
was already well. About the Transfiguration we can only remain in 
ignorance. The story of the empty tomb is not an eye-witness account 
but a Marcan construction upon a more meagre tradition : ‘So far as one 
can see the tradition consists of little more than an early belief that the 
women had visited the tomb and found it empty, and the part of the 
kerygma which affirmed that Christ was buried and rose from the dead 
on the third day’ (pp. 602-3). It is very easy to pick holes in some of the 
above conclusions: the ceasing of the storm and the recovery of the 
Syrophoenician’s child are (it would seem) no more easily explained by 
(as it were) ‘brilliant timing’ than by a direct connexion between the 
Lord’s word and the fiat of God; the supposed traces of a mere ‘coma’ 
story underlying Mark’s treatment of the Jairus story seem to this 
reviewer to be faint in the extreme and a priori unlikely ; and the sugges- 
tion that the great feedings were originally eschatological sacraments 
and yet were so far misunderstood (although used in a eucharistic con- 
text by a highly eschatologically minded Evangelist) as to have been 
hopelessly distorted, sounds self-contradictory. Many will be quick to 
point the moral that there is no half-way house between a barren rationa- 
lism on the one hand, and, on the other hand, a frank acceptance of the 
miracles as symbols of the Christian belief in Christ as the bearer of the 
Kingdom of God, and a refusal to be concerned with ‘what really 
happened’. But to some, both these horns of the dilemma are unaccept- 
able, and Dr. Taylor drives us to ask whether we must not accept the 
tension set up by an honest effort to reach a tentative conclusion about 
each miracle-story separately. It is surprising that he does not seem to 
allude to Dr. C. H. Dodd’s memorable discussion of miracles in E.T. 
xliv (1932-3), 504-9. 

The greater part of the Introduction to the Commentary has been 
implied in the foregoing discussion, as well as much of the notes and 
appendixes; and this, in itself, is indicative of Dr. Taylor’s approach. 
It is true that the section devoted to the theology of the Gospel is about 
three times as long as its counterpart in Swete’s St. Mark; but even 0, 
it is only some eighth of the whole Introduction, which is far more con- 
cerned with matters of text, language, origin, and composition. But in 
the sixteen pages on theology there are matters which call for attention, 
though here there is space for little more than a bare mention of topics. 
On the much-debated question of eschatology, the viewpoint is that, 
while ‘realized eschatology’ is implicit in the sayings of Jesus, the 
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Evangelist himself saw them out of focus and was prone to stress the 
‘future’ element. This seems to the present reviewer an unsatisfactory 
effort to cut the knot. The Christology of the Gospel is described as very 
high indeed—though it is curious that the commentator seems to 
overlook the importance of Ps. 110 as attesting the application of the 
title ‘Lord’ in some form to Christ. Wrede’s theory of the Messianic 
Secret, as a dogma imposed on the narrative by the Evangelist or the 
early Church, is, Dr. Taylor holds, untenable (strangely, the flag still 
flies, he says, over the collapsed citadel of the theory): the truth is rather 
that the Messianic Secret, far from being retrospectively imposed by 
dogmatic interests, was Christ’s own secret: His messiahship lay in His 
deeds and His destiny, and He did not wish it to be misinterpreted by 
premature recognition. Perhaps the least convincing part of the theologi- 
cal section is the comparison with the Pauline writings. 

The part of the Introduction devoted to textual matters strikes the 
reviewer as perhaps doing less than justice to the present flux. A casual 
reader might gain the impression that the main categories such as 
‘Western’ and ‘Caesarean’ are not bubbling in the melting-pot so 
merrily as in fact they are. But in the body of the Commentary the text is 
very skilfully handled. Substantially the W.H. text is printed, but with 
modification in some eighty to ninety places; there is no critical appara- 
tus, but frequent textual notes in the verse to verse comments. This is 
by far the most convenient method for the ordinary student, although 
it must have cost untold toil in preparation. Space forbids specific 
allusion to the many very interesting textual decisions which are reached. 

A host of notes and queries might be recorded, but the temptation 
must be resisted. To conclude. This commentary will disappoint those 
who are looking for a compact and luminous statement of the meaning of 
the Gospel as a whole: they will have to quarry it for themselves from 
this immense deposit of learning. It will disappoint (as has already been 
indicated) those whose philosophical presuppositions do not ask the 
questions which it seeks to answer. But on any showing, to undertake a 
commentary in the old, thorough style, at a time when the range of 
relevant literature and learning might be enough to daunt the mightiest 
of scholars, is a work of high courage ; and although Dr. Taylor modestly 
disclaims that his commentary can be ‘definitive’, it is difficult to imagine 
anything more erudite and massive appearing in any language for some 
decades to come. 
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The Body: a Study in Pauline Theology. By Joun A. 'T. RoBINson. 
Pp. 95. London: S.C.M. Press, 1952, 7s. 


Tuis small book (No. 5 in this S.C.M. series) is a weighty contribution 
to theology, handling its enormous theme firmly and with marked fresh- 
ness, sensitiveness, and originality. Any reader who is not daunted by its 
terseness and is prepared to wrestle with hard thinking is most richly 
rewarded. 

Briefly, the thesis (already touched upon in Dr. Robinson’s In the 
End, God . . .) is that St. Paul’s use of the term oda represents not only 
one of his most important and comprehensive themes, but also one of 
his most distinctive. No other New Testament writer dares to assert that 
Christians are in fact the Body of the risen Christ, and rigorously to 
follow out the consequences—such as, that Christians really died and 
were raised with Christ, and that the resurrection body is not any indivi- 
dual gift bestowed on each one at death, but the corporate Christ into 
whom we are baptized. That the one Christ can and does consist of a 
number of persons is St. Paul’s conviction: instead of starting (as one 
might have expected) from plurality and saying that the many are one, 
he starts from the unity and declares that the One is many. 

The extreme importance of this for the Church and for the world is 
only touched on in the introduction; but its consequences are obviously 
vital to the urgent problem how to ‘find oneself’ in community instead 
of recoiling back from true community into either authoritarianism or 
individualism. 

In the main, the thesis is convincingly established. If a reader has 
doubts, they are likely to be concerned with details. Whether St. Paul’s 
use of c@pa is quite so distinctive as is claimed is a question. The use of 
o@pa in the Words of Institution is admitted to be prepauline, but is 
regarded as insufficient, in itself, to account for St. Paul’s conception of 
the Body; but perhaps Heb. 10 and John 27" ought to be given more 
weight than they are allowed as indications of an independent stream of 
comparable thought; and the writer himself admits (p. 50) that St. Paul 
was apparently not conscious of innovating. Similarly, it is impossible to 
prove that, if not the eucharistic tradition, then the Damascus road en- 
counter (identifying the suffering Church with Christ) was, for St. 
Paul, the decisive source of the doctrine; but this, which has been 
suggested before (for instance, by E. Mersch, quoted by Dr. Robinson, 
and by J. Bonsirven), is certainly plausible. Again, Dr. Robinson’s denial 
of c@pa as a term of individuality (see, for instance, p. 12, n. 1) is possibly 
too sweeping: we ought, perhaps, to have it both ways. 

The discussion involves a great deal of detailed exegesis, not all of 
which will be accepted by all readers, but which is all very stimulating 
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and fresh, and which includes at least two highly original suggestions 
(p.35, 0. 1, Tod wéAAovros in Rom. 5'4 means Moses; and p. 43 n., 76... 
yepoypagov in Col. 2'4 ‘is our written agreement to keep the law, our 
certificate of debt to it’, and the dative rots déyyacw ‘is implied in the 
action of the verb’—indicating our obligation to the decrees). 

But these are details. The really great thing about the book is its 
trenchant presentation of the uncompromising Pauline gospel of the 
union between Christ and the Church; and if the reader puts it down 
with a sense that more emphasis might have been laid on the believer's 
response—involving such words as miors and ¢pdévnwa—that is only 
because one massive theme has been concentratedly exposed, namely, 
that Christians are, as such, the Body of Christ. 


The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament. By A. J. B. HIGGINs. 
Pp. 96. London: S.C.M. Press, 1952, 7s. 


Dr. Hiccrns’s learned work follows Dr. Robinson’s as No. 6 in these 
S.C.M. Studies in Biblical Theology. He holds strongly (here siding 
with Jeremias) that the Last Supper was a Passover, and that into the 
Passover Jesus introduced a special explanation of the cup before the 
Passover lamb, and of the bread which followed the lamb, relating them 
respectively to His blood and His flesh, and thereby founding a new 
Messianic community; and that He intended the disciples by these 
means, annually at each successive Passover, to remember the salvation 
wrought through Him and to share by anticipation in the Messianic 
meal; but that the Resurrection caused the commemoration to become 
(contrary to the Lord’s own expectation) a weekly rite. 

The retrospective remembrance of salvation and the forward-looking 
eschatological hope nobody will wish to deny as important factors in the 
Eucharist; but certain other matters, though immensely interesting, are 
far from convincingly argued. What is the evidence that the rite was 
originally intended by Christ to be an annual one, except that the Pass- 
over was annual and that the Eucharist undoubtedly has Paschal associa- 
tions, whether or not the Supper was a Passover? And there are other 
perplexing points, in which a certain inconsistency seems to lurk. It is 
important, it is argued, to decide whether or not the Supper was a 
Passover (although, we are warned, agreement will never be reached); 
and yet, as Dr. Higgins so interestingly emphasizes, the bread has, in the 
Christian rite, superseded the lamb, though clearly retaining a Paschal 
significance: what then, after all, is the supreme importance of the 
decision? Again, the reasoning by which an attempt is made to reach 
the original Words of Institution and their meaning is uncomfortably 
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precarious (in spite of the brilliant work of Jeremias and others upon 
which, in part, it rests): thus, can the following statements all be true? 
To bmép dud in 1 Cor. 1174 must be a secondary Hellenism—is harsh 
Greek-—is a haggadistic addition—was more intelligible to Hellenistic 
than Palestinian communities (all, in quick succession, on p. 29)? Again, 
the Pauline form . . . 7) Kaw? SiabjKn eorw ev TH Cu@ aipare is earlier 
than Mark’s 76 afud pov ris d1a0jKns, which is a liturgical assimilation 
to the bread formula; (so far, so good, perhaps; but then—) Mark’s 
phrase comes from the LX X—is a very awkward construction in Greek 
—in later Judaism would have signified circumcision (pp. 30-33). All 
this is hard to fit together. Further is it not gratuitously sceptical to 
argue that, in any case, tis 5caOxj«ns is not so much an original tradition 
as an interpretation, the Pauline form of the Covenant phrase being due 
to St. Paul’s particular interests; and that Jesus himself may not have 
mentioned a covenant at all, however much it may be a fair development 
of his meaning? Again, 76 éxxuvvdpevov epi ody is Semitic (p. 32, 
after Jeremias), yet (p. 52) is unimportant; yet also (p. 32) is reminiscent 
of Isa. 53'? (which, however, contains no equivalent for éxyuvvdpevov 
either in M.T. or LXX). This is a rather bewildering farrago. 
Highly interesting obiter dicta, however, occur, which deserve pro- 
longed pondering. A new and ingenious treatment of the problem of the 
Lucan [Institution narrative reaches the conclusion that the Lucan order 
(cup first) is correct, though the form of words is further from the 
original than Mark’s; that the longer text of Luke was a result of the 
Evangelist himself fusing two different traditions, and that its reduction 
to the shorter form was due to circles which held to the tradition so 
represented. (At this point more attention might have been paid to the 
ungrammatical attachment of 76 . . . €xyvvvdpevor (cf. p. 44, n. 1), which 
may be an important clue to the history of the alterations.) There is also 
an interesting discussion of the familiar problem why odpé is used 
(apparently eucharistically) in the Fourth Gospel, but c@pa elsewhere; 
and there is a useful critique of Lietzmann’s theory of ‘Messe und 
Herrnmahl’, concluding in favour of Cullmann’s suggestion that the 
Eucharist combined in one a death-memorial and a memorial of the 
post-resurrection fellowship meals. Unlike Dr. Robinson, this writer is 
satisfied that the Pauline idea of the ja can be accounted for by the 
eucharistic traditions as they came to him. The section on the Fourth 
Gospel, greatly influenced by Cullmann, is interesting, but prone to 
detect eucharistic allusions where they are not easy to establish. Much 
care is taken to controvert the idea that ‘the “‘real presence’’ was to be 
found in the eucharistic elements, whose role rather was to reca!l the 
sacrificial death of Christ as event’. 
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All in all, this is an interesting book, particularly for readers who 
already have some knowledge of its background and who enjoy specula- 
tion. The general reader will need to do a great deal of careful checking, 
and to keep his head. C. F. D. Moute 


The Primitive Christian Calendar: a study in the making of the 
Marcan Gospel. By Puitip CarrincTon, Archbishop of 
Quebec. Vol. I, Introduction and ‘Text. Cambridge University 
Press, 1952. 305. 

SomE years ago Archbishop Carrington opened up a fruitful line of 

research by his work on the primitive Christian catechism. Some of the 

wholesome fruit can be seen in a long essay appended to Dr. E. G. 

Selwyn’s commentary on 1 Peter or in Dr. C. H. Dodd’s recent study 

of the Gospel and the Law. Now the Archbishop has begun a new, and 

perhaps equally fruitful, inquiry by bringing forward for discussion the 
thesis that Mark ‘consists of a series of lections for use in the Christian 
ecclesia on the successive Sundays of the year, and of a longer con- 
tinuous lection which was used on the annual solemnity of the Pascha 

(Passover) at which the Passion was commemorated’ (p. xi). This thesis 

is defended by a consideration of the fact that Christianity originated, 

and the early Church lived for a full generation, in a religious environ- 
ment where calendar and lectionary system were dominant factors. The 
regular succession of the Jewish festivals and the ordered study of the 

Scriptures Sabbath by Sabbath set a precedent and provided a model 

for the first Christians. Further there was the fact that the crucifixion 

had taken place at the Passover season and that the feeding of the five 
thousand was also near in time to the Passover of the preceding year. 

Working backwards from this point brings the beginning of the Gospel 

and the Feast of Tabernacles into close association ; and working forward 

brings the Entry into Jerusalem and the Cleansing of the ‘Temple into 
close connexion with the same feast. The result is a one-year cycle in 
which we have the following correspondences: 


Preaching of John the Baptist : End of Tabernacles. 
Seed Parables : Spring sowing. 

Five Thousand : Passover. 

Four Thousand : Pentecost. 
Transfiguration : Midsummer. 


Entry into Jerusalem and events there : Tabernacles. 








Separate Passion Narrative : Passover. 


Dr. Carrington finds confirmation of this way of dividing Mark in the 
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system of divisions given in B, &, and 579, which he holds to be very 
ancient. 

We are thus compelled to face the question, for what immediate 
practical purpose were the gospels composed? Were they propaganda 
statements meant for publication? Or missionaries’ manuals? Or was 
their pri~e purpose to be read Sunday by Sunday to the Christian 
congregation? More than that, if the provision of a twelve-month 
course of iections is an essential feature of the structure of Mark, then 
we must ask if the sequence of events in the Marcan narrative is governed 
by the exigencies of the liturgical year or vice versa. Here the cleansing 
of the Temple assumes a special interest. In Dr. Carrington’s lectionary 
system it falls about the time of Tabernacles. Now I have argued else- 
where,! and on other grounds, that it was at the Time of Tabernacles 
that the cleansing in fact took place. If that is so, it would suggest that 
the early Christian liturgical year was anchored at several fixed points, 
and that these were actual dated events in the ministry. We are then left 
with the curious result that Mark apparently describes a ministry lasting 
eighteen months or thereabouts. From the ministry of John to the 
Cleansing of the Temple is about one year, from Tabernacles to 
Tabernacles. From the Feeding of the Five Thousand to the Passion 
is about one year, from Passover to Passover. How is an eighteen- 
month ministry to be fitted into a twelve-month liturgical year? The 
solution, which Dr. Carrington’s investigations suggest, is that the story 
of the twelve months from Tabernacles to Tabernacles, is told as a 
consecutive series of lections through the year; and that the story of the 
Passion is told at the Passover season. In that case the third six months 
of the ministry (Tabernacles to Passover) is simply ignored ; and this is 
reflected in the fact that there is little in Mark on this period. 

These are only a few of the points that arise when we begin to con- 
sider the thesis of this book. It is clear that there is room for a good deal 
of further investigation and I venture to think that the task will prove to 
be very complex and difficult. It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
lectionary systems of the Church have a long and complicated history 
and that it will not be easy to determine the earliest forms. The facts 
about the early Jewish lectionary system are just as elusive. Some im- 
portant work has been done; but we are still far from having a clear 
picture. For that reason any such reconstruction as that offered in the 
Archbishop’s book must be largely conjectural. We may hope that it 
will be, like his earlier volume, a stimulus to further fruitful studies. 


* Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, vol. 33, no. 2, March 1951. 
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Het Oudste Christendom en de Antieke Cultuur. Edited by J. H. 
Waszink, W. C. vAN UNNIK, and Cu. DE Beus. Haarlem: 
Tjeenk Willink, 1951. 2 vols. Fl. 45. 


THESE two volumes provide an excellent companion to New Testament 
and early Church history studies. ‘The names of the editors inspire a 
confidence, which is confirmed by the contents of the book. We have 
over a thousand pages of solid instruction—and yet eminently readable 
—and it is clear that any review of reasonable length can do little more 
than indicate the plan and scope of the work. The plan is to give a clear 
picture of the world into which Christ came, particularly of its religious 
and philosophical movements ; and to show how early Christianity grew 
up in this spiritual environment during the century and a half after the 
first Easter and Pentecost. 

The first volume has two main divisions. One, dealing with Hellen- 
istic civilization, covers three main topics: first, the history from 
Alexander the Great to about the end of the second Christian century ; 
second, the religious movements in this period including sections on 
the survival of earlier Greek and Roman cults, the mystery-religions, 
pagan gnosis, astrology, and the imperial cult; and third, the philo- 
sophical developments with special reference to the post-Aristotelian 
schools both in Greece and at Rome. The other large division sets the 
history and religion of the Jewish people on its Hellenistic background. 
We have a short account of events in Palestine from the days of the 
Seleucid empire to the revolt of Bar Cochba, followed by a section on the 
religion of Judaism. A new chapter deals with the Judaism of the Dia- 
spora with special treatment of the Septuagint, Philo, and Josephus. 

The second volume bears the general title ‘Life and Thought of the 
early Christian Church to the time of Irenaeus’. Under this heading we 
are given first a sketch of the early history of the Church, followed by a 
fifty-page miniature introduction to the New Testament, and a brief 
account of the early Christian literature dealing chiefly with the Apostolic 
Fathers and the early Apologists. Next comes a sketch of John the 
Baptist ; and so all is prepared for two central chapters, one dealing with 
the content of the Christian Gospel as it is presented in the evangelists’ 
accounts of the life and teaching of the Lord; the other with the recep- 
tion of the Gospel in the earliest Church and its interpretation by Paul, 
John, and the author of Hebrews. Another chapter deals with the organi- 
zation and worship of the primitive Church and with its relation to the 
contemporary culture and civilization. Finally we have an outline of the 
history of the Church in the post-apostolic period and an account of 
the most serious internal danger at that time, the gnostic heresy. 
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Many distinguished scholars have co-operated with the editors to 
produce this comprehensive survey. Inevitably the treatment of the 
many topics has had to be as brief and concise as possible; and yet in 
reading the book one does not have the impression of reading mere 
summaries. In many cases brevity has been achieved by concentration 
on essential facts and factors, with the result that the attentive student 
finds, packed into small compass, not only the maximum amount of 
information but also a great deal of illuminating and stimulating sugges- 
tion. So, a book primarily meant for the interested layman and the less 
advanced student turns out to be one that can be read with interest and 
profit by scholars who have been long at work in this field. 
T. W. Manson 


Vetus Latina, Die Reste der Altlateinischen Bibel, nach Petrus 
SABATIER neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei 
Beuron. Band I Verzeichnis der Sigel, 1949, pp. 104, DM 10; 
Band II Genesis, 1. Lieferung Gen. 1'-9'+. Pp. 33* + 1-128, 
1951. DM 35. 2. Lieferung Gen. 9'+-2773. Pp. 129-288, 1952. 
DM 35; Verlag Herder, Freiburg. 


ALTHOUGH Sabatier’s Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae 
was published as far back as 1743, the student of the Latin Bible still 
has to resort to it today. It alone gives an overall picture, even though 
far from complete, of the Latin versions. Although this incompleteness 
has been long recognized, the impetus to provide a new Sabatier came, 
not from the biblical scholars, but from the Latin lexicographers, in 
particular from E. von Wé6lfflin, who started the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae on its way. Encouraged by him the late Pfarrer J. Denk had by 
1914 undertaken the editorship of the new Sabatier. He died in 1927 
before he was able to begin publishing his work, but the Abbey of 
Beuron inherited his materials and library as well as his plans. Since 
then the collection has been enlarged and revised and now the Abbey 
has begun its publication under the editorship of Dom B. Fischer who 
has already produced the introductory Band, the Verzeichnis der Sigel, 
and two of the three fascicles of Genesis. 

The Verzeichnis der Sigel is an impressive index of the sources for the 
text of the Old Latin Bible. In the first place it gives by far the most 
complete list available of biblical manuscripts with Old Latin elements. 
Each manuscript is recorded under its number in the Verzeichnis. Next 
comes any symbol previously used to describe the manuscript, together 
with any traditional names. We are told what parts of the Bible it con- 
tains, and the date and place of origin, where these can be inferred. 
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| After this we are given its present home together with the Library 


catalogue number. Finally, we are referred to previous editions of the 
text of the manuscript and to important relevant publications. The New 
Testament manuscripts, numbered 1-84, are described before the Old 


| Testament ones. 


The list of manuscripts also indicates the contents of the edition, an 


| indication which is confirmed by the information of the last fascicle to 





appear. Being concerned not with the official Vulgate but with the Old 
Latin, Vetus Latina is to contain, in addition to the books of the modern 
Roman Canon, 1, 2 Esdras (3, 4 Esdras in the Roman numeration). The 
only item whose absence we may regret is the very short Prayer of 
Manasses ; will it perhaps be included in one of the later volumes? No 
ancient Latin version of 3 Maccabees is known. For 4 Maccabees we have 
acompetent critical edition, H. Dérrie, Passio SS. Machabaeorum (1938). 

Jerome translated the books of the Hebrew Bible, Judith and Tobit, 
and probably the additions to Esther.' It is interesting to see for how 
many of these books we have complete, or nearly complete, Old Latin 
texts. We shall consider Genesis later. We have much of Exodus, the 
whole of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, nearly all Leviticus and 
Judges, parts of 1-4 Kings, all 2 Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Ruth, 
Esther, Judith, Tobit, Job, Psalms, Canticles, large parts of the Pro- 
phets. Some of these texts must have come to light only recently. 

Where we have Jerome’s translation we have no difficulty in deciding 
what is Vulgate and what is not. When we come to the books that 
Jerome did not render into Latin our difficulties begin. They do not 
really appear in 1, 2 Maccabees, because a Vulgate of these books came 
into being in the course of the fifth century. Of these books we can 
detect two older Latin recensions in the manuscripts. 

Of Baruch there are two Latin versions. The longer is printed in the 
Clementine Vulgate. Both it and the shorter version are to be found in 
Sabatier. One manuscript has a conflation of the two. We may expect 
that the new edition of the Vulgate will print the longer version with an 
adequate apparatus from the manuscripts, while the Vetus Latina will 
give the shorter version and all the patristic materials. 

The difficulties are greatest in Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. Of these 
books we have for the most part only one Latin version which, despite 
variations which appear in the course of its history, retains its unity. 
Will Vetus Latina give the patristic evidence for the version while the 
Roman Vulgate gives its manuscript evidence? However this question 
is answered, it is particularly relevant that throughout Vetus Latina the 
Vulgate text with its chief variants is to be printed for reference. 

' Cf. Sabatier, Biblicrum Sacrorum Latinae Versiones Antiquae, i. 792 ff. (1743). 
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It is to be hoped that the Verzeichnis will not only instruct but will 
also stimulate to new discoveries. If those who are within easy reach of 
the great libraries of this country will check their Latin biblical manv- 
scripts, they may light in some cases upon important texts previously 
unnoticed. For example, in Oxford the Bodleian fragment of Esther 
(MS.Lat.bib.b.1, fols. 46-49, eleventh century) and the Trinity College 
MS. 45 of Esther, Tobit, and Judith of the twelfth century are Vulgate. 
On the other hand, the Bodleian MS.Laud.Lat.22 (about A.D. 800)! 
-ontains an early form of the Old Latin text of 1, 2 Maccabees hitherto 
known only in a Bologna manuscript. The Bodleian fragment of Eccle- 
siasticus (MS.Top. Gen.c.25, fols. 187-8, eleventh century) has a num- 
ber of variants from the Clementine Vulgate. The manuscripts of our 
libraries have not been as thoroughly investigated as the main collec- 
tions on the Continent and other texts at least as important as the Bod- 
leian Maccabees may come to light. 

Investigations of this kind may enable us to supplement the Verzeich- 
nis with some new items. Otherwise there is very little to add. One addi- 
tion is due to Dom Fischer himself who has re-edited the text from the 
Bodleian Liber Commonei (MS.Auct.F.4.32). The Bodleian Maccabees 
I have just mentioned. Another text, recently edited in Oxford, has been 
shown to belong here, P. Antinoopolis 14. There are also the addenda 
and corrigenda noted in the pages supplementary to the Verzeichms 
issued in September 1950 by the editor. It is a testimony to the quality of 
the Verzeichnis that there is so little Old Testament material to add toit. 

Dom Fischer has dealt just as satisfactorily with the New Testament 
witnesses. For there, too, we have the best list available. The compiler 
of such a list has at least two problems to solve. First there are many 
manuscripts with mixed Old Latin and Vulgate texts. How many of 
these are to be included? It is a difficult problem as there is no clear 
dividing line among these manuscripts, and an editor may soon find 
himself committed to the inclusion of a whole host of manuscripts in 
order to add a very little information. Dom Fischer seems to have been 
wise in his decisions and to have included nearly all witnesses which 
have a good claim to be heard. 

A second problem arises in the Epistles and Revelation. It is still 
open to debate whether Jerome’s revision included the whole New 
Testament and we must recognize that in the Catholic Epistles, for 
example, the difference between Vulgate and Old Latin texts is slight. 
Where this is so the editor of an edition of the Old Latin Bible has a 
difficult problem in deciding what manuscripts to include in his list. 
Here again there is little to quarrel with in Dom Fischer’s decisions. 


? | have collated this manuscript and intend to publish a study of it. 
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He is to be congratulated on including so much that is commonly 
ignored. For example, he lists the Verona fragment, MS. Biblioteca 
Capitolare VII (7), a text usually overlooked. For the first time we are 
to have available for John the evidence of the Paris manuscript, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, fond.lat.10439, saec.v. On the other hand, has the 
editor deliberately omitted the marginalia, to which Berger called atten- 
tion, in the Ambrosian manuscript I 61 sup., or is this an oversight? 

Following on the list of manuscripts in the Verzeichnis comes the 
catalogue of Latin authors who used the Old Latin Bible. This includes 
nearly all pre-Carolingian writers and omits only those of an author’s 
works which have no biblical quotations. For each author the list indi- 
cates the edition used, which is nearly always the best available. Since 
the Verzeichnis was drawn up a few editions, for example, of some of 
Tertullian’s treatises have appeared, but we imagine that the editor will 
take note of these and others as they are issued. The editions in the 
Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, volumes ix, xvi, lviii, 
and that of Ambrose, De officiis, by Krabinger are not final critical edi- 
tions but may be thought more useful textually than the corresponding 
parts of Migne. Apart from a few such details, this part of the Verzeich- 
ms presents us unquestionably with a valuable tool. It is valuable, not 
merely for its immediate purpose. In general students of Latin Chris- 
tian literature will find it a useful work of reference; for example, it 
gives in very brief compass a useful survey of the present state of 
research into St. Augustine’s sermons. 

Of Band 2 we now have two fascicles containing Genesis 1-277. The 
arrangement of the material is as follows: At the top of the page we 
have the texts. First comes the Septuagint with its relevant variants 
immediately under it, the Old Latin texts, and last the Vulgate, again 
with relevant variants. Next, we have an apparatus of the Latin varia- 
tions in which their relation to the Septuagint and the Massoretic texts 
is indicated. Finally, we have the full text of the Latin witnesses both 
of the manuscripts and the patristic quotations. This arrangement 
provides a clear guide to the material. We may follow it as far as we will 
and it is surprising how easily and quickly we can understand the 
presentation. 

The editor of the Old Latin Genesis is at a disadvantage, in that for 
much of the book he has no continuous Latin manuscript. The Old 
Latin fragments are meagre and disconnected. In view of this it is 
surprising for how much of Genesis Dom Fischer has been able to 
provide at least one continuous Old Latin text. For example, for fascicle 
one of Genesis (1-9'*), apart from two or three scraps of manuscripts, 
we depend on patristic quotations. Yet we lack evidence of the Old 
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Latin text only in the following verses and parts of verses: 5!3f., 16f., 


19f., 22f. 610, 19) 7% 7,9, 16, 19, Q3, 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 19, Q7> 10, 11, 12, We may be re- 
minded that we cannot expect to find every part of the Old Testament 
so well represented in Latin quotations as the beginning of Genesis, 
This is true enough but we may comfort ourselves by recalling, as 
we have already noticed, that some parts of the Old Testament less 
extensively quoted are extant in continuous manuscript texts. Further, 
what Dom Fischer has accomplished for Genesis 1-9'* ought to pre- 
vent us from despairing lightly of an undertaking of this kind. An 
examination of fascicle two, Genesis 9'*-2773, reveals that the same 
wealth of mat. tal is available there. 

A scrutiny of the two fascicles suggests that misprints are few and 
that in practice the editor has presented the material commendably. 
Tests show that the patristic quotations are given in the most up-to-date 
form with the relevant variations in their texts. 

It must be clear to all that the new Sabatier is an important aid for 
the study of the text of the Bible. The earliest form of the Old Latin 
version came into being in the second century. Sometimes, as in Tobit, 
it is one of very few witnesses to the earliest form of the text. The 
recovery of large Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus has shown how 
valuable it is for that book. Further study is showing its importance for 
other books of the Bible. 

If, however, we were to think that Vetus Latina is merely another 
instrument for the textual critic we should be greatly mistaken. It is, 
for example, an index to the Latin exegesis of the Bible until the eighth 
century. Verse by verse we can see who has expounded the various 
passages of Scripture. 

It is also a guide to Christian Latinity. In this connexion we may 
recall that it was not the biblical scholars who promoted the new Saba- 
tier in the first instance but von W6lfflin, a lexicographer. Vetus Latina 
is a servant of lexicography in no narrow sense. It assembles evidence 
whereby we can see how Christianity passed over into the Latin language 
and how Latin and the Bible reacted on each other in the process. To 
this extent it becomes part of the story of Western civilization. 

In view of this there is no need to labour the need for such a work. 
We can but praise its execution. It assembles with surprising complete- 
ness and accuracy an immense range of material and presents it witha 
spaciousness and clarity which the reader cannot fail to admire. Rarely 
are learning and usefulness combined to this degree. We must be grate- 
ful to the Abbey of Beuron for sponsoring this undertaking and to 
Dom B., Fischer and his fellow labourers for carrying it out. To further 
it they need material support of all kinds, as well as good wishes, and 
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we hope that this will be forthcoming so that the work can be brought 
to its full conclusion. G. D. KILPATRICK 


Codices Latini Antiquiores: a palaeographical guide to the study of 
Latin manuscripts prior to the ninth century. Edited by E. A. 
Lowe. Part V. France: Paris. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950. 
100s. net. 

Ir is no longer necessary to insist on the importance of Codices Latini 

Antiquiores. The four parts which appeared between 1934 and 1947 have 

already established it as an indispensable work of reference for all 

scholars, whatever their particular field of study, who need precise and 
accurate information about our oldest Latin manuscripts. The present 
part, which deals with the largest and most important single collection 
of Latin manuscripts in the world, fully maintains the standard of its 
predecessors. Dr. Lowe has prefixed a short preface in which he draws 

attention to the main points of interest, but reserves for the next part a 

discussion of the French scripts of the eight century and of the rise of 

the Caroline minuscule, a discussion that will be eagerly awaited. 

Almost all the scripts used in late antiquity and the early Middle Ages 
are represented in the present part, some by very fine specimens. In 
particular two Anglo-Saxon manuscripts stand out, the Echternach 
Gospels (no. 578), ‘a superb example of Anglo-Saxon calligraphy’, and 
the Kalendar of St. Willibrord (no. 606a) with marginalia probably 
in the hand of the saint himself, on which Dr. Lowe comments: ‘The 
script is personal and shows that to be a man of God you do not have to 
be an expert scribe.’ Among the French scripts a striking feature is the 
relatively large number of manuscripts (listed under no. 613, to which 
636 might be added) in which the first successful Caroline minuscule, 
that named after Maurdramaus, abbot of Corbie, appears. Of special 
palaeographical interest is the fragment of a treatise of the Manichees 
(no. 680) found in North Africa, which is written in a script which Dr. 
Lowe designates ‘a-type half-uncial’. 

One of the merits of C.L.A. is that the student not only finds descrip- 
tions of the script and abbreviations, but also a concise account of 
technical details like ruling and arrangement of quires, details in them- 
selves unimportant, but sometimes useful as throwing light on the 
origin of a manuscript. Working through them one becomes more and 
more impressed with the high standard of book production that was 
still maintained in some centres in Italy in the sixth century, despite the 
troubles of the times. Refinements such as the placing of the prickings to 
guide ruling inside the written space so that they should not obtrude 
upon the eye, the regular arrangement of hair and flesh sides of the 
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sheets of parchment, the use of red ink to separate text and commentary, 
the indenting of quotations, were not wholly forgotten. It was surely 
the presence of such books, as well as of older ones, in more northem 
centres, that made possible the revival of the later eighth century. In the 
present part it is noteworthy that in all five manuscripts written in the 
so-called ‘en’ type of minuscule (nos. 638, 647, 655-7) in the middle and 
second half of the eighth century, the prickings are placed through the 
written area. 

It is not Dr. Lowe’s custom to draw special attention to what is new 
in C.L.A., but there can hardly be a page on which some point that has 
hitherto escaped attention is not to be found, and this in spite of the 
fact that these manuscripts have long been the subjects of study by many 
scholars. To give a small illustration, that ‘wonderful manuscript’, as 
Souter called it, Paris lat. 653 (no. 527), an important witness to the text 
of Pelagius on the Pauline Epistles, was assigned by Souter to north 
Italy on grounds of script. Dr. Lowe has found two other manuscripts 
which, to judge from script, abbreviation and decoration, were presun- 
ably written in the same centre; and since one of these manuscripts 
(Wolfenbiittel Helmst. 513) is a copy cf the Lex Alamannorum, that 
centre may be in Switzerland rather than in north Italy. Again it s0 
happens that three manuscripts of the Commentary of Cassiodorus on 
the Psalms appear in the present part (nos. 638, 639, 694). They were all 
written in north France, two in the second half of the eighth century, 
and one saec. vilI-1x. Dr. Lowe notes that in all of them at the beginning 
of each psalm is a cross in the margin surmounted by a circle with w 
inside. They have another feature in common, not so rare, the use of red 
(alternate lines of red and green in no. 694) for the lemmata of the 
Psalms. It would be interesting to know whether these features go back 
to Cassiodorus himself. The only other manuscript of the work which 
has so far appeared in C.L.A. is the Durham Cath. MS. 152. It has the 
red lemmata and not the crosses, but contains an abbreviated form of the 
text.' There are two later manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Add. C. 
152 (S.C. 28718) written in north Italy in the ninth century and Bodley 
244 (S.C. 203g) written in England in the twelfth. The latter has the red 
lemmata, the former the red lemmata and the crosses, though not at the 
beginning of each psalm. It also contains the preface of Cassiodorus on 
his use of marginal notae to draw attention to certain subjects,? and a 
considerable number of the marginal notae themselves. 


'R. A. B. Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts, p. 21. 

2 It is not in the printed edition, but was printed by A. Reifferscheid, Sitz. 
Ber. der Wiener Akad., Phil.-hist. Kl. 56 (1867), 507 from Vat. Pal. lat. 271, 
saec. x. For Cassiodorus’ use of notae see also Inst. i. 26, p. 67 Mynors. 
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The manuscripts described in the present part have suffered many 
vicissitudes, and we can only be grateful for the enlightened policy of the 
kings of France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries aad of 
the Congregation of St. Maur, which ensured their preservation. Among 
the libraries which owned them in the Middle Ages that of the ancient 
abbey of Corbie stands out far above all the others. It might be termed 
the hero of this part. Without the manuscripts that belonged to it our 
knowledge of the scripts used in France during the early Middle Ages 
would have been incomparably poorer. R. W. Hunt 


Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai. 
Prepared under the direction of KENNETH W. CLarK. Pp. xi+ 
53, 1 plate. Washington: Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, 1952. 50 cents. 


Tue campaign of the Library of Congress and other American institu- 
tions for the microfilming and photographing of manuscripts in the 
libraries of Europe and elsewhere must rank among the major contribu- 
tions of the United States to international scholarship. The present 
publication is the result of a season’s work in 1949-50 at St. Catherine’s 
monastery, the library to which we owe the Codex Sinaiticus and other 
precious manuscripts. As explained in the brief but informative pre- 
face, it is not a catalogue of the library but an index to the films taken. 
For it was only the more important of the library’s contents that were 
recorded, though the selection was generous, as will appear from the 
following figures, the first in each case being the total number of manu- 
scripts in each class, the second the number photographed (the first 
figure gives the actual numbers; the catalogue numbers are misleading, 
as some volumes are missing and others were wrongly classified in the 
abbey’s lists): Total 3,300, in 11 languages; 1,687" (also 1,284 larger 
films of illuminations, and a complete microfilm record of 1,742 firmans). 
Greek manuscripts 2,291; 1,087. Arabic 600; 305 (plus one Persian 
volume wrongly classified). Georgian 88 (plus one Armenian volume), 
all. Slavonic 40 (plus one Latin, wrongly classified), all. Syriac 257; 
159. Ethiopic 6 ( plus an additional Armenian fragment), all. The basic 
chronological limit for selection was set at A.D. 1600 for ali types of 
religious manuscripts except liturgical texts, for which the limit was 
about A.D. 1400, and biblical texts, all of which were copied; but all 
manuscripts whatever of palaeographical value (there are many which 
have exact dates) were included, all semi-secular works were copied, 


' Sic, perhaps a misprint for 1,689, the actual total of the following items. 
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whatever the date, and whenever special requests were received the 
volumes concerned were included. 

A more informative guide to the microfilm materials is planned fo, 
the future, and the general editor invites inquiries not satisfied by the 
checklist, and any corrections and addenda which readers may have ty 
contribute. Meanwhile the list, in which in each case the nature of the 
text, the date (except in the case of Slavonic manuscripts, since the 
party included no expert in Slavonic palaeography), the number of 
folios, the material, the presence of illuminations, if any, and the length 
of the film are indicated, will enable inquirers to find what they need and 
to order positive copies of anything that interests them. The manuscripts 
are arranged in classes (language groups) by the catalogue numbers, 
A full catalogue of all illuminations is given, so that any subject in which 
an inquirer is interested can be identified and ordered. 

Although, as already stated, not strictly speaking a catalogue, the list 
gives a good general view of the more important part of the library. 
There is a surprising number of quite early manuscripts (seventh to 
twelfth centuries), a considerable number of them dated and many with 
colophons giving the name of the scribes. The contents are, as might be 
expected, mainly religious, but there are a few secular or semi-secular 
works, which include some of the Greek classics (e.g. Greek 1415, 
Euripides, A.D. 1465; 1721, Sophocles, sixteenth century; 1186, Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, twelfth century), sometimes combined with religious 
texts (e.g. 1838, Homer, Iliad, and Homilies, eighteenth century). It is 
good to know that, whatever past neglect there may have been, the 
manuscripts are now properly housed and cared for. 

Hearty thanks are due to Dr. Clark and his colleagues, to the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, under whose auspices the work was 
done, and to all concerned in the undertaking. A similar checklist of 
manuscripts in the Greek and Armenian Patriarchates at Jerusalem is to 
follow. There is at the beginning a good photograph of the monastery. 

H. I. Brew 


Mélanges Jules Lebreton, ii. Recherches de science religieuse, 
t. XL, nos. 1-2. Paris, 1952. 


Tue second volume of essays presented to the eminent historian of 
Christian origins avoids the desultoriness often found in such tributes. 
The selection of the contributors, the tradition of the Recherches, and 
above all the personality of the recipient ensure a sustaining interest 
throughout; and several of the essays have the authentic gleam of 
originality. 
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The historian will naturally incline towards the second and third 
sections of the book (‘Histoire de l’Eglise’ —“Théologie et Spiritualité’), 
though in the opening chapters on Christian origins he may have noted 
with interest the essay on the term and the concept of tradition in the 
Fathers, by Fr. P. Smulders. The value of tradition in the more strictly 
historiographical sense is the subject of two slightly overlapping essays 
on the coming of Christianity to Gaul by the late Professor Augustin 
Fliche and by Professor Palanque. M. Fliche’s ‘A propos des origines 
chrétiennes de la Gaule’ must be the last essay to appear from that 
notable pen. He suggests that Christianity probably reached Gaul from 
the East via the Rhone Valley rather than from Italy; but the evidence 
of the La Gayolle sarcophagus on which he mainly relies seems rather 
slender, as M. Palanque himself points out (pp. 169~70). The latter’s 
essay, “Traditions et histoire. A propos des légendes provengales’, is 
largely a critical demolition of an Appendix in the R.P. André-Vincent’s 
book (La Sainte-Baume) dealing with the Provence legend of the arrival 
in those parts of St. Mary Magdalene. This may be neatly done, but it 
contributes little to the larger problem of origins. The most straight- 
forward piece of historical writing is Fr. B. Leib’s article on the relations 
of Alexis Comnenus I with his patriarchs, where it is shown that while 
Alexis was able to get rid of the first (Cosmas) who proved intractable, 
and discard the second (Eustrates) who was merely tactless, when he got 
amore manageable one in Nicholas Grammaticus he was no more able 
than before to carry the Church with him in his project for the union of 
the Greek and Latin churches. The designs of the Emperor and of 
Urban II alike came to nothing because the patriarch and the hierarchy, 
though outwardly anxious to be compliant, could not overcome their 
suspicions of the Roman primacy and never had their hearts in the 
business. This is an illuminating chapter for anyone working on the 
relations between the two churches in the thirteenth or the fifteenth 
century. Interesting too is Professor Arquilli¢re’s chapter, ‘La Seconde 
Lettre de Grégoire VII 4 Hermann de Metz (1081)’; but his conclusion 
that the Pope had but a poor acquaintance with the works of St. Augustine 
and relied mainly on those of Gregory the Great was anticipated some 
years ago by the late Z. N. Brooke (Cambridge Medieval History, v. 53, 
esp. n. 3). 

The essays that have most held the reviewer’s attention are both in the 
final section of the book. M. Chenu’s ‘Dogme et théologie dans la 
bulle Unam Sanctam’, showing the contrast, yet the essential relation- 
ship, between the dogmatic form of the bull and the itellectus or rational 
explanation of its intention, is a supple piece of analysis, and even more 
so is Fr. Paul Henry’s exposition of Ruusbroec’s mystical doctrine of 
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the Trinity, the longest chapter in the book. The difficulty of under. 
standing Ruusbroec lies in his pregnant and highly specialized termino. 
logy, where words like eyghendoeme (‘fonds propre’), eyghenscap (‘pro- 
priétés’), or isticheit (‘existentialité’) present certain problems; and in 
that wonderful blending of feeling and comprehension every word 
counts. Fr. Henry shirks nothing, and his conclusion, to the effect that 
Ruusbroec never gave his adhesion to the ‘negative’ theology (that 
attracted Cusanus), but remained in between it and the ‘positive’ theo- 
logy, will be noted by students of later medieval thought. 

E. F. Jacos 


Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and Early Christian 
Thought. By Ropert M. Grant. Pp. 293. Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1952. 16 florins. 

PROFESSOR GRANT’S admirable book happily combines extensive erudi- 

tion with a readable style, and this learned study of the miraculous in 

the ancient world fills an important gap. The author refuses to see any 
fundamental difference in principle between Christian miracle-stories 
and their non-Christian counterparts. He prompts the question whether 
it could be regarded as part of the praeparatio evangelica that the increase 
in irrationalist feeling from the first century B.c. onwards led to a changed 
attitude to miracles. The ancient discussion of miracles was set in a 
context very different from that of today. While there was scepticism in 
plenty, the question in these debates is not so much whether the miracle 
happened, but how it happened—by magic or by divine power. Critics 
of Christianity like Celsus do not deny the miracles of the gospels ; they 
take them as evidence of Jesus’ magical abilities. Origen argues not that 

Jesus’ miracles were unique, but that they were far more useful and 

edifying than those of possible rivals. 

We are given highly interesting chapters on the idea of ‘laws of nature’ 
(the phrase first occurs in a physical sense in Philo, p. 23), and of the 
scientific attitude in antiquity. The second half of the book is devoted 
to the problems of divine omnipotence and creation ex nthilo, the biblical 
nature miracles, and the crucial problem of the resurrection of the body. 
No Christian doctrine caused more ridicule than the idea of physical 
resuscitation. 

In the last chapter the whole story is set into relation with the modern 
debate on ‘demythologization’. Professor Grant associates himself with 
the view of Kroner that ‘miracles happen on a level of meaning where 
the laws of nature have no place at all’. He is surely right in denying 
(p. 268) that the Greeks were such whole-hearted rationalists as is often 
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assumed, a thesis which finds abundant illustration in the recent lectures 
of Professor E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational. Nevertheless, 
Greek rationalism bequeathed an unfortunate legacy to the Church 
fathers in that they tried themselves to rationalize the Christian myths, 
so that ‘they lost the values they were trying to defend’. 

The book includes two plates. The first reproduces the Roman statue 
of Hippolytus represented as a philosopher ; the list of his works thereon 
‘shows the extent to which scientific and philosophical studies were 
valued in early Christianity’. The second is an amusing fourth-century 
marble figure from Tarsus, depicting Jonah being lowered into the 
monster’s mouth feet first so that it is an easy matter for him to emerge 
head first. “This represents the partial rationalization of the miracle. It 
would strain one’s credulity to imagine Jonah turning around inside 
a monster as narrow as this one was.’ Professor Grant, here and else- 
where, demonstrates the tendency to interpret miracles in such a way 
that while they are impossible they are not too improbable. 

The reference to Methodius has become lost on p. 233. Origen does 
not cube the measurements of Noah’s ark (p. 207); he only finds it 
necessary to square them (c. Cels. iv. 41). The story of Plato’s virgin 
birth he attributes not to Speusippus (p. 173) but to Aristander, the 
soothsayer of Alexander the Great (ibid. vi. 8). The remarks on Am- 
brose’s relation to Plotinus (p. 118) can now be supplemented by 
Courcelle’s paper in Revue de Philologie, 1951. 


Les Actes du procés de Paul de Samosate: étude sur la Christologie 
du ITT? au IV* siécle. By HENRI DE RIEDMATTEN, O.P. Pp. 171. 
(Coll. Paradosis, vi). Fribourg en Suisse: Editions St. Paul, 
1952. Swiss fr. 7.50. 

In this notable book the author’s purpose is to gather up the numerous 

loose ends left by the monographs on Paul by Bardy and Loofs, which 

appeared within a few months of one another in 1923 and 1924 and 
arrived at widely differing interpretations of Paul’s doctrine. Loofs died 
in 1928. M. Bardy was able to produce a much revised edition of his 
work in 1929; in this he took account of Loofs’s study, but his general 
view of Paul’s theology as adoptionist remained scarcely modified. Dr. 

Telfer, reviewing both at length in 7.7.S. xxvi, 1925, pp. 187-99, 

observed that each of these magnificent books had an axe to grind. It is 

among the merits of Pére de Riedmatten’s book that he has abstained 
from grinding axes. 

First among its merits, however, must be reckoned the fact that the 
author gives a critical text of all the fragments attributed to Paul 











92 
or to his adversaries. Loofs and Bardy were content for the mos 
part to depend upon the printed editions. Where a modern critical | 
edition, such as Schwartz’s Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, is lacking 
the author has gained first-hand acquaintance with the manuscripts. In 
at least one point of no minor significance this makes a difference. Loofs 
believed that Paul’s adversaries explicitly recognized the existence of ; 
human soul in Christ. Pére de Riedmatten is able to show, from the 
manuscript which he has personally seen, that Loofs’s argument rests 
on a wrong foundation. He took a sentence forming part of the lemm 
as if it were the first sentence of the fragment. This reopens the road for 
the thesis of Dr. C. E. Raven that the Origenist adversaries of Paul held 
a theology which closely foreshadowed Apollinarianism. 

The first chapter examines the fundamental document, the extracts 
from the Synodal Letter of 268 given by Eusebius of Caesarea. The 
author argues (against Bardy) that Eusebius had read the appended 
minutes of the debate between Paul and Malchion. He also thinks that 
Theodoret, though substantially following Eusebius, had independent 
access to the original text. 

In the second chapter we approach thorny ground—the provenance 
of the fragments. Without exception the fragments come from the 
documentary collections of the Cyrillist-Monophysite camp. These 
collections of extracts selected for polemical purposes are, !ike the 
sheet let down to the apostle, full of clean and unclean beasts. Side by 
side with genuine fragments they contain some which are Apollinarian 
forgeries. The question was not discussed by Loofs and Bardy— 
une insouciance étonnante. Two leading authorities, M. Richard and 
R. Devreesse, who have studied the fifth-century florilegia in detail, 
have both expressed profound suspicion of the authenticity of the frag- 
ments ascribed to Paul. Indeed M. Bardy, reviewing the present work 
(Revue des sciences religieuses, xxvi, 1952, pp. 294-6), has now declared 
that through their work he has lost his former confidence in the authen- 
ticity of the fragments, so that he would now have to be even more 
critical of his own monograph than Pére de Riedmatten. The fragments 
of the Dialogue between Paul and Malchion make their first certain 
appearance in 429 with the fanatical lawyer Eusebius, later bishop of 
Dorylaeum. It is far from impossible that when he put up his placard 
with passages from Nestorius set beside quotations from Paul he had 
been carefully briefed by an Apollinarian or fellow-traveller, who put 
into his hands alleged statements of Paul really forged by the party in 
the anti-Antiochene interest. 
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Nevertheless Pére de Riedmatten believes the fragments to be genuine. 
Certain evidence that all the fragments are derived from a florilegium 
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would be provided by coincidences of incipit and explicit. There is some 
overlapping between the various quotations, but the author argues that 
there is sufficient evidence of divergence between the parallel texts to 
poit away from this conclusion. He also makes the interesting observa- 
tion (p. 38) that many statements ascribed to Paul in fragments said to 
come from the Synodal Letter are paralleled by other statements said 
to come from the Dialogue appended to it. He concludes that the ex- 
tracts from the Dialogue were made to substantiate particular statements 
in the Synodal Letter, and suggests that the selection was made by the 
person who launched the documents into the Christological controversy. 
The author further observes that the /emmata of the fragments refer to 
the ‘notes’ appended to the Synodal Letter in the same terms as Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, and there is nothing in the fragments themselves in- 
consistent with Eusebius’ statements. Again, many of the fragments are 
repetitive ; if the compiler were a forger, why did he need to multiply 
texts to the same effect? The extracts from the Dialogue have an 
authentic ring; in fr. 36" the dialogue style is prominent. (To read the 
fragment is to feel the overwhelming weight of this argument.) 

Accordingly the ground is clear for the doctrinal problem: Is the 
theological content of the fragments an anachronism in 268? The 
theology of Paul’s adversaries is shown to have marked affinities in 
content and terminology with that of Apollinarius. Loofs rightly re- 
garded the bishops as Origenists, but believed that like Origen they 
confessed a human soul in Christ (Loofs, Paulus, pp. 88 f., 260). Pere de 
Riedmatten uses the evidence of Pamphilus’ Apology for Origen to show 
that during the latter part of the third century Origen’s Christology was 
being criticized precisely on the ground that he assigned an important 
place to Christ’s soul. In a crucial fragment (it is again fr. 36) Malchion 
suggests that the union in Christ can be compared to the union of the 
human body and soul. Paul objects that there is no real analogy, and 
that human nature has a different constitution. The bishops take up 
Paul’s phrase (fr. 30): ‘What is the meaning-of the assertion that Jesus 
Christ had a constitution different from ours? We maintain that his 
constitution differed from ours in but one respect, admittedly of the 
first magnitude, that in him the God-Logos was what the inner man is 
in us.’ In short, the Christology of Paul’s adversaries is that of Origen, 
minus his doctrine of the soul of Christ. 

What reasons may be given for this divergence of the Origenist 
bishops from their master Pére de Riedmatten does not discuss at length. 

* Bardy’s numbering of the fragments is kept; de Riedmatten has only one 


unimportant sentence (fr. 14, from Sev. Ant. c. Imp. Gr. i) to add to those 
known to Bardy. 
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It is noticeable that Origen’s doctrine of the pre-existence of souls does 
not seem to have been the rock of offence; rather they felt that if Christ 
had a human soul, he cannot be distinguished from the rest of mankind, 
and there is no defence against Psilanthropism. It is remarkable that the 
bishops should have ignored the argument, advanced by Origen himself 
as we now know from the Tura papyrus find, that any part of human 
nature not assumed by the Logos cannot be saved. 

The author’s interpretation is substantiated by a neglected passage 
of Eusebius, de Eccles. Theol. i. 20. 7, where he makes it clear that a 
substantial reason for the condemnation of Paul was his assertion of a 
human soul in Christ. The Christology of Eusebius himself is shown to 
be closely akin to that of the bishops. 

The remainder of the book considers the tradition about Paul in the 
documents of the Arian controversy. The action against Photinus at 
Sirmium in 351 is acutely discussed. On the argument first advanced 
in 358-9 by the Homoiousian party that homoousios had been rejected 
by the Council of 268, Pére de Riedmatten rightly prefers the authority 
of Hilary to that of Athanasius; he thinks that if Paul used the word, it 
must have been Malchion who first introduced it into the debate. In a 
final chapter he argues convincingly for the authenticity of the Letter of 
the Six Bishops (against Schwartz). 

Apart from a regret that not more is said about the doctrine of Paul 
himself, such criticisms as I have to offer are only concerned with minor 
points. The first reference to Origen at p. 53, n. 15, is wrong. At p. 59, 
n. 48, the author says that Origen only uses the anthropological analogy 
in c. Cels. vi. 48 to illustrate the relation between the Logos and the 
Church as the body of Christ. I miss here (and at p. 132, n. 50) a reference 
to c. Cels. iv. 15 and 18, where Origen is arguing that the soul, whether 
of Jesus or of any other rational being, undergoes no change of essence 
by incorporation in a body; a fortiori the Logos suffers no change in 
the Incarnation. On pp. 94 f. the quotation from Ps.-Leontius, de 
Sectis, lacks its reference. 

The book is written with lucidity and has flashes of wit, e.g. the re- 
mark (p. 112) that Bardy’s monograph on Lucian of Antioch ‘represents 
at least the maximum’ that can be said about that shadowy figure. It is 
an indispensable study of the highest quality. H. CHADWICK 
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The Explanatio Symboli ad Initiandos: a Work of Saint Ambrose. 
Edited by the late Dom R. H. Conno_ty. Pp. 39. Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. 10s. net. 

Tuts slim volume, intended to be the last of the noteworthy series of 

TexTs AND STUDIES inaugurated in 1893, contains the first truly critical 

edition of the Explanatio symboli, and the only one which students can 

conveniently consult. It was almost ready for the press when Dom 

Connolly died in March 1948, and has been revised and prepared for 

publication by his friend Canon J. H. Srawley. After giving a brief but 

exhaustive account of the three surviving manuscripts, Dom Connolly 
sets out his reconstructed text, appending a few explanatory notes and 

a free translation. In a final chapter, which he originally prepared for 

his projected study of the De sacramentis, he draws attention to a num- 

ber of points of resemblance between the Explanatio and St. Ambrose’s 
admitted writings, concluding like Caspari and Dr. Homes Dudden that 
it must be a sermon preached by the great bishop of Milan. Slight 
though it is, the argument carries conviction, and indeed the edition as 

a whole, though the master’s final touch is obviously lacking, bears the 

imprint of his consummate scholarship. The only pity is that he did not 

include, in what is surely going to be the definitive edition, a biblio- 
graphy of literature dealing with the Explanatio. Nevertheless, students 
owe a great debt to him, as also to those who watched over the book 


after his death, for making this precious little work readily accessible. 
J. N. D. KELLY 


History of Salonitan Christianity. By EJNAR DyGcve. Pp. xiii+ 164. 
Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co.; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 1951. 16s. net. 

Dr. DyGGvE starts with the claim, which he supports by invoking 

Zeiller and Grabar as witnesses, that ‘after Rome, Salona is the most 

important urban area on European soil for studies in the archaeology of 

early Christianity’. Abundant material is to be found there in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, and the site was never again encumbered with 
buildings after the destruction of the city by the Avars in A.D. 614. The 
work of the Archaeological Institute of Vienna, of which the three 
volumes of Forschungen in Salona remain as a memorial, has, during the 
last thirty years, been continued by Danish scholars, assisted by the 

Rask-Oersted Foundation. In this notable enterprise Dr. Dyggve must 

be accorded a certain primacy of honour, and anything from his pen is 

assured of a respectful welcome. The present volume reproduces a course 
of six lectures, delivered at Oslo in the autumn of 1946, to each of which 
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are added short but detailed notes together with photographs and 
ground-plans. In these lectures there is concisely presented the sub- 
stance of such discoveries by Dyggve, based on the work of Franz 
Bulic and his companions, as are recorded in Recherches a Salone, i and 
ii, in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, lix, and in Atti del III Congresso 
intern. di Archeol. cristiana (1934). 

In the first, introductory chapter Dyggve offers a short, topographical 
description of Salona, and stresses the importance of Diocletian’s palace 
at nearby Spalato as an influence on local style in architecture. He then 
comments shortly on the adaptation by the Christian church of pagan 
cult-objects and sanctuaries. Not all the examples given are equally 
impressive, and it may be thought that Dyggve goes rather further than 
his evidence leads him when he interprets the presence of two incised 
crosses, of unknown date, near ‘a natural grotto-like niche’ which may 
have been consecrated to Silvanus, as showing that ‘the cult of a God of 
Nature has in this case enjoyed authorization by the Church’. But the 
general principle that the Church was eager to transform the holy places 
rather than to destroy them is well illustrated by the fate of the two 
small shrines of Nemesis that are to be found in the amphitheatre. The 
better preserved of these chapels, wherein the gladiators used to invoke 
a prosperous fortune for their arms, was embellished in the fifth century 
with painted figures of Christian martyrs who had passed by while 
proceeding along the narrow passage to the arena. 

In Chapter II Dyggve treats concisely of the early bishops of Salona, 
and then describes the cathedral (built, as a well-preserved mosaic 
indicates, by the bishops Symferius and Esychius about A.D. 420-30) 
together with the complex of buildings round it. Dyggve’s comments 
are of particular value when he is explaining primitive baptismal practice 
with reference to the group of rooms attached to the celebrated baptistery 
at Salona and when, in more controversial fashion, he is arguing in 
favour of the view earlier advanced by W. Gerber (Christliche Kultbauten 
Istriens und Dalmatiens, 1912) and R. Egger (Forschungen in Salona, i, 
1917), that double, or parallel, churches represent a combination of 
‘congregational church’ with ‘memorial church consecrated to the cult 
of relics’. Dyggve next discusses the collection of buildings which he 
identifies with the episcopal church and baptistery of the Arians, estab- 
lished about A.D. 500 when the province of Dalmatia had come under 
the control of the Arian Ostrogoths. Fuller examination of this site serves 
to correct Bulic’s statement, popularized by C. F. Rogers in Baptism 
and Christian Archaeology (1903), p. 331, that baptism must here have 
been administered by affusion rather than by submersion. 

Chapters IV and V contain a description of the cemeteries of Manas- 
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tirine, Marusinac, and Kapljuc, as well as some valuable remarks on the 
subject of the martyr-cult. Dyggve’s admirably clear diagrams and re- 
constructions well illustrate such matters of architectural interest as 
the importance of the martyr-shrine in causing the evolution of the tran- 
sept, a thesis which A. Grabar defends (Martyrium, i. 297) against 
the criticisms of Th. Klauser (vom Heroon zur Martyrerbasilika, 1942). 
They also reveal the custom of leaving the ‘nave’ of the shrine as an open 
courtyard flanked by a covered ambulatory, an arrangement similar to 
that at Merida, in Spain, where, according to Gregory of Tours (de 
gloria martyrum, xc), three trees stood in front of the altar of St. Eulalia. 
But Dyggve’s researches concern liturgy as well as architecture. He 
discusses the occurrence of tomb-slabs furnished with one or more 
plate-like depressions and rectangular openings, and concludes that 
these are provided to hold food and to receive libations respectively, so 
that the dead may share in the feasts which take place at the tomb. In 
that case, Augustine’s lament (Confessions, vi. 2) that the Christian 
burial-feasts bore a close resemblance to the parentalia is seen to be 
fully justified, and such frank borrowing from pagan practice illustrates 
an extreme application of the principle laid down by Gregory Thauma- 
turgus (ap. Gregory of Nyssa, Vita, P.G. xlvi. 954), that the multitude 
should be indulged and allowed to feast lavishly at commemorations of 
the martyrs in the hope that ‘under the influence of faith’ they would 
gradually become more scrupulous and devoted to the one God. 
Dyggve’s thesis is hard to resist, but to claim in its support that the 
mensa with the five conspicuous depressions (fig. v, 32) must have been 
raised over the remains of the ‘four soldier-martyrs’, Antiochianus, 
Gaianus, Telius, and Paulinianus, is to disregard the arguments of H. 
Delehaye in Analecta Bollandiana, x\vii, where it is pointed out that the 
inscription with the four names on it seems to have been recovered from 
Manastirine rather than from their traditional resting-place at Kapljuc 
and that, in any event, the word militum in the somewhat confused 
record of the Hieronymian Martyrology is probably due to the misread- 
ing of a topographical notice. 

Dyggve concludes with a short account of the churches erected near 
Salona in the time of the Croatian princes. He declines to accept 
Strzygowski’s theory (Altslavische Kunst, 14) that the closely packed 
buttresses and pilasters represent a fashion suggested by construction 
in wood, as may be the case with the ‘long and short work’ and pilaster 
strips of such Saxon churches as Earl’s Barton. Rather he discovers in 
these features the influence of Syrian and Mesopotamian art on a country 
which tended instinctively to look eastwards with more readiness than 


| towards Rome. 
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Peculiarities of English style make Dyggve’s book by no means easy 
to read, but its value is obvious. While it does not pretend to be the 
‘complete work on Salona Christiana’ hoped for by Dyggve, it offers 
detailed studies which must go to form the foundation of any such large. 
scale project. R. L. P. Micsury 


Celibacy, a Requirement for Admission to Baptism in the Early 
Syrian Church. By A. Véésus. Pp. 68. Stockholm, 1951. 


F. C. BurxitT’s opinion that Aphraates’ Demonstrations point to 
Baptism being conditional upon celibacy in the Syrian Church is rightly 
set aside in this learned paper. As the reviewer sought to show in the 
Church Quarterly Review, cxlv, 1948, 177-91, the persons referred to in 
Dem. vii were not catechumens but penitents, ?’yabe. But Dr. Védbus 
believes that celibacy had been demanded in Syria before the Western 
recognition of married Christians influenced Aphraates and later writers. 
Whether, however, the evidence collected here for this theory from 
heretical, mainly encratite, authorities such as Marcion, Tatian, the 
Odes of Solomon, is sufficient to prove that the earlier Syriac-speaking 
Church included baptized celibates and others not baptized (as Burkitt 
imagined it did even in Aphraates’ day) is very doubtful. 

Dr. Véébus also discovers liturgical sources in Dem. vii to account for 
alleged discrepancies. Yet if one remembers that Aphraates was a 
monk addressing a monk and a community of ‘religious’, his language 





becomes intelligible. His attitude, and that of St. Ephraem, was that | 


marriage is ‘very good’, though celibacy is the royal road to heaven. | 


That, despite Tatian and the evidence collected here, may well have been 
the attitude of the Syrian Church from early days. 

This paper, the first of the Estonian Theological Society in exile, has 
an introduction with a most moving reference to Estonian Christians 
who have died under persecution. C. S. C. WILLIams 


Die Spuren eines alteren dthiopischen Evangelientextes im Licht 
der literarischen Monumente. By ARTHUR V66Bus. Pp. 49. 
Stockholm, 1951. 

Tuls study of the Ethiopic text of the gospels treats of the problem of 

the original form of a neglected version. Dr. Véébus rejects the gener- 

ally accepted opinion that the Ethiopic version was made from the 


Greek: he holds with Gildemeister that it is based on a Syriac original. | 


Following Hackspill, he traces the origin of this version to the activity 
of Syrian monks who, coming to Abyssinia in the fifth and sixth cen- 
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turies, were the effective founders of Christianity there, for the success 
of Frumentius in earlier days had been limited and had ended in 
stagnation. These monks brought with them their own gospel manu- 
scripts, written in Syriac and not, as Hackspill thought, in Greek and in 
the textual form we know as Old Syriac. Those conclusions, now set out 
at some length in this Paper, were outlined briefly in the author’s 
Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac, pp. 151-6 (see F.T.S., 
NS., Vol. iii, pp. 264 ff.). There Dr. V66bus examined the ‘vulgate’ text 
of five passages from Matthew and Luke in the Platt-Praetorius edition 
(1899)! and found represented Old Syriac readings which had escaped 
revision. This accords with the verdict of Burkitt. 

In the work under review Dr. Védbus brings forward new material 
to substantiate his conclusions. He examines quotations from Matthew 
and Luke in literature emanating from monastic circles in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. In nine verses he notes variants which diverge 
from the Ethiopic ‘vulgate’ and correspond to readings found in some 
form of the Old Syriac. Not all the examples in this limited selection 
are of equal weight and not all the possibilities in each case have been 
considered in deciding the origin of the variants; but, until a fuller 
investigation is undertaken, we must be grateful to the learned author 
for directing attention to the problem and for proposing an attractive 
solution. 

Two slips may be noted: at p. 24, in the quotation from Emmanuel 
e-Sahhar, p>.» should be translated ‘das in Ewigkeit’ and not ‘des 
Reiches’ ; at p. 27 the negative particle in the ‘vulgate’ quotation should 
be A. WiLiiamM Durr McHarpy 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers no. 6. Pp. vili+251; 36 plates. Harvard 
University Press, 1951. $7.50. 


THE sixth volume of Dumbarton Oaks Papers contains seven substantial 
articles on a variety of historical, archaeological, and theological topics 
of Byzantine interest ranging in date from the fourth to the tenth 
century. Three are of primarily archaeological concern. In one André 
Grabar discusses in French a gold medallion from the Treasure of 
Mersin in Cilicia which he attributes to the fourth century and to 
Syrian workmanship. Glanville Downey, in an essay of which a greater 
part consists of footnotes than of text, seeks to show that the Church of 
the Apostles at Constantinople which contained the tomb of Con- 


' The text in these passages does not differ from that printed in the British 
and Foreign Bible Society edition (1939). 
? Encyc. Bib. iv. 5012. 
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stantine the Great was built not by him but by his son Constantius, 
To do this it is, of course, necessary to reject the statements of the Vita 
Constantini in favour of the testimony of much later writers such as 
Procopius, Constantine of Rhodes, and Nicholas Mesarites, a proceeding 
which encounters more difficulties than the author seems to appreciate, 
Ernst Kitzinger, in what is intended to be the first of three articles on 
floor mosaics of the fourth to sixth centuries, discusses a group of 
important and unusual pavements in the church of S. Demetrius at 
Nikopolis which he attributes to the sixth century. It is unfortunate that 
a work of this importance should have to be undertaken solely from 
what the illustrations show to be rather indifferent oblique photographs 
and not from a study of the mosaics zm situ. 

In two articles of mainly historical interest, Professor A. Vasiliev 
examines at some length the historicity of the Second Russian Attack 
on Constantinople in the tenth century and more briefly the relations of 
Hugh Capet and Byzantium at the same period. In the former Vasiliev 
sets out not only such primary authorities as refer to the matter, but 
also the views of numerous modern writers, most of which are of no 
consequence since none had access to any other sources than are now 
available. In the course of this rather tedious exposition it soon becomes 
clear that Vasiliev strongly favours the view that the tradition of Oleg’s 
raid on Constantinople rests on a sure historical foundation. 

Finally, there are two papers likely to be of special interest to readers 
of the Journal. Francis Dvornik, surveying the relations of Emperors, 
Popes, and Councils from Constantine to Justinian, stresses the essential 
function of Emperors in the initiation of Conciliar deliberation as 
opposed to the definition of doctrine which belonged to the Councils 
themselves. He draws attention to similarities between the authority of 
Councils in this period and the authority of the Senate in dealing with 
matters referred to it by the Emperor or recognized as within its com- 
petence. In procedure, too, a parallel may be drawn between the 
authority accorded to the representatives of Rome in some Councils 


and that of the princeps senatus. Whether Dvornik’s conclusion that | 


(p. 22) ‘the Church was not despotically ruled by the Emperors during 
the period which preceded the Eastern schism’ follows from these 
considerations may perhaps be doubted, especially in view of the not 
infrequent occasions on which a Patriarch was deposed, as for example 
in the reign of Anastasius, for comparatively minor doctrinal deviations 
from the Emperor’s theological position. There is lastly a valuable paper 
by Milton V. Anastos on the Immutability of Christ and Justinians' 
condemnation of Theodore of Mopsuestia, which gives a clear and useful 
account of certain elements in the complicated affair of the Three 
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Chapters, and is intended as a preliminary draft of part of the author’s 
projected book on the theology of Justinian. 

The excellent print and lavish format of the Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
make this volume, like its fellows, pleasant reading. But it lacks one 
essential without which no work of scholarship should ever be allowed 
to appear in public: there is no index. J. N. L. Myres 


Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen-dge, vol. ii: Ordines i-xiii, 
vol. iii: Ordines xiv-xxxiv, in Spicilegium Lovaniense. Etudes et 
documents, fasc. 23, 24. By MIcHEL ANDRIEU. Pp. xlix+538; 
viii+634. Louvain, 1948, 1951. 

In these monumental volumes Mgr M. Andrieu, the dean of the 

theological faculty of Strasbourg University, fulfills the greater part of 

a promise, made in 1931, when he gave a critical account of all existing 

manuscripts of the so-called Ordines Romani of the eight, ninth, and 

tenth centuries.‘ The two volumes of texts will soon be followed by a 

third, and, let us hope, by a final volume of tables and indexes. 

Ordines Romani have been increasingly well known, since Mabillon 
published a collection of papal Ordines 1689.7 Since that time his series 
of fifteen items, dating from the eight to the fifteenth century, has been 
completed by new discoveries. Many of these publications, however, 
are based on a single manuscript; the presentation of the texts was often 
uncritical and the editions not seldom inaccessible. Hence Mgr Andrieu, 
with his usual and silent thoroughness, went to work, and the result is 
now being presented in an unrivalled collection, unsurpassed also for 
its critical introductions. 

The term Ordines Romani, however convenient and euphonious, 
needs to be properly understood. To follow the Roman liturgy was an 
idea which in the early Middle Ages had a very different meaning from 
that which it bore from the thirteenth century onwards. In the evolution 
of Western liturgy, consequent upon the Carolingian Renaissance and 
the monastic reform, the authority of Rome was beyond discussion. 
Yet the books which Rome provided were not simply copied and 
followed to the letter. In matters liturgical, unity was not yet synony- 
mous with uniformity. This is apparent from the history of all liturgical 
books, including the Ordines Romani. Almost every manuscript repre- 
sents a new phase of development. Franks, Germans, and Anglo-Saxons 
followed the Roman liturgy in their own way, according to what the 


Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen-dge, vol. i: Les Manuscrits, in Spicilegium 
Lovaniense . . ., fasc. 11, Louvain, 1931. 
* Museum Italicum, ii, reprinted in PL, 78. 973 ff. 
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available books, knowledge, local circumstances, and veneration for 
existing usages allowed. Hence the greater part of Andrieu’s Ordines 
have certainly their origin in Rome or Italy. But only a few of those 
which have survived preserve their primitive aspect. By far the greater 
part are elaborated and reflect the everyday life of medieval Christen- 
dom as it was lived in the churches of Gaul. And it is precisely in this, 
that the invaluable importance of Andrieu’s publication lies. 

This edition is a fundamental contribution to the historical study of 
public worship in the Middle Ages. This study cannot boast of having 
an abundance of critical documentation, but the students of medieval 
liturgy are few, and their number certainly would not justify the 
sacrifices of time, labour, and expenses hidden in this work. Andrieu 
himself is well aware of this. In fact, in the general introduction he puts 
his finger upon the sore of modern medieval study as a whole. Many a 
medievalist deals cheerfully with the thought and culture of those days, 
without showing the slightest interest in and knowledge of what 
medieval men did and thought in church. He recognizes the history of 
art and architecture, archaeology, and handwriting as topics of learning 
and research. But the manifestations of cultus, the day and night 
Offices in cathedrals, monasteries, and far-off parishes, where particu- 
larly the educated men passed a great deal of their lives, are completely 
neglected. Advent and Lent, penance and sacraments, the liturgical 
year with its many feasts and ceremonies, in short, the liturgy, the vital 
power of religious, social, and cultural life, is a closed book and com- 
pletely overlooked in the teaching of history. Here the medievalists 
(especially in this country) may yet learn from their colleagues, the 
classicists. This new edition of the Ordines Romani may show them 
both the way and method to be followed. S. J. P. van Dijk 


The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, by BERYL SMALLEY. 
Pp. xxii+406. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 37s. 6d. 

THE first edition of Miss Smalley’s book on the study of the Bible, and 

particularly its literal interpretation, from the time of the early Fathers 

until the middle of the thirteenth century was published in 1941. Dr. 

Souter reviewed it in the Journal, vol. xliii, p. 99. It has been an inspira- 


tion to medievalists during the last decade and a general appreciation of | 


its contents is not called for now. A reviewer’s business is, rather, to 
show the reader what he is getting in 1952 that he did not get in 1941. 
Outwardly the first edition and the second are the same size, but the 
second edition contains, in fact, 373 pages of text, instead of 270. Part 
of the increased length is due to the incorporation, here and there, of 
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discoveries which scholars, including the author herself, have published 
since 1941. Thus we have new matter on Philo (pp. 6-8), Origen and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (pp. 9-20), Remigius (pp. 40-41), the study of 
Greek (pp. 43-44, 337-8), the use of the Bible for political purposes 
in eleventh-century Italy (pp. 48-49), Lambert of Utrecht (p. 51), 
Strabo and the Gloss (pp. 57-60), Nicholas Manjacoria (pp. 79-81), the 
Koran (p. 81), Richard of St. Victor (p. 106), Andrew of St. Victor 
(pp. 112-13), Herbert of Bosham (pp. 186-95), Robert of Melun (pp. 
215-16, 219, 228-30), William of Middleton (pp. 285~7), ‘John of Varzy’ 
(pp. 290-1), Hugh of St. Cher and Guerric of St. Quentin (pp. 295-8). 
Miss Smalley has also been able to add new evidence about the author- 
ship of parts of the Gloss (p. 61), quotations from the commentaries of 
Andrew of St. Victor on Ecclesiastes and Kings (pp. 139, 154), further 
references to Andrew and his works in thirteenth-century English 
manuscripts (p. 183), a passage illustrating Gratian’s attitude to the 
precepts of the Old Law (p. 303), a lively extract from the chronicle of 
Friar Salimbene (p. 307), and some pages on the study of Hebrew 
(pp. 338-42). 

These incidentals give a fresh interest to all parts of the new edition. 
The real justification for it lies in the chapter on the Friars which is 
twice as long as it was and has two wholly new sections called ‘Postills 
and Postillators’ (pp. 264-81) and ‘The Libri Naturales, Ethics and 
Politics’ (pp. 308-28). In the first of these sections the author gives an 
account of her recent researches in the little-known literature of exegeti- 
cal theology, at Paris in the period between Langton’s departure in 1206 
and the foundation of the studium at St. Jacques in 1229, as well as 
immediately afterwards, when Hugh of St. Cher was compiling his 
postills, and at Oxford from about 1230 to 1265. In the second section 
she discusses the reception of the new Aristotle in both universities at 
this time. The achievement of the postillators and the atmosphere in 
which they worked are summarized on pp. 367-73 of the ‘Conclusions’. 
This last chapter is wholly rewritten and occupies eighteen pages in 
place of five. It begins with some brilliantly lucid pages of summary in 
which Miss Smalley points out that each of the schools of biblical 
exegesis flourished for a time and then fell ‘into an oblivion so profound 
that its successors remind us of men building on the site of a buried city, 
unaware of the civilization lying beneath their feet’. Further on two 
admirable paragraphs summarize the developments in the method and 
apparatus of biblical study. ‘By the end of the [thirteenth] century one 
could look up one’s text in a concordance, find a list of variant readings 
by consulting correctoria, and probably discover what Augustine had said 
about the points arising from it. Glossaries, dictionaries and other aids 
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to study filled several shelves in any well-stocked library.’ The Gloss, 
in perhaps a dozen volumes—we have more or less complete sets sur- 
viving from a number of English monastic houses and friaries—‘with 
the Histories of Peter Comestor and the Genealogies of Peter of Poitiers, 
formed an indispensable minimum for the teaching of “‘sacra pagina” ’. 


N. R. Ker 


Le Prosaire de la Sainte-Chapelle, manuscrit du chapitre de Saint- 
Nicolas de Bari (vers 1250). = Monumenta Musicae Sacrae, I. 
By RENE-JEAN HESBERT. 4°, pp. 112, 152 phototypies. Macon: 
Protat Fréres, 1952. Prix broché: 4,000 fr. francais. 


Dom HEsBerT a découvert dans le trésor de la collégiale Saint-Nicolas 
de Bari un Graduel-Prosaire contenant les chants pour les fétes des 
saints parisiens et pour des solennités telles que la Dedicatio sancte 
capelle, la féte de Ste Couronne d’Epines, ainsi que nombre de piéces 
inédites composées tout exprés pour les anniversaires célébrés a la 
Sainte-Chapelle. De toute évidence, le texte est celui d’un prosaire de la 
Sainte-Chapelle de Paris. 

Comment un tel manuscrit se trouve 4 Saint-Nicholas de Bari, la 
chose est due aux circonstances qui ont amené la fondation de cette 
église. Charles II d’Anjou, régnant sur I’ Italie méridionale (1284-1309), 


fait de la collégiale Saint-Nicolas sa propre chapelle palatine et y impose | 


la liturgie de la Sainte-Chapelle de Paris. Une charte de I’an 1304 fait 
allusion aux livres liturgiques secundum ordinem Parisiorum ecclesiae que 
Charles II a donnés a son église, et un inventaire du trésor de la col- 
légiale, daté de 1296, mentionne déja I’existence de livres liturgiques 
ad usum Parisiensis eccl., formant un total de 23 volumina. Ainsi donc, une 
dizaine d’années avant d’établir la charte de fondation de sa chapelle, 
le prince lui avait procuré tous les livres parisiens nécessaires. 

Notre Prosaire provient-il de ce fonds de manuscrits donnés en 1296! 
A bon droit dom H. ‘ne voit pas de bonnes raisons qui autoriseraient 4 
en douter’ (p. 28). Il ajoute méme que notre manuscrit existait déja 
vers 1250 et était a l’usage de la Sainte-Chapelle de Paris, ce qui est 
parfaitement possible, et méme se présente comme I’explication obvie 
d’un livre qui n’a pas regu I’addition de la féte de S. Pierre de Vérone 
(canonisé en 1253 et accepté bientét dans la liturgie parisienne), qui 
n’a regu aucune mention de saints italiens et reste muet sur la translation 
de S. Nicolas a Bari (g mai). 

Nous eussions souhaité que I’hypothése d’une date plus tardive pour 
notre Prosaire eit été discutée en détail, fit-elle sortie du débat com- 
plétement ruinée. Ici comme en d’autres endroits, nous avons a déplorer 
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la dure nécessité qui a empéché dom H. de s’étendre comme il I’aurait 
voulu (p. 33, S.); mais c’est merveille néanmoins de voir comment il a 
pu nous donner tant de choses dans l’espace qui lui était mesuré. 
Outre l’analyse de tout le manuscrit, |’auteur transcrit intégralement les 
29 proses inédites, dresse la table des incipit mélodiques de toutes les 
piéces et en fait l'étude musicale avec sa compétence habituelle: il 
distingue 23 compositions musicales originales réparties sur 133 piéces. 
Les 152 fac-similés, trés lisibles, constituent une aubaine inappréciable 
pour les musicologues qui savent a quel point sont devenues introuvables 
les publications donnant la musique des prosaires médiévaux. 

Ce magnifique volume fait honneur 4 la science francaise, au moine 
musicologue dont la réputation ne cesse de s’affirmer, au maitre- 
imprimeur Protat qui s’est surpassé pour que ce monument fat digne 
de son objet. Louis BROU, 0.S.B. 


Archbishop Pecham. By D. L. Doutr. Pp. xii+362. Oxford 
University Press, 1952. 42s. 


Tue career of John Pecham, the only Franciscan friar to become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has hitherto deterred biographers. A theologian 
of repute throughout Western Christendom, a religious poet of dis- 
tinction and a pillar of his order, he has nevertheless found himself in 
one or other of two unpromising groups: that of men famous in their 
day for qualities unappreciated by posterity, and that of rulers capaces 
imperii nisi imperassent. Of the three canonized saints (two of them 
doctors of the Church) whom he knew well, he consistently opposed the 
teaching of one, perhaps with asperity, and harassed and excom- 
municated another. His episcopate was a series of quarrels, anxieties, 
and frustrations, and his last years were clouded with disappointment 
and mental disease. Yet he touched great men and great movements at 
so many points, and had such a share in moulding the course of events, 
that a full-length biography was needed. It is not every historian who is 
familiar with two such very different worlds as the intellectual circle of 
the mendicant friars and the administrators of English economic and 
legal life, but Miss Douie is such a one. She has long been known as a 
student of Franciscan life and thought; this book reveals her as an 
adept in handling the whole rich texture of English social and official 
organization in the age of Edward I. 

Pecham’s life falls roughly into two sections, divided by his appoint- 
ment to Canterbury. In the first, spent largely abroad, he is the friar, 
the apologist, the theologian, the devotional writer; in the second, 
spent wholly in England and Wales, he is the archbishop. The episode of 
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the Oxford condemnations of 1283 is almost the only moment when the 
two Pechams are for a short space fused. For the European historian the 
first period is undoubtedly the more significant, and recent scholars, 
both Franciscans and franciscainisants, have devoted much labour to it. 
Their tendency, perhaps, has been to exaggerate Pecham’s importance 
as a schoolman. Great as was his reputation, it is difficult to point toa 
single thesis or opinion of his which influenced the thought of others. 
Miss Douie is wisely economical here. She has taken account of all the 
voluminous literature, but she has made no attempt to carry research 
further or to analyse the accessible writings from a technically theological 
or philosophical angle. She accepts the current view that sees in Pecham 
a conservative pupil of Bonaventure, and her book was probably 
written too early for her to note the latest works of F. van Steenberghen, 
who sees in Pecham the first and only expounder of a philosophy 
professedly ‘Augustinian’. 

With the episcopate it is different. Here Miss Douie has done a great 
deal of research, both in printed sources and in archiepiscopal records. 
Her expertise is remarkable, and she is in consequence able to give a 
full, firm, and satisfying account of every aspect of Pecham’s activity. 
Nor does she hesitate to pronounce on the moral and canonical validity 
of his actions: indeed, the crispness of her judgements and criticisms 
goes far to enliven the long and often wearisome convolutions of the 
train of events. She naturally devotes a chapter to the Oxford condemna- 
tion of Thomism. Opinion is divided, now as then, whether Pecham’s 
conduct was wise and honourable. To the present reviewer this appears 
as the only place in the book where Miss Douie’s loyalty to her subject 
colours her judgement. Richard Knapwell was no doubt a noisy 
nuisance, but solemnly to condemn a key proposition of the system of 
Aquinas, accepted as official by the Dominican order and never regarded 
adversely by Rome, can scarcely be considered as the only way in which 
Pecham could have avoided being ‘false to his conscience’ and ‘sacrific- 
ing his intellectual integrity’ (p. 301). The two words, Circumspecte 
agatis, which happen immediately to follow those quoted and record 
the archbishop’s most enduring success, might well have guided his 
conduct in a dispute where he was in a sense the aggressor. That 
Pecham’s other great controversy came to a happy ending was largely 
due to the restraint and statesmanship of Edward I, who appears as a 
wise and tolerant man knowing, in this matter at least, how to yield 
ground that could not have been taken from him by force. 

Besides possessing a mastery, which almost amounts to a virtuosity, 
over events and technical details, Miss Douie gives a picture of Pecham 
that could scarcely be bettered. He remains something of an enigma— 
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an irascible, tactless, acrid character who yet showed remarkable and 
sustained energy in ordering the Welsh Church, in putting monks to 
rights, and in maintaining his own and the Church’s high privileges. 
It is at least a superficial paradox that this son of the Poor Man of Assisi 
should have been haunted by financial problems, his own and others’, 
and should have shown remarkable competence in economic dealings 
while giving no obvious evidence of that pastoral zeal in the highways 
and hedges so remarkable in a Wulfstan of Worcester or a Richard of 
Chichester. In a sense he was a failure, and yet his rule left a deeper 
mark on discipline and institutions than that of any subsequent medieval 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

In conclusion, it would be misleading to suggest that this is, or could 
have been made, an easily readable or notably original book, but of its 
patient and accurate scholarship and its sound and sane criticism there 
can be no question. 
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The Grey Friars in Cambridge, by J. R. H. Moorman. Pp. viti+ 
277. Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


Sixty years ago, before the appearance of Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis, 
the late A. G. Little published his Grey Friars in Oxford, thus inaugurat- 
ing a notable phase of English Franciscan studies. The field, then almost 
virgin, has since been cultivated to exhaustion, but one book, at least, 
remained to be written, and if an epoch in Franciscan studies is closing, 
the Grey Friars in Cambridge may form a worthy tail-piece to a chapter 
of historiography. 

Dr. Moorman, who has had for masters and friends both Little and 
Coulton, has long been familiar with the records of Franciscan life at 
Cambridge, and the fruit of his research appeared in the Birkbeck 
Lectures of 1948. A series of lectures, however, could not do full justice 
to such a detailed theme, which needed the expansion and annotation 
of a book, and many of those who heard the lectures will find a greater 
richness of material than they had previously been aware of, for a very 
great deal of patient and exhaustive research lies behind these pages, and 
it is probable that they contain almost all that can be known of the 
Cambridge convent, its personnel and their activities. 

The theme is inevitably less inspiring than that of Little’s book. For 
almost a century the history of the Grey Friars at Oxford was that of a 
succession of thinkers of the first rank, who left their mark on every 
branch of European theology and philosophy. The Cambridge convent 
had nothing to match this, and if Thomas of York and perhaps also 
Duns Scotus lectured there, it was only on a visit of a year or two; when 
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at last, in 1331, Cambridge was established, along with Paris and 
Oxford, as one of the three schools of theology for the order, the golden 
age of scholasticism was passing. Yet perhaps the very absence of out- 
standing personalities has enabled Dr. Moorman to balance his topics 
and his centuries better than Little; his book is certainly an excellently 
focused survey of the whole period. He distinguishes, implicitly at least, 
four phases: the original simplicity and apostolic life of the thirteenth 
century; the scholastic activity of the fourteenth century, when the 
friars’ school, frequented and often ruled by men of European reputa- 
tion, was perhaps the greatest single intellectual force in the university; 
the fifteenth century, when the friars became merely a small component 
part of the university, no longer important enough to be the objects of 
hostility ; and the last twenty years, when the Cambridge convent housed 
some remarkable men who, whether orthodox or innovators, were in 
sympathy with the new literary movements in Europe. 

Dr. Moorman shows clearly that whereas until c. 1300 the Cambridge 
Minors were assisted by notable regent masters of Oxford provenance, 
after that date until the arrival, fifty years later, of occasional regents from 
abroad, all the masters were native, and he does right to point out that 
Little and Pelster were less than fair in the title of their collection, which 
in fact contains the work of several Cambridge theologians. Here, 
perhaps, we touch upon the only serious lacuna in Dr. Moorman’s 
book: he has very little to say of the theological and philosophical 
thought of the Cambridge masters, and does not profess to have examined 
the many treatises which still exist, both in Cambridge libraries and 
elsewhere. He has a justifying excuse; to read and evaluate the material 
would have demanded many years of labour; but there is still room for 
scholars who will reconstruct the intellectual life of the Cambridge 
masters of the fourteenth century. 

While extensive discoveries were not to be expected, numerous 
smaller points emerge. Among these are the presence of a series of 
foreign lecturers at Cambridge (p. 98); the existence of anti-mendicant 
statutes at Cambridge in or shortly after 1358 (p. 108); the frequenting 
of the Cambridge schools by large numbers of regulars as late as 
1450-90 (p. 120); and the activities of the Franciscans in the decades 
immediately before the Dissolution (pp. 122-6). 

A few small criticisms may be allowed: while on the whole Dr. 
Moorman is both just and sympathetic to all the friars’ doings, he is 
perhaps a little severe in the charge of triviality which he brings against 
the topics disputed in the schools c. 1280 (p. 39), and a little inconsistent 
in his charge of restlessness against the friars, based on their appearance 
as ordinands in different bishops’ registers. As he himself notes (p. 76), 
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they were by vocation of no fixed abode; moreover, their movements at 
the date in question were certainly controlled, if not dictated, by their 
superiors. Elsewhere (p. 124) the familiar assertion is made that the 
friars in 1535 were ‘the special agents of the Pope’. Perhaps; but nothing 
in their actions or utterances at the time gives any evidence of this; the 
Observants, who had no connexion with Cambridge, were totally and 
consciously of a different outlook. The phrase ‘take their capacities’ 
means to receive faculties to accept a cure of souls or benefice even 
though religious, and not, as is said (p. 127), ‘to seek secular occupation’. 
On p. 129 we are given the intriguing information that friar John Fakum 
was ‘a student of poetry’, but our natural curiosity is no further satisfied. 
The transcript (pp. 242-5) of the Cambridge account-book is clearly 
often at fault (part of the document is reproduced on Plate I), but the 
transcription is apparently that of Rendel Harris, not of Dr. Moorman. 

The book is completed by lists of the lecturers and other officials, and 
by a long and extremely useful biographical list of all known Cambridge 
Franciscans. As has already been said, its pages are informed by a wide 
and tolerant sympathy, to which expression is given in the concluding 
paragraphs. ‘It was [so Dr. Moorman writes] not by the University that 
the friars were driven away from Cambridge, but by the State’; he had 
previously remarked that ‘it is doubtful whether, without their help, the 
University would have developed a faculty of theology at all’—without 
which, it may be added, it could scarcely have risen to an equality with 
Oxford. And he ends by making his own the words of Little: “The 
Franciscans deserved well of Cambridge.’ Davin KNOWLES 


The teaching of Gilbert Porreta on the Trinity as found in his com- 
mentaries on Boethius, by Micuaet E. WILLIAMS. Pp. xv+130. 
(Analecta Gregoriana, vol. lvi, series facultatis theologiae, sectio 
B, n. 23.) Rome, 1951. 

INTEREST in Gilbert Porreta and his followers, the Porretani, was in- 

creasing in the 1930s. It became clear that the Porretani represented a 

formidable current of thought in early scholasticism. They prepared a 

soil in which Avicennan doctrines could flourish. A new appreciation of 

the importance of grammar and logic in medieval theology made it 
possible to reach a better understanding of their method. ‘There was, 
however, no fundamental study of Gilbert’s doctrine. Two such studies 
appeared last year, Fr. William’s thesis and a paper by Fr. Haring, “The 

Case of Gilbert de la Porrée Bishop of Poitiers (1142-54)’, Mediaeval 

Studies, xiii (Toronto, 1951), 1-40. The authors reach much the same 

conclusions and both react against the attack on Gilbert by Fr. Hayen, 
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‘Le Concile de Reims et l’erreur théologique de Gilbert de la Porrée’, 
Archives d'histoire doctrinale et litt¢raire du Moyen Age, x (1936), 29-102, 
The student had better begin with Fr. Haring. He treats the subject in 
a more general way, discussing Gilbert’s christology as well as his doc- 
trine on the Trinity. He gives more background and comparison and his 
exposition is clearer: he starts by explaining Gilbert’s three modes of 
procedure (by natural science, by mathematics, and by theology), 
whereas Fr. Williams describes the second mode (p. 18) without having 
given an explicit account of the first. Fr. Haring finds more precise for- 
mulations: “His (Gilbert’s) differentiation between God and divinity is 
not a metaphysical or real distinction but a logical one according toa 
general rule of human language and human mode of thought.’ This 
makes better sense than ‘He is little concerned with reality as such’, 
Gilbert lived before the reception of Aristotelian metaphysics. Logic 
and grammar were the most effective instruments for investigating 
reality that he knew. 

Fr. Williams, however, has carried the subject further. Gilbert's 
teaching is complex and his use of philosophical terms may differ from 
that which became current in later scholasticism. This makes the task of 
interpretation quite extraordinarily difficult. His own pupils failed to 
understand him. Fr. Williams’s method is to select and quote significant 
passages, checking Migne’s edition from manuscripts and distinguish- 
ing, as the printed version does not, between the text of Boethius and 
Gilbert’s commentary. He paraphrases the Latin and comments. Then, 
having established Gilbert’s doctrine on the Trinity and its philosophical 
basis, he quotes and discusses the views of twelfth-century critics. The 
result is a thorough analysis of the text, to replace the impressionistic 


sketches which have done duty so far, and a really informed criticism of | 


Gilbert’s method and exposure of its shortcomings. It is a great achieve- 
ment. The critical bibliography will also be useful for Porretan studies. 

One hopes that in a second edition the author will correct the 
numerous misprints, enlarge the quotation on p. 24, line 4, to make it 
intelligible, and clear up a slight ambiguity on p. 10. Gilbert’s com- 
mentary on Boethius need not have been ‘originally published with a 
prologue’. Fr. Haring points out that according to John of Salisbury 
Gilbert added a prologue to defend the orthodoxy of his book after it 
had been discussed at the Council of Rheims in 1148. 
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Richard de Saint-Victor et l'idée chrétienne de l'amour. By GERVAIS 
DuMEIGE. Pp. 200. Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1952. 


Tuis book originated in a thesis, prepared before the war; the author 
returned to it after five years in a prisoners’ camp. Interest in the 
Victorines is ‘ncreasing. He has benefited from discussion with 
specialists in the same field and has had access to some unpublished 
studies. Readers will savour a work which is ‘done to a turn’. One can- 
not hurry over Richard of Saint Victor. He is a difficult writer since he 
presents his ideas mainly in the form of commentaries on the mystical 
sense of Scripture. Fr. Dumeige has collected and interpreted the teach- 
ing on Christian love which plays a central part in Richard’s theology 
and mysticism, but is scattered throughout his writings. A glance at the 
footnotes will show what a formidable card-index lies behind the exposi- 
tion. There is a useful bibliography and an appendix giving the few 
known details about Richard’s life and a provisional chronology of his 
works. The latter is too uncertain to admit of a study of his development ; 
hence his doctrine must be presented systematically, if at all. The author 
has reconstructed the system and investigated its sources. He has also 
thought about Richard as a person. He points out the gaps in the argu- 
ment, as well as its inner cohesion, without trying to fill them with his 
own hypotheses. He shows that the key to an understanding of Richard 
is to study his milieu. The school of Saint Victor differed from all others 
in the second and third quarters of the twelfth century by its blend of 
intellectual activity with religious discipline and asceticism. The masters 
were surprisingly diverse and individual in their outlook, but devotion 
to Scripture as the basis of study provided a common element. As Fr. 
Dumeige points out, the content of Richard’s thought was as biblical as 
its expression. The reproach of anthropomorphism which has been 
brought against him springs from the fact that ‘le Dieu de Richard est le 
Dieu de la Révélation. C’est a dire, 4 s’en tenir aux termes de la Bible, 
un Dieu qui aime, s’irrite, est jaloux de sa gloire, un Dieu vivant .. . 
Richard ne prétend pas parler autrement que |’Ecriture.’ The use of 
subtle dialectic to order what were essentially non-philosophical con- 
cepts makes Richard’s thought unique. 

The author tends to be careless about historical details which do not 
bear directly on his argument. Although he quotes Croydon, ‘Notes on 
the Life of Hugh of Saint Victor’ (F.7.S. xl (1939), 232-53), he still says 
confidently that Hugh came from Saxony; Mr. Croydon has shown 
that this is unsupported by contemporary evidence. The Cistercian 
monk who was corrected for having learnt Hebrew letters from a Jew 
came from Poblet in Catalonia, not Clairvaux, as the author states 
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(see J. Canivez, Statuta Ordinis Cisterciensis, i (Louvain, 1933), 227), 
But the main subject of his study has found a thorough and sympa- 
thetic interpreter. B. SMALLEy 


The Early English Friars Preachers. By WiLL1AM A. HINNEBUSCH, 
O.P., Rome, Istituto Storico Domenicano, 1951. Pp. xl+- 519. 
42s. 

IN spite of the great contribution which they made to the religious and 

intellectual life of medieval England the Dominicans have on the whole 


attracted less attention from English historians than their Franciscan | 


brethren. The importance of this austere and learned Order for the 
historian of institutions has, it is true, been demonstrated by Professor 
Ernest Barker and by Mrs. Galbraith; but Bede Jarrett’s book on the 
English Dominicans could not compare either in scope or in scholarship 
with A. G. Little’s work on the Grey Friars. Now Fr. Hinnebusch has 
provided a carefully documented account of all the principal aspects of 
English Dominican life in the thirteenth century, and in it has gathered 
together the results of much scattered research in periodicals both 
learned and local. There is a particularly valuable survey of the surviving 
remains of the English friaries, and a most interesting analysis of the 
patronage which the Order attracted. Besides the chapters on architec- 
ture and domestic economy there are sections on daily and spiritual life, 
on preaching, and on the Dominican contribution to scholastic philo- 
sophy and theology. Throughout, the author successfully combines the 
minute investigations of the local antiquary with the wider knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical historian, and it is an indication of his careful scholar- 
ship that the book should bear the commendation of Sir Maurice 
Powicke. H. M. Co tvin 


Ioannis Duns Scoti Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Opera Omnia, studio 
et cura Commissionis Scotisticae ad fidem codicum edita, Prae- 
side P. C. BALi¢, vol. i, pp. 329*-+-301; vol. ii, pp. xiii+465. 
Civitas Vaticana, MCML. 


A CRITICAL edition of the Opera Omnia of the great Franciscan Doctor 
John Duns Scotus is not a luxury. Theologians as well as medievalists 
have felt acutely the need of a reliable text. Scholars who have laboured 
on the Opus Oxoniense or the Reportata Parisiensia are well aware that 
none of the current editions can have their confidence; many a time a 
serious doubt arises in their minds whether this or that particular ques- 
tion is accurately and completely reported, whether several passages do 
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really belong to the original or are later interpolations. One can hardly 
escape the disturbing impression, which grows and deepens as one 
comes to study the work better, that the text at hand, even if not 
absolutely faulty, represents at its best the master’s teaching only by 
approximation. In point of fact the early editors, to render Scotus’ 
writings more readable, altered them on set purpose by additions, omis- 
sions, or other changes. Thus, for example, Maurice the Irishman 
candidly tells us that his edition (Venice 1506) reproduces the inter- 
polated works of Duns Scotus (‘Accipe, studiose lector, Doctoris emi- 
nentissimi interpolata volumina’), which he manipulated so that the work 
will now appear ‘ordinatum et decoratum, et pluribus additionibus nunc 
primo impressis augmentatum’. Or again, the famous edition of Wadding 
(Lyons 1639; reprinted by L. Vivés, Paris 1893)—the source of all 
Scotist study for the last 300 years—copies Cavellis’s (Antwerp 1620), 
the text of which in its turn through countless modifications gives, not 
what the author wrote, but what the editor, according to his own lights, 
judged worthy of him. No less than 400 corrections were introduced in 
the first volume alone. 

This unsatisfactory state of the text is not found solely in the printed 
editions; it is indeed much deeper and goes back to Duns Scotus him- 
self. In his brief but intensely active academic career Scotus lectured 
on the book of the Sentences both in Oxford and Paris; but he had not 
had time to prepare a definitive edition of his works. Notes taken down 
during his lectures (reportationes), revised or unrevised by him, are 
extant in a great number of manuscripts, but they differ widely. Some 
of his disciples, such as William of Alnwick and John of Reading, de- 
voted much time to the revision of his works; thus in the manuscripts 
often occur the phrases: ‘sic in libro Alani’; ‘hic usque correctum 
secundum librum Alani’; or ‘secundum librum Alnwick’; or ‘quere in 
quaterno Reding’. Yet it is not always easy to determine how far these 
various recensions reproduced faithfully and accurately their master’s 
teaching. From extant theological disputations it is evident that already 
in the first decades of the fourteenth century there were uncertainty 
and divergence of opinions in the schools about the authentic doctrine 
of Scotus. Both William of Alnwick and John of Reading insisted that 
they were quoting ‘his own words’; William of Ockham claimed that 
his citations were taken de verbo ad verbum; on the other hand, his 
opponent, John of Rodington, replied that the /ibri correcti read diffe- 
rently; whereas the famous Oxford master John de Baconthorp com- 
plained of the diversity exemplarium. 

To attempt a critical edition in such complexity and diversity of 
evidence is obviously a formidable task. Nevertheless, the two volumes 


—— 
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in our hands show convincingly that it can be done, and that it has been 
done with the utmost success. They contain the Prologus and the first 
part of the Ordinatio up to the end of the second distinction of Book I, 
In an ample Introduction, divided into eight chapters (pp. 1*-329*), the 
editors discuss all problems connected with the Ordinatio. The manu- 
scripts and earlier printed editions are listed and described; the manu- 
script tradition of Book I is examined in detail and the manuscripts 
classified; the Ordinatio is considered historically, compared with the 
authentic works, and its medieval critical edition, as they call it, pre- 
served in MS. A is minutely studied; lastly, the rules which they set 
for themselves and the method followed in editing the text are clearly 
stated. Nothing, it would seem, necessary to be known or presupposed 
in this connexion is missing. 

Ordinatio is the title given by the editors (certainly grounded on early 
tradition) to the work hitherto known as Opus Oxoniense. It is plausible 
to suppose that Scotus planned a great Summa, the Ordinatio, on the 
framework of the four books of Peter the Lombard’s Sentences. A good 
part of it, based on the Lectura Oxoniensi and Parisiensi, was composed, 
though not consecutively. He repeatedly corrected, improved, and sup- 
plemented it by separate schedules written in his own hand. The work, 
however, was never brought to completion as a whole. This would 
account, on the one hand, for the need of revision by his disciples, re- 
arranging the whole work and filling in the lacunae, and, on the other 
hand, for the multiplicity and diversity of recensions in manuscript 
tradition. 

It is the aim of the editors of the present edition to reconstruct in a 
critical manner the original Ordinatio. The text here published rests 
ultimately, not on the consensus of the majority of manuscripts, but on 
the evidence of one single witness, MS. A (Assisi, Biblioteca Comunale 
MS. 137); the variant readings of other manuscripts are relegated to the 
apparatus. Its superiority over other manuscripts explains satisfactorily 
the exceptional authority accorded to it by the editors. Its numerous 
annotations, of the utmost importance for determining the true reading, 
such as: 


‘Hic scripsit Scotus additionem sequentem in alia parte folii, et bene ut 
videtur, licet ibi alibi intromittatur, nescio per quem’; ‘Pro ista ratione 
quam Scotus scripsit extra erat prius intra, sed apposuit ei “‘vacat”’, ista’; 
‘Hic deficit in omnibus libris et est album in libro Scoti’; ‘Illae proposi- 
tiones cum litteris reducuntur sic in multis libris ad conclusionem, sed 
non in Scoto’ 


these and similar annotations make it clear that it is nearer the original, 


descending through several ancestors from the archetype itself. The | 
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frequent appeals to the Liber Scoti indicate that the reviser must have 
had it before his eyes. It is true that the proverbial obscurity of Duns 
Scotus in more than one passage now gives place to greater obscurity, 
and the rusticitas scotistica in style and diction appears even more un- 
polished. The rules of textual criticism are inexorable. In compensation 
our confidence in the genuineness of the text is fully restored. 

The critical apparatus gives, fully and neatly, all the material for 
checking and comparing the present text with manuscript and printed 
tradition. In view of the intrinsic value of A, we may lawfully think that 
the apparatus is overcharged. The answer is, perhaps, that in this con- 
tingency melius est abundare quam deficere. Or again, one may complain 
that the system of the symbols employed is unnecessarily complicated. 
This is certainly true; but, once the technique is mastered, it will be 
found less difficult to manage. A second apparatus (F) follows, in which 
patristic and other explicitly cited authorities are listed. Next comes a 
third (T) containing /Joca parallela, implicit quotations, or allusions to 
contemporaries and predecessors. Hence it becomes clear that Scotus 
depends on Henry of Ghent, while at the same time opposing him in 
many points of doctrine, to a greater extent than had hitherto been 
supposed. The editors, having discovered that his source of information , 
was almost invariably Henry of Ghent’s Summa, had no difficulty 
(where previous editors failed) in identifying his citations. Complete 
indexes facilitate the use of this important edition. 

The editors’ competence on Scotist and Franciscan matters is beyond 
doubt; but, perhaps, it is not always so outside this field. Some of their 
statements are, seemingly, questionable ; others might be deemed unfair. 
Let this be said in justice to all. 

Dr. Charles Bali¢ and his collaborators are to be congratulated for 
making accessible for the first time in a critical edition the Opera Omnia 
of Duns Scotus and for such an excellent beginning of an arduous and 
laborious work. These two magnificent volumes are worthy of the 
best traditions of the Vatican Press. 


Ratio criticae editionis Operum Omnium I. D. Scoti. 3. Nuntia 
Scotistica an. III-XII: 1940-51. Pp. x+236. Romae: Com- 
missio Scotistica, 1951. 


Tuts volume contains the reports of the Commissio Scotistica for the 
years 1940 to 1951 on the progress in the preparation of the critical 
edition of John Duns Scotus, the substance of which is summed up in 
the Introduction to the first volume of the Opera Omnia. It is a useful 
supplement to the edition for those who wish to know in full all details 
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concerning the work of the Commissio and how the editors reached 
their conclusions in the reconstruction of the text. 
Danie. A. Ca.tus, O.P. 


Inquisitio de Fide, a colloquy by Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus 
(1524), edited by Craig R. THompson. Pp. vi+131. (Yale 
Studies in Religion, number XV.) Yale University Press 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950. 205. 

‘THE Inquisitio de Fide is one of the less familiar of Erasmus’s Colloquia; 

but it possesses intrinsic interest because it throws light on Erasmus’s 

relations with Luther. Dr. Thompson gives us a scholarly introduction 
together with an edition of the Latin text which he places by the side of 


the translation into English made by the lexicographer, Nathan Bailey, | 


in 1725, and now corrected and revised. It is in some ways regrettable 
that Dr. Thompson did not attempt his own translation, for although 
Bailey conveys the sense accurately his style of writing does not always 
express adequately the crispness and lucidity of Erasmus’s Latin. Finally 
Dr. Thompson provides a long commentary on the text. With some 
hesitation I suggest that this is too long; the commentary covers fifty- 
one pages to the nineteen pages of the combined Latin and English texts. 

The Inquisitio is a brief exposition of the Apostles’ Creed (for informa- 
tion about which Erasmus relied on Rufinus’s Expositio in Symbolum 


Apostolorum), in the form of a discussion between Aulus (i.e. Erasmus) | 


and Barbatus (i.e. Luther). The latter is suspect of heresy; ‘oles’, says 
Aulus with a hardly veiled reference to the papal bull of excommunica- 
tion, Exsurge Domine, ‘aut sulphur aut fulmen Iovis’. This leads to the 
discussion. Eventually the two disputants decide that they are undivided 
on fundamental beliefs ; ‘nam ipse mihi videor orthodoxus’ as Barbatu: 


puts it. This suggests that even at the time of the tract’s publication in | 


March 1524, only six months before he denounced Lutheran views in 
the De Libero Arbitrio, Erasmus may have believed in the possibility of 
reconciliation. But when was the /nquisitio composed? This constitutes 
a minor problem upon which Dr. Thompson is unable to give the last 
word; some time in 1521 seems the most likely answer. But if the 


question of the time of composition remains, the Jnquisitio nevertheless , 


helps to explain Erasmus’s views on the nature of schism. 

The tract has a further use, in the light it throws upon problems to 
which theologians and historians have as yet given insufficient attention, 
the different meanings attached to different credal statements, such 
descendit ad inferos, in the medieval and renaissance worlds. 


V. H. H. Grees 
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La Pensée de la Réforme. Par HENRY STROHL. Pp. 264. (Manuels 
et Précis de Théologie, xxxii.) Neuchatel et Paris: Delachaux 
et Niestlé S.A., 1951. Fr. s. 7,50. 


THE exposition attempted in this work is centred on ‘la foi’, which, tout 
simple, is the title of chapter iii. In later chapters prayer is presented 
as ‘principale exercice de la foi’, Scripture as ‘l’objet excitatif et le 
critere de la foi’, God as ‘l’objet de la foi’, and the Church as ‘création 
de la foi et créatrice de foi’. There is also a chapter on justification by 
faith, i.e. pistis, to which, as Bucer credits Valla and Budé for showing, 
‘correspond le terme latin de persuasio qui signifie conviction’; faith, 
which is ‘l’intuition immeédiate de réalités transcendantes’, ‘l’expérience 
du Dieu vivant’. This is the title of a prefatory chapter, and on p. 124 
we are reminded that ‘C’est l’expérience de l’action actuelle de Dieu 
dans l’4me qui la subit . . . qui a été le point de départ des réflexions 
de Luther sur Dieu’. 

A critic might complain that M. Strohl has written about Religiositat 
rather than pensée; but in a sense this would be but to beg the question 
—methodologically as well as theologically, since it is precisely because 
he refuses to stray far from that point de départ that M. Strohl is able 
to portray the Reformers’ fundamental unity rather than their differ- 
ences. Not that the differences are slurred: M. Strohl is at pains to 
point out, for instance, that by Luther the preaching of the word and 
the administration of the sacraments ‘ne sont pas considérés . . . comme 
les signes distinctifs d’une Eglise visible conforme & la volonté de Dieu’, 
as they are by Bucer and Calvin and the later Lutherans. ‘ “‘Signe”’ 
signifie chez Luther “‘indice”’, “‘indicateur”’. Le signe indique la direc- 
tion qu’il faut prendre pour chercher des vrais chrétiens’ (p. 178). More 
characteristic, however, is the putting of Luther’s agimur, non agimus 
alongside Calvin’s conversio subita in the sense ‘subie’, not ‘subite’; or 
the note (p. 98, n. 4) on Bucer’s ‘L’Esprit nous enflamme, ut nihil prius 
habeamus quam gloriam Dei’, ‘A remarquer la répétition de I’ut final, le 
auf dass de Luther, le afin que de Calvin, qui signalent l’intention 
derniére de Dieu dans |’ceuvre du salut’. 

As a good Strasbourgeois, M. Strohl has a special feeling for Bucer, 
‘le piétiste parmi les Réformateurs’ (p. 99, quoting August Lang), ‘avant 
Calvin, le réformateur le plus préoccupé d’ecclésiologie’ (p. 193), ‘le 
premier a préner la cure d’4me et a en recommander la pratique’ (p. 14), 
and ‘le seul des Réformateurs qui ait insisté sur le devoir missionaire 
de l’Eglise’ (p. 201, n. 4). Bucer felt most at home not with Romans 
or the Fourth Gospel but with the Synoptists: Matthew 253"f-, a text 
neglected by Luther and Calvin, was to him so precious that he had it 
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painted over the chancel arch of Strasbourg Cathedral in place of 
Heaven and Hell. It is of interest to recall the power of this text over 
Richard Baxter, who refers with appreciation more than once to Bucer’s 
pastoral ideals. 
There are misprints on pp. 9, 63 (“8eme’ for ‘3éme’), 77 n. 3, and 
124 n. 4, and a line is misplaced on p. 59. 
GEOFFREY F. Nutra 


The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God, A Study in the Theology 


of Fohn Calvin. By T. H. J. Parker. Pp. viii+-120. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1952. tos. 6d. 


Tuis book provides a clear and concise account of Calvin’s teaching on 
the Knowledge of God and is based on a careful study not only of the 
successive editions of the Jnstitutio but of Calvin’s voluminous Com- 
mentaries from which many apt quotations are given. It is written by one 
for whom Calvin’s Institutio Christianae Religionis is not only ‘the first 
Protestant work on the knowledge of God’ but ‘without doubt the 
greatest work produced by the Church on this doctrine’. 

The book is in two parts; the first deals with “The Knowledge of the 
Creator’; the second with “The Knowledge of the Redeemer’. In Part | 
the first section deals with ‘The Self-Revelation of the Creator’ for, 
unlike St. Thomas, Calvin felt no need to demonstrate the existence of 
God ; every man has a notitia Det, an impressio de numine. God is manifest 
in the beauty and wonder of His works of creation and in His provi- 
dence. Yet fallen man sees but dimly and needs the ‘spectacles’ the 
Scriptures give. Even with these ‘spectacles’ the opera dei show us ‘the 
hands and feet but not the heart of God’. Only in Christ does God show 
us His heart, ‘that secret love with which He embraces us in Christ’. 

Part II deals with ‘The Doctrine of the Word of God’; ‘The Revela- 
tion of the Son of God’; “The Knowledge of Christ’ and “The Knowledge 
of Faith’. Calvin, as Mr. Parker reminds us, taught that, even before the 
Incarnation, Christ revealed Himself to men though indistinctly, and 
associates ‘the nearness of God in Christ’ with ‘revelation as redemption. 
By the illuminatio Spiritus sancti we may know Christ with a knowledge 
which means union with Him.’ 

Students of Calvin already owe much to Mr. Parker for the admirable 
account he gave of Calvin’s teaching, The Oracles of God, and this book 
puts us further in his debt. It is written with something of Calvin’s own 
clarity of style and exposition, but I finished reading it not only with 
gratitude but with questioning; for, in spite of Calvin’s French lucidity 
and logic, his theology seems to me not simple and consistent but 
rather, in Bauke’s phrase, a complexio opposittorum. 
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The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology. By E. A. Dowey, Jr. 
Pp. xi+261. Columbia University Press (London: Geoffrey 

Cumberlege), 1952. 245. 

Tus book by an American scholar covers much the same ground as 
Mr. Parker’s but, as it is much longer, is able to state and discuss the 
views of other interpreters of Calvin’s thought. In its preparation Mr. 
Dowey has had the advantage of Professor Emil Brunner’s help during 
his stay at Zurich ‘for more than a year’. The book follows much the 
same order as Mr. Parker’s book. The chapters deal with ‘General 
Characteristics of the Knowledge of God’; “The Duplex Cognitio 
Domini’ ; “The Knowledge of God the Creator’ ; ‘The Knowledge of God 
the Redeemer’. “The Revelation between the Knowledge of God the 
Creator and the Knowledge of God the Redeemer’, Appreciative as 
he is of Calvin’s greatness, Mr. Dowey recognizes his inconsistencies. 
‘Doctrines that are clear in themselves but logically incompatible with 
one another are placed side by side because Calvin finds them so in 
Scripture.’ ‘Clarity of individual themes, incomprehensibility of their 
interrelations—this is a hallmark of Calvin’s theology.’ 

In his full and illuminating discussion of Calvin’s doctrine of Scripture, 
Mr. Dowey exposes the contradiction between Calvin the theologian 
and Calvin the humanist scholar. “To Calvin the theologian an error in 
Scripture is unthinkable. . . . But Calvin the critical scholar recognizes 
mistakes with a disarming ingenuousness. The mistake or the gloss is 
simply a blunder made by an ignorant copyist’. Luther had discovered 
the liberating word, Christus dominus scripturae; but this Calvin failed 
to use. In consequence ‘he never fully integrated and related systematic- 
ally the faithful man’s acceptance of the authority of the Bible en bloc 
with faith as directed exclusively toward Christ’. There is a similar 
antinomy in Calvin’s teaching on Election. Time after time Calvin 
declares that ‘the only saving relation with God is through Christ in 
faith’, and yet he teaches that the decrees precede creation sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

It is to be hoped that these two books will be widely read. If they are, 
we shall hear fewer facile statements of what Calvin taught put out by 
men who, when dealing with the early Church, write as scholars, but 
who think it unnecessary in Calvin’s case to do more than quote popular 
misrepresentations of his teaching. Taken together these two books 
provide an excellent introduction to the study of his teaching, in its 
greatness and in the limitations which were the limitations of one who 
lived at a time when the verbal inspiration of the Bible was generally 
assumed and whose theology thus retained Old Testament doctrines 
which were imperfectly Christianized. SYDNEY CAVE 
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New Birth: A study of the Evangelical Doctrine of Conversion in the 
Protestant Fathers, by BERNHARD CITRON, Ph.D. Pp. xvi+ars. 
Edinburgh: the University Press, 1951. Price 21s. 

The Realm of Redemption: Studies in the Doctrine of the Nature of 
the Church in Contemporary Protestant Theology, by J. Ropert 
Netson, A.B., B.D., D.Theol. Pp. xv+250. London: the 
Epworth Press, 1951. Price 15s. 


THESE two books are admirable examples of the type of work produced 
by the institution of junior research degrees such as the D.Phil. When 
his subject has been selected and approved, the candidate spends a year 
or more in reading as much as he can of the available literature. He then 
embodies the results of his study in a thesis which is adjudged by 
examiners to be am, original contribution to learning of a standard 
sufficiently high to justify the award of the degree. At this stage of a 
scholar’s development one cannot expect the maturity of judgement that 
would be looked for in a candidate for a senior doctorate. With very rare 
exceptions the element of originality required is provided by the nature 
of the material studied rather than by the manner of its treatment. New 
Birth achieves this end by concentrating attention on the development 
of the individual life of the Christian as analysed by classical Reforma- 
tion divines and their successors ; The Realm of Redemption by the wide 
variety of views on different aspects of the doctrine of the Church which 
are brought together and compared. 

Dr. Citron, now a minister in the Church of Scotland, was born a Jew 
in Berlin. He describes the experience of conversion which came to him, 
an exile from the Hitler régime, in Budapest, and led to his instruction 
and baptism in the Scottish Presbyterian Church there. His book suffers 
from his inability to recognize that there are other equally genuine 
Christian types of conversion and spiritual development besides that 
which he describes. There are some passages which definitely misrepre- 
sent catholicism through ignorance of what it means to catholics, and 
too often the reader is held up by coming across inconsistencies and 
statements that beg questions. Apart from its value as a human docv- 
ment, its contribution to learning lies in its tracing of a single strain of 
thought in the succession of protestant divines. 

Dr. Nelson shares Dr. Citron’s insensitiveness to catholic ways of 
thinking. Granted this limitation, one can only express admiration for 
the competence and skill with which this young American theologian 
has marshalled the materials culled from his omnivorous reading. As a 
conspectus of views on various aspects of the nature of the church cur- 
rent in non-Roman Christendom, the book is a mine of information; its 
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analytical table of contents, together with its indexes, increases its value 
as a work of reference. LEONARD HopGson 


Unseen Warfare, being the Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise of 
Lorenzo Scupoli as edited by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain and 
revised by Theophan the Recluse. ‘Translated into English from 
Theophan’s Russian text by E. KapLousovsky and G. E. H. 
PALMER, with an Introduction by H. A. Hopces, M.A., D.Phil., 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Reading. Pp. 280. 
Faber & Faber, 1952. 25s. 

Tuts book is something of a literary curiosity, its history being, briefly, 

as follows. 

In 1589 Lorenzo Scupoli published his Combattimento spirituale, a 
book too well known to require description, which has helped countless 
Anglicans no less than Roman Catholics on the road to holiness. 

In the eighteenth century this work, together with the Path to Paradise 
of the same author, fell into the hands of a certain Nicolas the Hagiorite, 
‘one of the most prolific and influential writers of the Greek Church of 
that time and a leader in the revival of hesychasm’. He proceeded to 
translate these works into Greek and publish them as a single work 
under the title of Adparos ITéAeuos (Venice, 1796). But he did more than 
translate; he altered the original text in some places, supplying a short 
introduction and a number of footnotes, as well as many additions of his 
own, the most important of which concern prayer, in which connexion 
he turns Scupoli’s teaching on meditation into an exposition of the Jesus 
prayer (unknown to the original author) and, indeed, the full hesychast 
doctrine. 

These changes were considerable but there were more to come. In the 
nineteenth century Bishop Theophan the Recluse translated the work of 
Nicolas into Russian. Dr. Hodges calls the result an adaptation but it was 
more like a metamorphosis. While recognizing their merits, ‘Theophan 
differed considerably from both Nicolas and Scupoli and had no scruples 
about radically modifying their text, wholly or almost wholly rewriting 
chapters when it seemed good to him. 

It is Theophan’s text which is now translated and it is a remarkable 
tour de force. A book written by an Italian priest for Roman Catholic 
laymen, adapted by a monk of Mount Athos for Orthodox monks, re- 
written by a Russian recluse so thoroughly that little of the original 
remains. Scupoli’s ascetic teaching is largely recognizable though ‘im- 
proved ;’ ‘the most drastic changes’, as Dr. Hodges remarks, ‘occur in 
the chapters dealing with the ways of prayer, and they amount, in sum, 
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to a criticism of Scupoli’s teaching at that point. Nor is the criticism 
merely personal; it is rather a conflict of traditions. It is not merely 
Nicolas or Theophan substituting his own views for Scupoli’s; it is the 
Orthodox Church criticising the Counter-Reformation and quietly but 
firmly adhering to its own more ancient traditions in the life of prayer, 
Criticism by suppression is an odd way of doing things; it would have 
seemed simpler to have written a new book altogether! The interesting 
point is, however, that, at a time when Latin influence was definitely 
suspect in the East, a monk of Mount Athos should have found so much 
of value in a Counter-Reformation work as to lead him to adopt and 
adapt it. 


We have here only Theophan’s recension; it would have been even | 


better could we have been given Nicolas’s version as well, though Dr. 


Hodges describes it very thoroughly. Not the least valuable part of the 


volume is Dr. Hodges’s admirable introduction, which deals clearly and 
accurately, not only with the history of the book and its makers, but also 
with the essential points of hesychasm, little known in the West, and the 
patristic tradition which underlies it. 


The Spiritual Espousals. By BLEssED JAN VAN RUYSBROEK, trans- 
lated from the Dutch with an introduction by Ertc CoLience. 
Pp. 195. Faber & Faber, 1952. 18s. 


JAN VAN RuysBROEK is perhaps the greatest of the speculative mystics 
of the fourteenth century and the work before us is the most important 
of the dozen or so treatises of his which survive. The Flemish vernacular 
in which he wrote being a ‘learned language’, most English readers are 
dependent upon translations. There exists an admirable Benedictine 
translation of the Espousals in French (L’Ornement des Noces spirituelles), 
but the English translation by C. A. Wynschenk Dom (The Adornment 
of the Spiritual Marriage, 1916) is no longer obtainable and a new transla- 
tion is therefore very welcome. 

Mr. Colledge has done his work well; not only has he given us an 
excellent translation of a difficult book but he has completed it with a 
most necessary introduction. Ruysbroek is often extremely obscure and 
he has been accused of both pantheism and quietism—twin heresies 
which always dog the steps of speculative mystics. Mr. Colledge here 
elucidates very ably the true teaching of his author (a necessity for the 
devotional reader no less than for the theologian) and demonstrates his 
orthodoxy. 

Nevertheless, this is not an altogether easy book to use. Mr. Colledge 
has abandoned the usual chapter divisions and substituted a new scheme 
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of his own. It is a good scheme but it does not facilitate reference, nor 
are matters improved by the omission of a table of contents. The index, 
too, is inadequate. The substitution of a new title for the traditional 
one also makes for confusion. [t is unfortunate, that Mr. Colledge is 
moved to call the second book The Life of Yearning for God. This is a 
genuinely Ruysbroekian phrase but not an accurate definition of the 
Illuminative Way, with which this part of the work is concerned; so 
used it imports yet another ambiguous technical term into a branch of 
theology which already has too many. In spite, however, of incidental 
defects this is an important and valuable book. F. P. HaRTON 


The Letters of Saint Teresa of Jesus, translated and edited by 
E. ALLISON Peers, from the critical edition of P. Silverio de 
Santa Teresa, C.D., 2 vols. pp. 1006, London: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne. 1951. £3. 3s. 

Bernardino De Laredo: The Ascent of Mount Sion, translated, with 
introduction and notes by E. ALLISON Peers. Pp. 275. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1952. 21s. 

ENGLISH readers interested in St. Teresa of Avila will be glad of a trans- 

lation of her letters which conveys some of the spirit of the original. 

The letters, which have all appeared before, either in P. Silverio’s edition 

of St. Teresa’s complete works, or in Monte Carmelo, reveal the variety 

of the Saint’s occupations and her extraordinary versatility. The marvel 
is, that in a life so crowded with the material preoccupations inseparable 
from the foundation of so many convents of the reformed Carmelite rule, 

St. Teresa should have had any time at all for contemplation, quite apart 

from the composition of long works like the Mansions. Even the most 

cursory examination of the letters is sufficient to convince us that the 
practical problems which she had to solve would have been sufficient 
work for two normally gifted people ; but in addition to straight forward 
administration St. Teresa had to deal with matters of policy, and with 
people whose characters clashed, not to speak of guiding the Reform 
through the tempestuous years 1575-80, when the reformed Carmelites 
were suffering a bitter persecution at the hands of their brethren of the 

Mitigated Rule. The case of St. John of the Cross is well known, as is 

also that of Gracian ; but it is only in the letters, written under the pres- 

sure of events, that we can really follow the day to day anxieties, and 
understand the nature of the dangers which she and her followers ran. 

She was genuinely afraid that Gracidn might be poisoned by the Carme- 

lites of the Mitigated Rule; more than half of the nuns in the Convent of 

the Incarnation at Avila were excommunicated and forbidden to hear 
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Mass because they had refused to vote for a candidate imposed on them 
by their enemies. One of the most insidious dangers at a time when the 
Inquisition wielded so much power, and sects of unorthodox mystics 
such as the Alumbrados were being relentlessly pursued, was a denuncia- 
tion to the Inquisition, which could do untold harm. The history of the 
convent at Seville, in its early days, makes exciting reading. After a 
denunciation by two spiteful members who retired from it, the nuns 
were subjected to a searching examination which reminds us of the 
questioning of prisoners in contemporary times, in other lands. What 
seems far worse, and much more frightening, is the revelation of such 
deep-seated hatreds and rivalries between members of the same order. 
It is nothing short of a miracle that St. Teresa was able to carry through 
the Reform, in spite of persecution from without, and rivalries within. 
That she achieved her aim is due largely to her faith in her ideal, and also 
of course to the remarkable grasp she had of affairs, and to her equally 
rare gift of managing people. Her characteristically Spanish courtesy is 
balanced by her equally Spanish plain-speaking. Reading between the 
lines it is easy to see how, while she was alive, she managed to keep Gracidn 
from making bitter enemies within the Order, by reminding him of 
small acts of courtesy which, if forgotten, would wound his colleagues 
and those outside the Order who helped so generously. It was her vivid 
imagination applied to human relationships which won her the love and 
affection of her nuns, in spite of the withering scoldings which she 
poured forth in letter after letter. She was always fair minded, able to see 
both sides of the question even when she or her friends were involved. 
This integrity is one of her most endearing qualities. Truth-loving, like 
all good Spaniards, she is always scrupulously honest in her dealings with 
others as well as herself. Her integrity had the rare merit of being allied 
with shrewdness and mature wisdom. She was never foolishly simple in 
her dealings with others ; although she did not make the mistake of telling 
everything to everybody, she never misled anyone, and she could not 
bear underhand dealings. How any woman of her upbringing, with her 
natural respect for the opinions of learned men, and her recognition of 
her own ignorance, managed to inspire so many prominent men with her 
own ideals, and to convince them that her policy was the best, is a mys- 
tery. Her tact, her respect for others, her courage and energy, perhaps 
most of all her lucid intelligence, combined to bring her success. Her 
letters are a worthy monument to her strong and many-sided character. 
The translator’s path is both difficult and dangerous, and St. Teresa 
is peculiarly difficult to render, sometimes because her meaning is ob- 
scure, sometimes because her style is elliptical, terse, colloquial, and pro- 
found at once. She was an exceedingly cultivated woman, but had had no 
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training in logic and exposition. As a result her writings gain immeasur- 
ably in originality, but they also lose in clarity. Moreover, she suffered 
from nervous exhaustion, from constant headaches, and other ailments 
which hindered her. Small wonder then that we, who live in a different 
age, cannot always follow her meaning, for often she had not the time to 
read through what she had written, and, added to linguistic difficulties, 
are those which come from our insufficient knowledge of Carmelite 
affairs. Fortunately the labours of P. Silverio have cleared up hundreds 
of obscure details—a glance at his edition reveals the patient scholarship 
which has gone into the accumulation of so much information about the 
Carmelite Reform, or the history and provenance of each manuscript 
consulted. So many of St. Teresa’s letters have been mutilated or lost 
that the editing of them must have posed many a conundrum capable of 
solution only by a scholar with a detailed knowledge of the Order’s his- 
tory. Professor Peers’s translation gives the pith of these voluminous 
notes, but by some curious oversight it is not made sufficiently clear to 
the reader who has no Spanish how immense is the debt owed to the 
original editor, since many of the footnotes, in which no reference is made 
to P. Silverio, are in fact derived from him. 

Any text of St. Teresa is, in the nature of things, bound to prove of 
immense difficulty, partly because of the conditions under which she 
wrote, and partly because in English we have lost the happy faculty of 
speaking unaffectedly on religious matters ; modern Spanish has retained 
it up to a point. So the translator has to solve the problem of conveying 
her light touch—her gracia, and her racy Spanish with its colloquial 
terms and its engaging naturalness, without offending the English sense 
of what is correct and respectful in speaking of God and religious mat- 
ters. St. Teresa uses the same kind of terms for themes worldly and un- 
worldly, and it is largely this that makes her style inimitable. If the 
translator fails to convey this essential characteristic he has largely failed 
in his task. Although Professor Peers’s version is an improvement on 
older translations, it cannot be claimed that he is entirely successful. All 
too often have her gaiety and humour been buried under somewhat pom- 
pous or heavy English, as for instance in letters 274 and 277. Those who 
cannot read the original may well think that her tone to her advisers— 
especially to Gracidn—often verges on the peremptory, whereas it was 
always respectful, or her scoldings less stinging than they really are. Or 
take letter 284, in which occurs a passage that is touching on account of 
her loving tact in dealing with Gracidn; the translation fails to convey 
the affectionate tone of the original, or the charm of the Saint’s approach. 
Complaint and advice are expressed so delicately that it would have been 
hard for Gracian to take offence, but this subtlety is lost in the English 
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version. Now and again, too, the reader feels that an exact shade of mean. 
ing has been lost ; for instance, no distinction is made between el otro dig 
the other day, and otro dia, the next day, the day after. Or take the word 
desvelacion, difficult to render, as Professor Peers points out, owing to its 
association with velar, to keep watch, and revelacién. The desvelacién ig 
the kind of vision which people short of sleep are apt to have, and should 
not receive credence, for it is a false vision. Professor Peers’s rendering— 
hallucination, or, more tentatively, nightmare—omits the essential notion 
of a misleading revelation. Delusion seems nearer to the original. The 
word /iviana in the same letter (212) is translated by foolish, which is 
weakened by modern usage. The original implies a frivolity of purpose 
which the English word fails to convey. Without wishing to minimize 
the extraordinary difficulty of the task the reviewer thinks that there is 
still room for an even more colloquial and racy rendering of the original, 
which would avoid what we might call the depressing conventionality of 
devotional English. 

Bernardino de Laredo presents problems of translation and editing 
quite different from the above. His work the Ascent of Mount Sion is of 
far less interest and value, and its chief importance today lies in the fact 
that it was one of St. Teresa’s sources of inspiration. The Franciscan 
lay-brother and apothecary appears, in contrast with St. Teresa, who 
strikes us as almost contemporary in feeling, to be far removed from 
present day modes of thought. This makes him far less congenial to read. 
It is his insistence on quiet which so impressed St. Teresa; and indeed 
in some ways makes him the forerunner of quietism. ‘Though Laredo is 
interesting as a mystic, and has an original if small contribution to make 
to the history of mysticism, as a writer he is negligible. It is of interest to 
scholars to have an English translation of a work which so deeply in- 
fluenced St. Teresa. 

Though not a born writer, Laredo’s dull prose is enlivened here and 
there by some half-thought-out idea of real interest, or by a child-like 
love of catchy rhymes which take the fancy. Although the translation is 
only of the third part of the complete work, Professor Peers describes 
the whole in his introduction, and notes the emphasis on austerity, 
especially in the first part. From this part comes the verse with its single 
rhyme, and its use in all its senses of the word tierra. The English version 
demonstrates the pitfalls to which linguists expose themselves in the 
course of translation. Tierra, here, signifies earth, soil, ground, but it is 
much more doubtful whether it means land or country. In the phrases 
‘En la tierra peligrosa’ and ‘A la tierra temerosa’ there is no opposition 
implied between land and country. The sense is rather ‘Where am I? On 
this dangerous earth; Whither go I? Back to fearsome earth.’ 
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It is curious to note the germ of conceptismo in a man by nature so little 
a writer.’ Conceptismo is so natural a part of Spanish mentality that, 
given favourable conditions, it blossoms in the most unlikely soil. It can 
be very trying when it outruns discipline, but in writers of merit, like 
Quevedo, its beauty is poetic. Professor Peers is impatient of it, but at 
times this impatience blinds him to merit. In chapter xxxix Laredo has 
placed a curiously clumsy concepto in his prayer in preparation for the 
Sacrament. His insufficiently trained mind wanders from idea to idea in 
his search for adequate words with which to express his worship of 
Christ, and he stumbles upon a thought which contains a germ of great 
value. ‘Verbo eterno y substantivo; que siendo oracién perfeta no soys 
parte de oracién’—the obscurity lies not so much in the play on verbo, 
substantivo, parte, oracién, as in the unco-ordinated ideas which lead up 
to it. From considering the qualities of the Sacrament rendering it in- 
effable, Laredo has passed on to the unity and concrete reality of the 
Word contained in the Sacrament—Christ not only the /ogos but a living 
prayer. Here there is an untranslatable play on words, but no offence 
against taste. Professor Peers’s version only gives a part, and that the 
least important, of Laredo’s meaning. 

How thankless is the work of translation! It can never be so good as 
the original, and it is certain to grow out of date before many years pass. 
The scholar who undertakes it lays himself open to criticism of a search- 
ing kind—his translation must be both accurate and readable, and must 
convey the mood of the original ; otherwise it is imperfect. These trans- 
lations contain blemishes of the kind noticed above, and, in the case of 
St. Teresa, fail to give the right impression of her personality, making 
her seem less religious and more of a beata than she was. It is not pos- 
sible to regard them as authoritative. But it is easy to criticize, and most 
difficult to translate well. INEZ MACDONALD. 


L’Argument de tradition dans la controverse eucharistique entre 
catholiques et réformés francais au XVII° siécle. By REMI SNOEKS. 
Pp. xlvii+- 560. Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 
1951. Fr. b. 550. 

It is remarkable how consistently the influence of the Platonic and the 

Aristotelian traditions is to be seen at work in eucharistic controversies 

of every period. Seventeenth-century France is no exception to the 

rule but rather affords an excellent example of the clash between the 
realist and symbolist explanations of the esse of the Eucharist which 


* A concepto is a conceit; conceptismo signifies a style full of conceits, rather 
like euphuism. 
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goes back to the patristic age. Fundamentally the difference between the 


two approaches to this subject derives from the epistemological differ. | 


ences between Plato’s Ideas and Aristotle’s Forms. It would be interest. 
ing to trace this divergence from the introduction of the conversion 
doctrine into the western Church by St. Ambrose down to the present 
day. But this is not the thesis which Dr. Snoeks has written. He has 
essayed to give us an account of the way in which both Catholics and 
Reformed Churchmen in France used the argument from tradition in 
their controversy over the Eucharist in the seventeenth century. He has, 
in fact, done much more than this: he has given us an admirably full 
and impartial account of the controversy itself. 

After a general Introduction, the work is divided into two books. 
The first book contains an analytical study of the subject from the begin- 
ning of the century to the Traité du Saint Sacrement (1622) of Cardinal 
du Perron, from du Perron to the Perpétuité de la foi (1664) of the 
Jansenists, and thence to the end of the century. Book II, a critical 
study, treats of the argument from tradition and its use in polemic under 
the following heads: ‘L’Erudition au service de la controverse’, ‘La 
méthode des auteurs réformés’, ‘La méthode des auteurs catholiques’, 
‘Conclusion’. It is impossible even to summarize here so lengthy and 
learned a dissertation. It is the work of a Roman Catholic scholar who 


clearly feels that those who defended the traditional Roman teaching ' 


about the Mass, such as Richeome, Boulenger, Coeffetau, the great 
Cardinal du Perron, Véron, de la Milletiére, the Maurist Hugues 
Ménard, and the Dominican Jacques Goar were in the right, while the 
Calvinists Rotan, du Plessis-Mornay, and the rest were in the wrong. 
Nevertheless, his insight into what the Calvinists really maintained is 


remarkable and he constantly pays tribute to the weight and learning of | 


du Piessis-Mornay’s De |’ Institution de  Eucharistie. 

Some very illuminating facts emerge from this study. As Dr. Snoeks 
remarks, it might have been expected that the fundamental Protestant 
principles of the sufficiency of Scripture and the right of free inquiry 
would have caused them to eschew any appeal to the writings of the 
Fathers and the Scholastics or the practice of the Church. But, as he 
shrewdly observes, they had inherited from the Catholic Church truths 
which they found it difficult to justify in the name of Scripture alone. 
Moreover, the dissensions to which the too radical application of the 
principle of free inquiry led ‘imposérent trés vite un retour a une 
religion d’autorité’. One might give other reasons for the authori- 
tarianism of confessional lutheranism and of Calvinism but there is no 
doubt about its existence. The result of these two factors was that the 
reformers came to defend their position, not merely by appeal to Scrip- 
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ture alone, but by an appeal to Scripture and the tradition of the early 
Church, i.e. the first four centuries, before ‘l Eglise romaine a commencé 
4 dévier de la vraie doctrine apostolique’. ‘The Catholics, too, as a result 
of controversy with the reformers, shifted their ground somewhat with 
regard to the theological value in their eyes of the witness to the faith 
of the Church afforded by the writings of the Fathers. For the Pro- 
testants the affirmations of the Fathers provided a purely historical 
statement of the belief of the Church at a particular period, subject to 
ultimate confirmation by the Bible—the sole norm of faith. At the begin- 
ning of the century the Roman protagonists saw in the affirmations of 
the Fathers and the conciliar definitions une preuve péremptoire, alongside 
Scripture, of revealed truth. As the century wore on, and in the course 
of polemic, they came to adopt a more historical point of view: the 
agreement of the Fathers no longer served to prove the faith of the true 
Church, valid in itself as the norm of truth, but it enabled Catholics to 
establish the historical continuity of the Roman doctrine by taking it 
farther and farther back to the Apostles themselves. 

The appeal to History has come to stay. So, too, has the interest in 
the theology and liturgies of the eastern Churches, so greatly stimulated 
in this period by the work of Simon and Renaudot, on which Dr. Snoeks 
has a good deal to say. His book is, indeed, a mine of information on 
many subjects besides the main theme indicated in its title and he has 
put all students of liturgics and of seventeenth-century theology in 
France very greatly in his debt. C. W. DucMorE 


Le Sacrifice dans I’Ecole frangaise de spiritualité. By Jean GALy. 
Pp. 404. Paris: Nouvelles Editions latines. 1951. n.p. 
One of the most striking features of French Catholic theology in the 
present century is that presented by the remarkable movement in the 
doctrine of the Eucharist which was initiated by M. Lepin and Pére de 
la Taille and has culminated in the two books of Canon Masure, a 
movement which, while at first sight it might appear as a direct break 
with tradition, is claimed by its representatives as being a recovery of 
the true tradition after an unusually prolonged period of divagation 
along a false trail. The main emphases of this movement have been 
three: a rejection of the frequent equation of sacrifice with death and 
destruction in favour of the notion of transformation, the association of 
the eucharistic sacrifice with the heavenly offering of the ascended Lord, 
and the insistence that the Eucharist can be properly understood only 
when full importance is accorded to the doctrine of sacramental sig- 
nification. The recognition of these emphases gives an immediate 


O21. N.S. 4 K 
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interest to the great figures of the seventeenth-century French school of; PP: 8: 
spirituality, for it is well known that they were characterized by a wid | himse 
doctrine of sacrifice, in which immolation was only one, though the If t 
central, element, and by an emphasis upon the heavenly sacrifice; while | * ™. 
on the other hand, they have been accused of a tendency to view religion | divint 
in exaggeratedly negative terms, as if the destruction of his creatures | PFS“! 
was the primary way by which the Creator could be glorified. It is to the read 
sorting out of these questions that the Abbé Galy has devoted the divine 
voluminous work now before us. He takes in order the three great recen 
writers of the French school, Cardinal de Bérulle, Pére de Condren, and come 
Monsieur Olier, and discusses their thought in detail. His work is done | ¥°#") 
with great discrimination; he both avoids the tendency to which some (p- 3 


scholars have yielded of ignoring the very real points on which his sub-| #9 
jects differ from one another, and also resists the equally insidiouy  °"™ 
temptation to exaggerate the extent to which they are in line with the from 
predominant trends of the present day. He writes as an investigator, wm 
not as a propagandist. Nevertheless, the fact emerges that, when all 4 
an 


allowances have been made for the difficulties of achieving anything like 
an integral and balanced outlook in the abnormal theological setting of PY 


the Counter-Reformation, the French school of the seventeenth century of E 
did achieve a very rernarkable anticipation of some of the most penetrat- — 
ing insights of their present-day compatriots. E. L. Mascalt whic 
from 

monl 

Joun Donne, Essays in Divinity, edited by EvELYN M. Srmpsoy, of th 
Pp. xxx-+-138. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 15s. net. _—_a litt 
It was Donne himself who distinguished between young Jack Donne and char} 
Dr. Donne, the divine. In a letter written in 1619 he says of Biathanatos, | migt 
composed some years before but not printed till 1655, ‘that it is a Book M 
written by Jack Donne, and not by D. Donne’. In that work he neither nint! 
gloried in paradox nor glorified self-homicide; but in an age more cmnet 
censorious than ours he seriously defended it as not necessarily always first 
sinful, demonstrating at the same time his great knowledge of theology | Cate 
and his skill in casuistical argument. The same knowledge of divinity | editi 
and skill in controversy had been proved in Pseudo-Mariyr and is — 
Ignatius his Conclave, published in 1610 and 1611. Thereupon some own 
very important people solicited Donne to enter Holy Orders, a step the 
which he took in January 1615. The Essays in Divinity must have been and 
written in the intervening period, and probably near the end of it bea 
They were first printed posthumously in 1651. They seem to have beet | whi 
is nt 


intended to convince himself, in a ‘solitary and desart retiredness’ (p 


96), and perhaps also a few friends (the ‘equals’ of p. 59, the ‘you’ of tion 
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pp. 82, 88), that he was now a serious divine, who could properly allow 
himself to preach to others. 

If this be the aim, the little book is successful. Judged as literature 
it is, despite bright patches, formless and indigestible: judged as 
divinity it serves today only as yet another warning how many of our 
present theological fashions and catchwords may prove transient. But 
read from its own angle it enhances respect for Donne as a ‘positive 
divine’ (p. 10), sufficiently learned, especially in Augustine, Aquinas, and 
recent continental divinity, expert in the ‘Morall Divinity’ which ‘be- 
comes us all’ (p. 88), unwilling to ‘slumber in a lazy faith’ (p. 16), yet 
weary of the ‘controverted Divinity’ which ‘became an occupation’ 
(p. 39), still possessing the wit which was never to desert him, yet 
sanctified by the personal religion which was to produce the great 
sonnets and sermons, and ‘always preaching to himself, like an angel 
from a cloud’, as Walton, echoing Donne’s own lines to Mr. Tilman, 
wrote of him. 

In form the work consists of two books of meditations on Genesis 1! 
and Exodus 1' including arguments, addresses to his own soul, and 
prayers, although the second book ranges over the matter of the whole 
of Exodus, and deals with the divine attributes and acts, and use of 
miracle. In temper the work exhibits not only the intellectual curiosity 
which might be expected but also a wide charity, not usually expected 
from a convert and a controversialist, a charity which understood 
monks (pp. 70-71), upheld what we should call an ecumenical notion 
of the ‘great patriarchal Catholick Church of which every one of us is 
a little chappel’ (p. 41), and longed for a day when ‘the Church, dis- 
charged of disputations, and misapprehensions, and this defensive warr, 
might contemplate Christ clearly and uniformly’ (pp. 51-52). 

Mrs. Simpson’s introduction is in the main a reprint of the valuable 
ninth chapter of A Study in the Prose Works of Fohn Donne, with the 
omission of her summary, which may be usefully consulted before a 
first reading of the Essays, and with the addition of two pages on the 
Catalogus Librorum, and six pages of sober criticism. To applaud her 
editing would be presumptuous and unnecessary; but it may be per- 
missible to give thanks for all such critics, who without obtruding their 
own sensibility between author and reader supply in such good measure 
the objective information which helps the reader to bridge the centuries 
and make his own contact with the mind of the author. Very little can 
be added here to the aids she has accumulated. Donne’s phrase ‘that 
which the Canonists expresse by Cyminibilis, which is a trifling giver’ 
is not explained by Jessopp’s sidenote cited on p. 131: the true explana- 
tion, kindly sought and communicated by Mr. Eric Kemp, is in St. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2 a, 2 ae, q. Cxviii, art. viii, where 
we read ‘Si cum magna difficultate det, vocatur cuminibilis, quasi 
cumini venditor’, and Ar. Eth. 1v. 1. (39) is cited, the strange word 


being, at a remove, Aristotle’s xuuwompiorns. At p. 13, 1. 33, the reader | 


might be helped by a reference to the surely necessary conjecture ‘his 
life’ (for ‘this life’) which the editor herself makes in A Study, p. 219, 
On p. 18 Augustine’s reference to ‘the Epistle of Alexander the Great 
to his Mother’ must be Conf. XII. x. On p. 130, /. 30, ‘p. 62, 1. 66’ should 
read ‘p. 65, /. 62’. EDWARD SWANSEA & Brecox 


Ralph Cudworth, An Interpretation. By J. A. Passmore. Pp. x+ 
120. Cambridge, 1951. 15s. 


RALPH CuDWORTH was the most eminent theologian and philosopher of 
the school of Cambridge Platonists whose charitable temper and rational 
faith deeply affected the later years of the seventeenth century. Burnet 
declared that they had saved the Church of England from having ‘quite 
lost her esteem over the nation’. Cudworth’s massive work The True 
Intellectual of the Universe was described in the eighteenth century as 
‘the vastest magazine of reasoning and learning that ever singly appeared 
against atheism’. His reputation was heightened by the publication, 
forty-three years after his death, of the unfinished Treatise Concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality. A comprehensive account of his 
thought has been long overdue; and Mr. Passmore’s interpretation must 
be warmly greeted. In pleasant contrast to Cudworth’s interminable 
discourse his book is brief; but he contrives to place Cudworth in his 
relationship to the leading philosophers of the age (chapter i), to survey 
his doctrine of nature, mind, and knowledge (chapters ii and iii), and to 
describe his theories of ethics and religion (chapters iv—vii). Mr. Pass- 
more devotes his attention chiefly to the moral ideas, and about Cud- 
worth’s treatment of these he has made valuable discoveries. He has 
carefully examined the confused collection of manuscripts by Cudworth 
which, after lying long in a country garret, exposed to the rats and the 
depredations of the maid, found their way to the British Museum. 
Scrutiny of these disordered fragments revealed the outlines of a doc- 
trine very different from the rationalist theory attributed to Cudworth 
in the standard histories. Let us first, however, refer to the account of 
the philosophy of knowledge and reality. 

Cudworth’s main purpose in The True Intellectual System is to refute 
the philosophy of materialism which threatened theology in his day. 
The menace came principally from two powerful influences, Descartes 
and Hobbes. Mr. Passmore dismisses the enormous inquiries into 
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ancient forms of atomism that fill countless pages of the work. He shows 
that this encyclopaedia of quotations leads to the vindication of a neo- 
Platonic Idealism. Physical reality is reduced to passive bodies, endowed 
with bulk and extension, and the immaterial and active element in the 
world becomes wide enough to include motion, force, sensation, will, 
thought, in short any kind of activity. Cudworth does not assert, as 
Descartes did, that the incorporeal is the mental; and in his famous 
theory of plastic power he gives a large province to the operation of 
instinctive life. Yet, as Mr. Passmore says, the field of the incorporeal 
becomes so widely extended that the dualism loses much of its theo- 
logical significance. Mr. Passmore might well have pointed out how 
inadequate Cudworth’s strictures on Democritean atomism are as criti- 
cisms of the new philosophy of nature, and how greatly beside the point 
they appear in opposition to the theories of Hobbes and Descartes. It is 
difficult to agree with the opinion that he ‘was a philosopher more than 
ordinarily alive to the philosophical and scientific tendencies of his own 
period’ (p. 12). 

The elaborate attack on Hobbes’s sensationalism is next described. 
It leads to an examination of Cudworth’s Idealism, the doctrine of 
eternal and necessary verities and essences of the divine mind, in which 
our minds share. The Ideas embrace a promiscuous variety of concep- 
tions. In the posthumous Treatise he includes moral distinctions among 
the immutable natures and argues with force against Hobbes’s thesis 
that morality is identical with the decrees of the Sovereign. As Mr. 
Passmore indicates, his case is not without inconsistencies. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Passmore’s book is, as I have sug- 
gested, the account of the moral theory sketched in the manuscripts, 
though hints of it appear in the Treatise and in the noble sermon preached 
before the House of Commons in 1647. The traditional view of Cud- 
worth’s ethical position ranks him with the high rationalists of the 
following period, writers like Clarke and Price, for whom moral ideas 
are analogous to mathematical truths and known by reason. ‘The manu- 
scripts disclose a more modern psychological insight. The old division 
between reason and desire is rejected, and instincts and inclinations are 
declared to be the springs of goodness. Appetite, will, and under'stand- 
ing occur in the same complex act of mind; it is the whole man that both 
judges and wills. ‘Our actions flow from our vital dispositions’ (p. 67), 
and our moral desires operate at many levels. In his chapter on ‘The 
good life’ Mr. Passmore shows how this psychology is applied to the 
way of spiritual activity. Its principle is not ‘speculative intellection’ 
but love, and this desire includes many virtues which Cudworth elo- 
quently describes. It is spontaneous, rational (in a new sense), impartial, 
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and creative. And in ‘this new magnitude of soul’ the mind discovers 


“more its own than itself’ (p. 72). The evidence in this chapter places 
Cudworth not with the rationalists but with the moralists who later 
laid stress on sentiment and sympathy; but his range and spirituality 
move far beyond the compass of men like Shaftesbury and Hume. __ 

The section on ‘Ethics and Religion’ (chapter vii) brings out his dis- 
taste for dogmatism and ceremonialism, and equally for Puritan ‘severi- 
ties and affections’. Indeed, Mr. Passmore observes that his humanistic 
utterances could be readily transformed into a secular ethics. The 
apostles of the Enlightenment found material in the Cambridge Platon- 
ists. But Cudworth’s humanistic morality is directed everywhere towards 
religion. In rescuing his essential teaching from the manuscripts Mr. 
Passmore has performed a notable service. M. H. Carré 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism, by Joun 
C. Bowmer. Pp. xi+244. London: Dacre Press, 1951. 253. 


IN this book Mr. Bowmer examines the part played by the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in early Methodism, that is to the death of John 
Wesley in 1791. He considers that ‘Wesley has suffered at the hands of 
both those who have exaggerated and those who have minimized the 
place of the Lord’s Supper in his belief and customs’ and that ‘an im- 
partial historical survey’ is needed. A member of the Wesley Historical 
Society, Mr. Bowmer has made good use of its proceedings; he has also 
had access to the archives of the Methodist Publishing House, and he 
has naturally founded his conclusions upon the Journal, Letters, and 
Works of John Wesley, and the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper published 
in 1745 by John and Charles Wesley. Mr. Bowmer approaches his 
subject from the standpoint of sacramental Methodism. 

In emphasizing the stress which throughout his life John Wesley laid 
on ‘constant communion’, Mr. Bowmer is treading on familiar ground. 
Wesley’s debt in early life to the High Church views of his parents and 
to his acquaintance with the writings of the Non-Jurors has often been 
noted ; for instance Dr. Brilioth in The Anglican Revival (1933) says of 
Wesley, ‘His High-Church upbringing to some extent stamped his whole 
life’. Mr. Bowmer has utilized Wesley’s sermon on The Duty of Constant 
Communion, written in 1733 and reissued in 1788, but he has relied 
more on the Hymns on the Lord’s Supper by John and Charles Wesley 
published in 1745, the preface of which was extracted from The Christian 
Sacrament and Sacrifice (1673) of the Jersey divine Dr. Daniel Brevint. 

In numerous hymns, John and Charles Wesley showed their belief 
in the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist and the sacrificial nature 
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of the sacrament. Both were firmly opposed to Transubstantiation and 





pe their approach recalls the words of Wycliffe ‘triplex est modus essendi 
10 later | StPOris Christi in hostia consecrata scilicet virtualis, spiritualis et 
rituality sacramentalis’. To deduce theology from hymns must be an inferential 
"in process, and we might wish that Ww esley had given more space to the 
hain din. exposition of his sacramental views in letters and sermons. Mr. Bowmer 
‘sever. finds himself in agreement with the views of Dr. J. Ernest Rattenbury, 
nanietic whose book on The Eucharist Hymns of Fohn and Charles Wesley he saw 
Ss. The in pest. ; ‘ . , ii a — 
Piston. | In dealing with W esley S practice in administering the Lord’s Supper, 
omart | Mr. Bowmer relies mainly on Wesley’s Journal. He shows that W esley 
ts Mr passed from insisting that his followers should communicate weekly in 
Cc , their parish churches to the final step of ordaining preachers to ad- 
— minister the Sacrament in Methodist places of worship in England. 
Further, Wesley’s practice of admission changed with the years. He 
Joun saw the Eucharist not only as a means of grace to the believer, but as an 
255. instrument by which sinners could be converted. Hence the Eucharist, 
— with its hymns and extempore prayers became charged with the emotion 
7™ of a revivalist service; large numbers were attracted to it and Wesley 
ateet found it necessary to safeguard administration by the issue of class 
+d the tickets to worshippers. If he still insisted on the sacrament of Baptism, 
nehens he by-passed Confirmation ; and even if this rite had not always been 
torical strictly observed in the eighteenth-century church, yet it remained its 
ars lawful order. W esley also freely administered the Sacrament of the 
infin Eucharist to individuals in unconsecrated buildings, not only to sick 
— and dying Christians, but in one case to a condemned felon in Newgate 
lished Bristol, who only found assurance of conversion on the scaffold. 
me Mr. Bowmer claims (p. 203) ‘where the bishops failed, Wesley 
' succeeded’ in bringing men back to sacramental worship; he asserts that 
y laid ‘Methodists are not Dissenters’ in this connexion, but in so far as Wesley 
ali set aside Confirmation, he departed from existing church order even if 
eiil at heart and in speech lie remained an orthodox Anglican, How much 
a | of this sacramental element in Methodism survived his death and affected 
el the Evangelical Movement in the Church of England is another ques- 
‘hole tion. 
comes Mr. Bowmer's book is well founded and interesting. Its form would 
lied | have been improved if he had refrained from breaking up his account 
oi = numbered paragraphs as in chapters 1 and 7. He has given four 
atom | useful appendixes, Wesley’s Revision of the Communion Office in The 
ess | Sunday Service of the Methodists, secondly an interesting account of the 
lief { communion plate of Early Methodism, thirdly the text and notes on 


the unpublished essay by Charles Wesley ‘On a Weekly Sacrament’, 
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and fourthly John Wesley’s notes on The Apostolic Canons. He has 
supplied a classified Bibliography and an Index; and has added to the 
interest of the book by four plates, three illustrations of early Methodist 
Communion Plate, and a reproduction of the title-page of The Sunday 
Service of the Methodists in North America. M. Coat: 


The Nature of the Church, edited by R. NEwTon FLeEw. Pp. 348: 
Intercommunion, edited by DONALD BAILLIE and JOHN Mars. 
Pp. 406. London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1952. 
21s. each. 


THE drawing together of ‘the churches’, commonly known as ‘the 
ecumenical movement’, is clearly one of the most important features of 
Church history in the twentieth century. It is something that is un- 
questionably new, and it compels every thoughtful Christian to take up 
an attitude towards it. Like every new movement—that of John the 
Baptist, for instance—it poses the question, ‘Is it from heaven or from 
men?’ The writers in these volumes, widely different though their out- 
looks are, seem to agree in thinking that in some sense it is ‘from 
heaven’. They do not take up (as do many in all the denominations to- 
day) the attitude of Gamaliel: ‘Refrain from «3e men, and let them 
alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will be overthrown: 
but if it is of God, ye will not be able to overthrow them. . . .’ 

The two volumes before us form part of the preparatory material for 
the third World Conference on Faith and Order held at Lund, Sweden, 
in August 1952. The names of the editors and the various contributors 
are sufficient to secure for them serious attention. They represent the 
chief confessions and denominations of Christendom. As with all com- 
posite volumes, the contributions are of varying quality, and it is im- 
possible to do justice to any of them in a short review. To pick out 
particular essays for preferential treatment would be invidious; it is 
probably better to try to show what are the main questions which these 
volumes raise and illuminate. 

First, what does the experience of ecumenical confrontation imply for 
the doctrine of the Church? What does it mean to admit that there are 
‘brethren in Christ’ beyond the limits of our communion? And, secondly, 
there follows the practical question, In what ways may we have com- 
munion with other denominations? For, as the Russian Orthodox Pro- 
fessor Zander says, ‘the very fact of ecumenical meeting presupposes the 
possibility of communion, and the question is only about the limits of 
such communion and not about its legitimacy in principle’. In the first 
place, ecumenical encounter requires some modification of the Cyprianic 
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and even the Augustinian doctrines of the Church in their strict forms: 
beyond the limits of the Church of which we are members, there are 
others in Christ who possess means of grace. The Roman Catholic Father 
Congar rejects any such conclusion and roundly declares that the true 
inspiration of the Faith and Order Movement is Anglican. It would 
seem, however, that most of the other contributors would hold that a 
rigidly exclusive view of the Church must be modified in the light of 
ecumenical understanding. But, when it comes to the second and more 
practical question, they advocate widely different conclusions. Several 
individual essays, which represent only the writer’s personal view, are 
to be found in the volume on Intercommunion. Dr. Greenslade forcefully 
presents the case for intercommunion, that is, admission to our Eucharists 
of Christians who are full members of other ‘churches’ than our own. 
Professor Zander, on the other hand, rejects intercommunion but 
movingly pleads for ‘co-celebration’, that is, praying with others at their 
Eucharists without sharing their chalice: ‘If I am invited to be present 
at the celebration of a Sacrament and I accept the invitation, I am no 
longer a “spiritual alien” but somehow take part in the Sacrament. ... We 
can prayerfully witness another Church’s Sacrament; our presence will 
be a spiritual co-celebration of it (but only spiritual: that is the tragedy 
of our dividedness).’ As these and other writers show, the acknowledge- 
ment of ecumenical reality is compatible with many different attitudes 
on such questions as that of intercommunion. 

These individual essays represent perhaps the most interesting and 
significant contributions to the volumes—and, indeed, the most truly 
‘ecumenical’. For to be ecumenical does not and cannot mean to abandon 
the distinctive features of one’s own tradition or to accept a generalized 
‘highest common factor’. It means to reconsider and restate one’s own 
confessional view in the full light of our ecumenical encounter with 
those who are different from us. It involves a genuine ‘traffic in know- 
ledge’, a ‘speaking the truth in love’. Besides these illuminating in- 
dividual studies there are other contributions which attempt to state the 
doctrine of each of the principal confessions or denominations by one of 
its own representatives. The expositions of which many will be critical 
are probably those which deal with their own tradition (or perhaps this 
isa peculiarly Anglican phenomenon!). At least we can learn from them 
much about the teaching of confessions other than our own, and this is 
indeed their primary purpose. There are two Appendixes to the volume 
on Intercommunion, the first a clear statement by the Rev. J. P. Hickin- 
botham of ‘Existing Rules and Customs of the Churches’, and the second 
on “The Revival of the Agape’ by the Rev. G. I. F. Thomson. In the 
same volume an essay by the Rev. O. S. Tomkins on ‘Intercommunion 
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in the Ecumenical Movement’ shows how the latter does not profess to 
have a policy of its own but rather reflects the attitudes of the ‘churches’ 
which compose it. ‘So long as churches vary so much in their principles 
and practice, ecumenical gatherings will seem to reflect a variety of 
situations hard to distinguish from sheer chaos.’ 

ALAN RICHARDSON 


The Religion of China. By Max Weber, translated and edited by 

Hans H. Gertu. Pp. 308. Geo. Allen & Unwin. 32s. 

‘THERE was something of the prophet in Max Weber with his capacious 
mind and ardent spirit. Thus he saw how the historians of Religion (or 
religions) must break out of their Western ruts and face vitally informa- 
tive data elsewhere in the world. So he set to work himself on China. 
The result was a volume, completed some fifteen or more years back. Its 
theme was Confucianism and Taoism, the primarily indigenous cults, 
and further separate studies on Buddhism, the foreign cult which made 
so deep an impression on Chinese religious and philosophical thinking, 
Confucianist and Taoist included. Thus, since Weber had Buddhism in 
mind, the title of this translation by Professor Gerth of Wisconsin 
University is somewhat misleading, for Buddhism is almost entirely 
ignored in these pages. Apart from that consideration, the work is a 
fascinating, in many ways illuminating, study, revealing, as it does, the 
authentic Weber juggling soberly and acutely with his great theme of 
capitalism in relation to religion. 

Weber was not a sinologist, and he confessed in his book that he had 
not had opportunity to have his data and inferences verified by a sino- 
logist. Professor Gerth has, apparently, been under the same disability. 
This is unfortunate, for the result is a considerable number of passages 
which to sinologists today are distinctly questionable, in some cases 
definitely untrue. The only option for a sinological reviewer is to praise 
the work as highly stimulative to intercultural thinking, both for sino- 
logists and students of religion, and at the same time to urge the latter, 
before accepting a theory of Weber, to take counsel of some sinologist. 
One wishes one could give less qualified recommendation, for the ex- 
ploration of the China field so greatly needs the assistance of the un- 
trammelled experts in the other disciplines. The fact is that during the 
last twenty years so many new data are to hand from new archaeological 
discoveries and further penetration into Chinese historiography that 
what Weber’s authorities thought to be established is now subject to 
radical reconsideration. This book, written from a sociologist’s angle of 
approach, makes a useful step in this direction. E. R. HuGues 
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Philosophy of Religion, by FULTON J. SHEEN. Pp. ix + 452. 
Dublin: Brown & Nolan Ltd; London: Longmans Green 
& Co., 1952. 258. 

Tuts book is a popular exposition of Thomism. Of its four divisions, 

the first surveys the history of philosophy since Descartes; the second 

expounds the Five Ways as proof of God’s transcendence and im- 

manence; the third discusses some of the problems raised by modern 

physics, comparative religion, psychology, and the philosophy of his- 
tory; the fourth deals briefly with the doctrine of man. 

In style and scope it is roughly on a par with Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
‘History of Western Philosophy’ ; it has a similar breadth of treatment, 
rather less acuteness and literary talent, but an almost equal trenchancy 
in the author’s exposition of his own views and the dismissal of those 
of his opponents. Mr. Russell, for instance, can allow himself to write: 
‘During this period of confusion, the Church was troubled by a com- 
plicated controversy on the Incarnation. The protagonists in the debates 
were two ecclesiastics, Cyril and Nestorius, of whom, more or less by 
accident, the former was proclaimed a saint and the latter a heretic.’ 
Dr. Sheen: ‘Instead of meeting Hume intellectually, he [Kant] re- 
treated, in a rather cowardly philosophical fashion, from the speculative 
intellect, where his battle with Hume should have been fought, and 
took his refuge in the practical intellect or the will. Instead of examining 
the value of the attacks made on his Pietism, Kant had recourse to 
something non-intellectual as a means of saving his faith and his 
religion.’ Or again: ‘Eddington says the scientist has no sense organs 
except one eye, and with that he looks either into a microscope or tele- 
scope. This is because colour, sound and smell are not “‘there’’.’ 

Perhaps it is significant that the author holds that ‘in part it is the 
business of philosophers to complicate the ordinary simple things of 
life,’ p. 156. His own philosophical attitude seems to spring from an 
untroubled obedience to the Papal Encyclical of 1879, which a wide 
course of reading (attested by 25 pages of admirable notes) has done 
nothing to disturb. The result is a book which uncritical Roman 
Catholics will no doubt read with satisfaction and with an agreeable 
sensation of acquiring a little general culture ; but not a serious contribu- 
tion to Thomist or any other philosophy. 


Gospel and Law. By C. H. Dopp. Pp. 83. Cambridge University 
Press, 1951. gs. net. 


THis is a profoundly valuable and suggestive book. Of the four lectures 
it contains, the first describes the catechetical morality of the early 
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Church, as a scheme of practical precepts for everyday living, closely 
related to the best moral teaching of the day. The second shows how 
this somewhat pedestrian scheme of behaviour is penetrated by four 
great theological ideas, ‘Christian eschatology’, ‘the Body of Christ’, 
‘the Imitation of Christ’, and ‘the Primacy of Love’. Thus the epistles 
do not present us with an autonomous discipline of Christian ethics, 
but spring out of an historic situation to which the Christian, then as 
now, must respond, partly on the plane of spiritual transformation, 
partly on that of practical decision and action, for which concrete advice 
is required. There is likewise a double basis for Christian ethics in the 
traditions of the sayings of Jesus and in the theological interpretation 
of His life, death, and resurrection; and this leads to an examination 
of the gospels. Here the most characteristic sayings of Christ are not 
the limited, practical maxims we find quoted in the epistles; they are 
distinguished, first, by a vivid and parabolic style, and secondly by the 
sense that they themselves constitute the proclamation of the Kingdom 
of God and so are part of the decisive eschatological event. 

In what sense, then, can we speak of a ‘Law of Christ’? Dr. Dodd is 
strongly opposed to any attempt to weaken the ethical content of the 
New Testament in favour of a purely spiritual gospel : St. Paul, deposing 
the Law, still required obedience; the Lord Himself made obedience 
the one secure foundation. But in many cases His commands are not so 
generalized or so limited that they can ever be literally fulfilled: they 
are partly ‘samples’, parabolic models of the kind of conduct required, 
like leaving the gift upon the altar; partly infinite, impracticable demands 
which yet ‘open up vistas towards an unattainable and even inconceiv- 
able perfection’. They have this double character because they are at 
once the revelation of God’s being in the language of morality and the 
prescription for the Christian’s humble advance along the road of 
practical obedience. 

The book should be widely read, not least by philosophers who study 
the relations of religion and ethics; it is simple enough for the non- 
specialist to follow, yet it shows convincingly how complex and fascinat- 
ing the relationship between religious and moral teaching may be, when 
it is realistically examined. Biblical scholars will also learn much, but 
may have reservations to make. Dr. Dodd assumes a conservative 
position on the preservation of the dominical teaching: he finds in the 
epistles a tradition not only of the maxims of Christ but of the gospel 
parables, and holds that the originality of the latter sufficiently shows 
that they are substantially the work of the Master. This is to deal rather 
summarily with the form-critical theory of homiletic elaboration, which 
remains attractive to those who still see relatively slight influence of the 
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gospel phraseology in the earliest Christian writings. There is also a 
rather drastic simplification in the neat distinction of kerygma and 
didache, characterized as the Christian haggada and halakha: Dr. Dodd’s 
earlier books were rightly more cautious at this point. But his handling 
of the Carrington—Selwyn thesis is judicious and timely, and he shows, 
as so often before, an uncanny skill in presenting great issues with an 
arresting, graceful, and penetrating brevity. G. C. STEAD 


La Dottrina Trinitaria di S. Anselmo: di Renato Perino §.5.P. 
Herder. Romae 1950 (Studia Anselmiana, fasc. xxix). Pp. 214. 


TuIs interesting essay is the twenty-ninth in a series of Studia Ansel- 
miana published by the Pontifical Institute of St. Anselm at Rome. It is 
very satisfactory to find this great theologian and philosopher, whom 
Englishmen, the chief pastor of whose church he became, may legiti- 
mately reckon among the glories of their nation, the object of such appre- 
ciative attention in the land of his birth. In this necessarily short notice 
of R. Perino’s study the present reviewer, unable for lack of space to 
do justice to it, may perhaps be allowed to refer to a fuller discussion of 
its subject included in his own Studies in the History of Natural Theology, 
published by the Clarendon Press in 1915. I there contended that the 
absence from St. Anselm’s writings of the sharp distinction established 
by St. Thomas between ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ theology—although it 
is no doubt to be in great part explained by the fact that the subsequent 
recovery of the major Aristetelian treatises and contact with the culture 
of Islamic Spain had not forced upon his attention some problems which 
became for the later divines of Latin Christendom matters of urgent 
concern—was on the whole an advantage and did not demand the 
apologies which Roman Catholic scholars are apt to feel themselves 
bound to make for a point of view different from that which they are 
accustomed to accept as authoritative. Making allowance for the dif- 
ference of my estimate and his of the value of St. Thomas’s clean cut 
between the spheres of faith and reason, which I should regard as having 
been of disservice to theology, I should like to commend R. Perino’s 
work as an able and instructive account of St. Anselm’s doctrine of the 
Trinity. The background of that doctrine is confessedly St. Augustine’s 
great work, but St. Anselm is by no means a mere copyist. His own dis- 
cussion is the fruit of original thinking; in at least one instance he sug- 
gests a line of thought which does not occur at all in St. Augustine. 

I should like to mention by the way my agreement with the view 
(expressed on p. 28) that St. Anselm was not acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Joannes Scotus Eriugena; a view which I had myself defended in 
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the study of his natural theology already mentioned. There are mis. 


prints on p. 29, n. 65 and on p. 186, n. 88. 


The Language of Morals. By R. M. Hare. Pp. vii+202. Oxford: | 
Clarendon Press, 1952. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hare approaches his subject, in the manner now fashionable 
among Oxford philosophers, as a ‘logical study of language’ (p.v.). In 
the case of ethics this method is no doubt traditional. From Aristotle 


the common discourse of men commending or blaming their own and 
their fellows’ actions that the last appeal must lie. In a short notice it 
must suffice to say that the attentive reader of this book will be intro- 
duced to some of the principal problems of moral philosophy, and 
especially to those connected with the distinction and the relation 
between ‘the right’ and ‘the good’; and will be intellectually stimulated 
by an acute discussion of the difficulties which they present. No attempt 
is made to give even an outline of the history of the subject, although 
some acquaintance with the doctrines of some great thinkers and with 
some modern controversies seems to be presumed in the student whom 
Mr. Hare is introducing to it. Those of an earlier generation who 
remember how young men’s interest in Literae Humaniores was often 
excited by the hope (not always to be realized) of finding in the philo- 
sophy whicl they were called upon to study a clue to the ultimate 
meaning of life, may be disposed to wonder whether the new presenta- 
tion of it as primarily an inquiry into language may not rob it of some 
of the old attraction. In former days it was frequently a tutor’s duty 
to urge upon his pupil the importance of cultivating accuracy of thought 
and expression and of repressing a temptation to indulge in edifying 
rhetoric; it would be interesting to know whether this temptation no 
longer exists when from the first philosophy is presented rather as a 
matter of technical skill in the analysis of language than as the possible 
gateway to a spectacle which should be at last, in Plato’s words, that 
‘of all time and of all existence’. 


The Fulness of Time. By Joun Marsu. Pp. ix+18g. London: 
Nisbet, 1952. 158. 

Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude. By W. A. WHITEHOUSE. 
Pp. 149. Edinburgh and London: Oliver & Boyd, 1952. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. JoHN Marsh, the author of the former of these books, we have to 

congratulate on his election to succeed Dr. Nathaniel Micklem (to 

whom, with his colleagues, it is dedicated) as Principal of Mansfield 
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College. In it he tells us that he learned from the late Prof. A. E. Taylor 
to consider the nature of ‘Time as the great problem of our age. ‘This 
philosophical topic he has chosen to treat in terms of ‘Reformed 
theology’, that is, as he understands it, of a theology which starts with 
the Bible. He therefore makes it his chief concern to ascertain what the 
Bible ‘has to say about time and history’; and a careful study of such 
biblical expressions as ‘in that day’, ‘the accepted time’, ‘times and 
seasons’, ‘the last times’, is probably the most valuable part of his work. 
He would scarcely claim to have any original contribution to offer 
towards the solution of a very difficult metaphysical question. In 
eschatology he has, like other English theologians of the present day, 
to acknowledge a special debt to Dr. C. H. Dodd. His attempt to 
associate ‘Reformed’ theology with Platonism, and ‘Catholic’ theology 
with Aristotelianism, requires reconsideration; still more his defence 
of St. Thomas’s rigid distinction between ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ 
theology as a Platonic relief to the Angelic Doctor’s general Aristotelian- 
ism. For it has been precisely their tendency to accept this rigid dis- 
tinction on his authority that had so often made Roman Catholic 
scholars less than just to St. Anselm, whose position, though he knew 
little of Plato except through St. Augustine, is fundamentally Platonic. 
In a short notice I can only call attention to a book about which, in a full 
review, there would be much more to say. 

Mr. Whitehouse, who is Reader of Divinity in the University of 
Durham, tells us in his Christian Faith and the Scientific Attitude that 
he inherits the ecclesiastical tradition of Congregationalism (which is 
also the case with Dr. Marsh), and, with it, of a theology like Dr. Marsh’s, 
of the ‘reformed’ type, based on the Bible as accredited by what Calvin 
calls the arcanum testimonium Spiritus Sancti. He tells us also that he 
has Barthian leanings; while his Cambridge education has made him 
‘more at home’ in a scientific laboratory than in the lecture-room of an 
historian or literary scholar. It is so often thought that the attitude 
induced by a ‘scientific’ training presents peculiar difficulties to one 
who wishes to be loyal to the Christian faith in which he has been 
brought up and which has been the background of his religious ex- 
perience that it is interesting to read the record of one who has over- 
come these obstacles. Does not, by the way, the mention on p. 44 of an 
‘electric current’ which may ‘just have occurred in the natural course of 
development which began by spontaneous combustion and elaborates 
itself by natural selection’ ignore the difficulty of attributing to ‘natural 
selection’ any role in the evolution of other than organic matter? I am 
not suggesting that this oversight has made any difference affecting 
Mr. Whitehouse’s general argument. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks, edited with an introduction 
and notes by RupotF Kirk. Pp. viii+-134. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1951. $3.50. 

Tuis is the 1598 translation, by Thomas James, first Keeper of the 

Bodleian Library, of a treatise written originally in French, about 1585, 

by Guillaume du Vair. Post-Renaissance writers, seeking among other 

things to simplify the complexity of an over-professional scholasticism, 

frequently engaged in the task of domesticating pagan thought in a 

Christian environment. To some, Stoicism seemed especially suited to 

such treatment. We might perhaps distinguish between those occasions 

where classical material was absorbed into a prevailing Christian scheme, 
producing what is nowadays termed the ‘baroque’ in art and letters, 
and those other occasions where the classical material brought about 
important modifications of the Christian doctrines to which it was 
related. Among the latter we should class atomic theories in physics, 
the Ramist reforms in logic and rhetoric, and, it would seem, the 
“Neostoic’ influence in ethics. Mr. Kirk names three works appearing 
within a few years of each other, in which Neostoicism was first pre- 
sented on the Continent: Montaigne’s Essais, Lipsius’s De Constantia, 
and this treatise of du Vair. All three were translated into English before 
the turn of the century, and in 1606 came the first native English essay 
in Neostoicism, Joseph Hall’s Heaven upon Earth. Mr. Kirk finds the 
influence of this mode of thought in ‘the austerities of Porte Royale’ on 
the Continent and in the Puritan Revolution in England. Du Vair’s 
refusal to admit that riches and health are truly ‘good’ (p. 56), his 
doctrine of the indifference of the material world, can be only super- 
ficially reconciled with traditional Christianity but has clear affinities 
with Puritanism. His doctrines of Reason and Nature look farther 
ahead, to the eighteenth century. This, then, is an interesting document 
in the history of post-Renaissance thought; it has been carefully edited, 
with full scholarly apparatus ; it reproduces the original spelling ; and the 
printing and general presentation are excellent. S. L. BETHELL 


The Claim of Morality. By N. H. G. Rosinson, B.D., D.Litt. 
Pp. 329. Gollancz, 1952. 21s. 


Dr. Rosinson’s book represents a thoroughgoing attempt to state and 
solve ‘the ethical problem’. As he explains in his preface, the argument 
falls into two parts: “The first of these traces the gradual classification of 
the ethical problem from the time of Hobbes to the present day, and 
concludes that the task of the moralist is to set in their proper relation 
to one another the three different types of moral judgment (“‘Act A is 
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uction right or wrong”, “motive or character B is morally good or bad, virtuous 
| or vicious” and “‘state of affairs C is good or bad”’) and so to reveal the 


— | field of morality as a single self-coherent system. . . . Then in the second 
part, in the light of this formulation of the problem, an idealist solution 
of the is adumbrated which seeks to take account of the important analytic 
1585, work of other contemporary schools of ethical thought.’ 
; other Of these two parts, the first is admirably done and is worth recom- 
Hcism, mending to any student. The chapters on 18th-century sentimentalism 
. = and intellectualism, on Utilitarianism, Idealism, and the New Intuition- 
ted na ism are necessarily very compressed, but the treatment throughout is 
—e clear, scholarly, and scrupulously fair. The only historical philosopher 
heme, of note omitted is, somewhat surprisingly, David Hume. 
octane, The second part, in which the problem is reformulated and a solution 
about suggested, is less easily assessed. One reason for this is that it is curiously 
t wes remote from contemporary discussion. For Dr. Robinson, although he 
'ysics, says that he has traced the ethical problem to the present day and has 
4 the taken account of other contemporary schools of ethical thought, com- 
— pletely ignores certain characteristic developments of the last fifteen 
t pe years—the whole movement which may roughly be labelled ‘logical 
ante, empiricism’. Although his book is published in 1952, it might well have 
refore been written in the 1930's. Its style and language are of that period. 
7 There are certain kinds of original writing to which this complaint 
s the would be irrelevant—it is not a sin to be unfashionable and may some- 
le bg times be a virtue—but it is surely a defect in a comprehensive review of 
Vair's this kind. It is disconcerting, for example, to be told: ‘It is more or less 
), his generally admitted that the moral judgments which together constitute 
— the subject matter of ethics represent an insight into reality, and do not 
wren simply report an impression made on this, that or the other moral 
rther agent’ (p. 182). So far is this from being more or less generally admitted 
ma that a great deal of recent writing (notably, of course, C. L. Stevenson’s 
lited, Ethics and Language) has been concerned with this very question. 
d the Dr. Robinson’s book is, in fact, an essay in traditional Ethics, written 
—_ at a time when traditional Ethics has come in for a great deal of criti- 
} cism. The book contains no hint of this and as a result is liable to some 
Litt. | extent to mislead the general reader and to disappoint professional 
| philosophers. This is a pity, because, though less comprehensive than 
and it claims to be, it is an honest and skilful piece of work, which deserves 
ant serious consideration. 
na of Dr. Robinson first asks ‘What is an action ?’—in the sense of ‘what it 
and , ‘8 that is right’. An action in this moral sense must satisfy two funda- 
tion mental demands of ‘the moral consciousness’ : ‘It is always right for a 
Ais man to do what he thinks right’ and ‘I ought implies I can’. Thus an act 
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cannot be my duty unless I know I can do it. But I cannot know that | 


: ° ° ° : . ) 
can do any ‘objective’ action. Therefore an action is the ‘willed succes. 
sion of events’ not the ‘actual succession of events’. Utilitarianism jg | 


thus ruled out straight away, since it makes the rightness of an action 
depend on consequences and an action considered as a moral pheno- 
menon can have no consequences. The Intuitionists are criticized for 
seeking to distinguish between the ‘objectively right action’ and the 
‘subjectively right action’—the latter being what the agent believes to be 
the objectively right action. ‘It is right (or my duty) to do what I think 
to be right’—certainly, but the Intuitionist holds that ‘right’ is here 
used in two different senses. Dr. Robinson denies this and maintains 
that ‘ “ought”, “right”, “obligatory” and “duty” used in their strict 
and full ethical significance all refer to the same fact’. To the objection 
that it may be right to feel certain emotions, such as grief at the death of 
a friend, but that this cannot be obligatory, since we cannot command 
emotions, Dr. Robinson replies that the rightness in this case is one, not 
of morality, but of propriety as in ‘it is right that I should wear dark 
clothes at his funeral’. 

Dr. Robinson is much friendlier to Intuitionism than to Utilitarianism, 
but he thinks that it breaks down finally over the problem of the conflict 
of duties. Ross’s suggestion of ‘prima-facie obligations’ does not com- 
mend itself to him, because it allows of no principle by which degrees of 
stringency can be determined. He finds the nearest approach to a solu- 
tion in Joseph’s notion of a ‘form or pattern of life’ (when it has been 
purged of certain utilitarian elements): ‘It would be the consciousness, 
however inadequately realized, of this all-embracing form of life, rather 
than of some single rule, that must really lie at the base of our un- 
mediated judgments about the rightness of particular acts’ (Some 
Problems in Ethics, p. 103). There is much to be said for this suggestion, 
but Joseph never really made clear how our everyday moral judgements 
were related to this form of life, and Dr. Robinson seems to be no clearer 
than Joseph was. 

I confess that Dr. Robinson’s argument, ably presented though it is, 
left me in the end puzzled and unconvinced. The reason for this lies, 
perhaps, in his method. He is concerned to discover and render coherent 
the deliverances of ‘the moral consciousness’ ; and this leads us to expect 
that he will, at least as a preliminary, attend closely to what people 
(who are moral agents) actually say. In point of fact he seldom does this. 
To quote examples already mentioned, he concludes that ‘ought’, 
‘right’, ‘obligatory’, and ‘duty’ all have the same meaning with scarcely 
any examination of the way these words are actually used. Similarly 
he rules that ‘it is right that I should grieve at the death of a friend’ is, 
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like ‘it is right that I should wear dark clothes at his funeral’, a matter of 
propriety not of morality. The assumption seems to be that we already 
know how this distinction should be drawn, whereas it is surely a matter 
of some difficulty to decide. It is the same with moral and non-moral 
uses of ‘right’ and ‘action’. It is presumed that we already know what 
these are and can take it for granted that the non-moral uses throw no 

light on the moral. 
The argument is conducted at a level of abstraction which diverts 
attention from these doubts, but they are felt uneasily in the background. 
B. G. MITCHELL 


Law and the Laws: being the Marginal Comments of a Theologian. 
By NATHANIEL MICKLEM, Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. Pp. viii+-122. Edinburgh: W. Green & Son, Ltd.; 
London: Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 1952. 15s. 


ONLY one who had read widely in legal theory and pondered long on the 
fundamental problems of the law, perhaps only one who had the strong 
legal connexions of the Principal of Mansfield, could have written this 
book, which, though the work of a layman, contains nothing that a 
lawyer would think betrays the hand of the unprofessional outsider. 
The arguments and assumptions contained in it that I disagree with 
I have found stated elsewhere in more extreme form in books written by 
professional lawyers; and it displays generally the judicious wariness of 
the practising lawyer and his disinclination to make up his mind until 
he has heard all the evidence and all the arguments. It covers most of 
the ground usually covered by legal philosophers, including the relation 
of Jurisprudence to Ethics and Theology, the history of Jurisprudence 
from the ancient world to the present day, the problem of Natural Law 
and its relations to human rights and International Law, Corporate 
Personality, and finally the Concepts of Positive Divine Law and the 
Common Good. Those who know the author’s power of conversation 
will not need to be told that it is rich in ideas and catholic in range and 
spirit. 

Dr. Micklem is concerned, like many of us, with the capture of the 
law’s machinery and claims to obedience by Nazis, Communists, and 
others who have perverted it to such an extent that it has lost its proper 
character as an entity in which power and justice are reconciled. The 
main burden of his book is that this has happened because law, or rather 
legal theory, has become divorced from morals and theology in a way 
in which it was never divorced in the ancient world, the Middle Ages, 
or indeed until the nineteenth century. He points especially to the 
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deliberate segregation of law made by Austin, Kelsen, and Duguit, } 
though he allows that all three of them admit the claims of morals to 
play a part in the making of law. I do not think I agree. I do not find 
that the worst criminals in public life of the present day are those who 
keep their law, their morals, and their theology apart and refuse to make 
the validity and general character of their law dependent on a con- 
sciously held Weltanschauung. It may be bad theology, but a lawyer 
contemplating the present state of the world is tempted to think that 
false gods are worse than no gods at all, and a wrong conception of 
natural law than a denial of its existence. There is much, as Dr. Micklem 
admits, in Duguit’s notion that society, if left to itself, will cure itself, 
whereas the wrong remedies will kill it. 

I feel that Dr. Micklem is arguing much more in accordance both 
with his own nature and with the nature of the denomination to which he 
belongs when he attacks the exaggerations of those who advocate the 
realist theory of corporations and other groups, not the least of them 
being the churches. English dissent, and Congregationalism in particular, 
is a perpetual protest against totalitarianism in all its forms. 

Communism shows us that the more clearly a political or economic 
movement resembles an exclusive church, with its creed and penitential 
system, the more dangerous it is. This is a danger of which those of us 
who most long for a revival of natural law must always be aware. The 
less we allow it to become a creed the better. Is not moral relativism, 
which Dr. Micklem warns us against, a necessary corrective to the 
search for a natural law which is by no means immune from capture by 
fanatical and unscrupulous dealers in false ideologies? The modern 
world owes much to relativists such as the French Politiques of the 
sixteenth century and the English Whigs. Dr. Micklem himself is as 
aware as most lawyers of the difficulty of getting any detailed content 
into natural law and of the subjectivism involved in any surrender to 
ecclesiastical authority or the secular substitutes for it to which we have 
become accustomed. 

The lesson to be drawn from Nazism is surely that a perversion can 
be so universal in its action that it casts suspicion on every idea with 
which it comes in contact. But is not much of the doctrine which the 
Nazis—and other totalitarians—applied in a perverted form sound in 
its proper context? When Dr. Micklem complains (p. 15) of the remark 
that it is ‘in accordance with the fundamental faith of the Russian 
system of life, that the individual is ultimately better served by perfect- 
ing the whole community of which he is only a transient part’, I wonder 
how far Plato would have disapproved of the fundamental faith, however 
misapplied he would have considered it. When I read (p. 67) that 
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Juguit, } Treitschke said that all administration of justice ‘is a political activity: 
rals to the judge must form his judgment from the spirit and from the history 
ot find | ofa particular people. An abstract justice of pedants, which floats in the 
se who clouds and has no firm ground under its feet, has in practice no justifica- 
> make tion’, I feel inclined to say, how right he was, provided the particular 
a con- people is healthy; and I begin to ask what better foundation could have 
lawyer been found for German law than the ‘sound feeling of the German 
ik that people’, had it not become, as Dr. Micklem truly says (p. 19), ‘another 
‘ion of name for the whim of the Party leader’. Again, I think he is unfair to 
icklem Sir Hartley Shawcross when he attacks him (p. 17) for implying that the 
itself, sole restriction on the sovereignty of Parliament is the recognition that 
‘it is no good passing laws, unless you can be reasonably sure that, in the 
e both | eventualities which they contemplate, those laws will be supported and 
rich he can be enforced’. Given a healthy public opinion, the restriction is 
ite the surely enough ; given its absence, it is not easy to see how any restriction 
them is possible. I do not in the least agree with Mr. O’Sullivan’s criticism, 
icular, of which Dr. Micklem approves. In the long run I doubt whether he and 
I disagree on this point. He does not appear to think that either morals 
nomic or theology can do much to prescribe the actual character or contents 
tential of a legal system; but a proper view of both is necessary for a healthy 
-ofus . society, in which alone the good law can exist. 
. The | He can hardly be expected to realize the peculiar contribution that the 
ivism, law itself can make to the health of society, since few lawyers have tried 
to the to see clearly their own capacity for good or harm. Perhaps I may be 
ure by allowed to make two points. The first must be obvious, though it is 
odern seldom mentioned. A sane practitioner must know that on balance he 
of the , — will lose half his cases unless he has had the foresight to anticipate defeat 
fisas | andthe strength or diplomacy to make his client settle. However sure 
ontent | he may be of the general principles of law, their application to concrete 
der to cases can be most uncertain, and still more the finding of the facts to 
> have which they should apply. If in such circumstances a lawyer should not 
learn humility and tolerance, no one can. History has known extremist 
yn can | lawyers such as Robespierre, but they are not, or should not be, the rule. 
with My second point is that, surprisingly enough, a good lawyer is neither 
th the | a relativist nor a slave to external authority; nor do the principles to 
nd in which he pays allegiance belong merely to morals on religion. In spite 
emark of the technical differences which often exist between legal systems 
issian belonging to the same level and type of civilization the solutions to the 
rfect- | great central problems of practical law are usually alike ; moreover, even 
onder ) where they differ, lawyers trained in them apply the same criteria and 
wever standards in criticizing them. There seems to be a broad mass of 


) that accepted principle upon which most good lawyers throughout the 
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western world would agree. I often think that this is the true natural 
law of any age, though one of my friends assures me that it is a jus 
gentium in the Roman sense of the term, not jus naturale. It is a mass of 
secondary doctrine, agreement on which by no means implies agreement 
as to its detailed application, and still less as to the first principles, 


theological, metaphysical, or moral, on which it is based. It was the | 


peculiar glory of the Romans that they recognized its existence and also 
the possibility of developing it into a system according to which the 
problems of private life could be solved, not arbitrarily but on principle. 
It is this that makes International Law possible, even between peoples 
of different creeds. The mere fact that one or more countries refuse to 
obey it is almost always a sign that they are moved by a criminal intent, 
not that they genuinely differ as to its general principles. 

I should be the last to suggest that a society can do without proper 
views of morals or theology, but I suspect that a race of good lawyers 
could carry on for a long time without much help, and that lawyers are 
at least as indispensable to the good society as good moralists or good 
theologians. ‘The Code Napoleon, one of the few things on which almost 
all Frenchmen agree, has carried France through many revolutions. 

F. H. Lawson 


The Liberal Anglican Idea of History. By DuNcAN Forsss. Pp. 
x+208. Cambridge University Press, 1952. 215. 


Mr. Forsss believes that the importance of the Liberal Anglicans in the 
first half of the nineteenth century has been insufficiently recognized. 
His main contention is that Thomas Arnold, Richard Whately, Julius 
Hare, Connop Thirlwall, Henry Hart Milman, and A. P. Stanley form 
a group of writers who together played a significant part in bringing 
about ‘a revolution in historical thinking in England’, p. ix. He claims, 
in fact, that ‘the Liberal Anglicans may be said to represent in England 
the tradition of real historical thinking’, p. 143. To understand their 
work is to understand an essential characteristic of nineteenth century 
thought. 

According to Mr. Forbes, the Liberal Anglican idea of history in- 
cludes both a ‘science of history’ and a philosophy of history. A science 
of history, they thought, was possible because the course of human 
history falls into natural periods which follow a natural cycle of growth 
and decay. The life of nations follows the natural pattern of the life of 
man. Each nation has its childhood and its manhood. This general 
theory of historical change was, they believed, the key to interpret the 
history of the past and to open the meaning of the present. But the 
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Liberal Anglican ‘science of history’ was, the author holds, little more 
than a handmaid to their philosophy of history. In their view, there was 
a natural order and a moral order. The natural course of events was not 
identical with the moral order. In the natural order of events, each nation 
advanced from childhood to manhood and from manhood to old age. 
The decline and fall of nations was as natural as their rise and growth. 
The only hope of survival lay in moral progress. It was possible for the 
will of the individual, which was the ultimate agent in human history, to 
become identified with the moral order. Man was not left without help 
in this struggle for moral survival. Divine Providence intervened directly 
or indirectly to guide the moral education of man. The form and content 
of the teaching was accommodated to the natural stages in the growth of 
man. Divine teaching and discipline, as in a good school, were appro- 
priate to the age of the pupil. Apparently the culmination of human 
history should be the spiritual unity of mankind in a comprehensive 
Christian Church which would outlive the changing nations of the 
world. For the Liberal Anglicans, the final justification of historical 
study was practical. It was to disclose to Christians their duty in their 
own day and generation. England could rightly expect every Christian 
man to do his duty and the Christian historian could help him to see 
where his duty lay. The particular merit of the Liberal Anglicans was to 
allow their moral and Christian insight to influence their historical 
methods. Their spiritual convictions protected them from inadequate 
theories of knowledge springing from rationalism and utilitarianism. 
Their sense of the broad sweep of human history and the impossibility 
of dividing sacred from secular, history tended to keep them free from 
narrow ecclesiastical partisanship. It is impossible to be dogmatic about 
the influences which shaped the idea of history held by the Liberal 
Anglicans. They were directly influenced by the German historical 
movement, but they owed some of their leading ideas to the Italian 
jurist and philosopher G. B. Vico, who had sought to show, particularly 
in the second edition of his Scienza Nuova, 1730, that a science of 
historical development was possible as well as a science of natural 
development. 

This fresh and stimulating book with its ample references and admir- 
able notes makes a good case for the claim that this group of Liberal 
Anglicans made a real contribution to the growth of historical thinking 
in England. Even those who may think that the claim is exaggerated 
must admit that the book compels them to reconsider the criteria by 
which the relative importance of men and movements in the nineteenth 
century ought to be assessed. But Mr. Forbes is no uncritical admirer of 
the Liberal Anglican idea of history. He indicates a number of serious 
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limitations both in their ‘science of history’ and in their philosophy of ) 
history. He admires the way in which they refuse to accept any ‘a priori 
systems of history’, but, he adds, ‘The same critical outlook which 
appreciates this element of true history in the Liberal Anglican approach 
to the past must condemn the whole apparatus of the ‘science of history’, 
p. 144. The suggestion is that we can still value their genuine sense of 


history without accepting one of their apparently major patterns of ) 


historical interpretation. ‘They were good workmen making undue use 
of a poor tool. This may be so but the relation of an historian to the analo- 
gical patterns of interpretation which he uses is so close and intricate 
that our appreciation of him as an historian is not easily distinguished | 
from our estimate of the adequacy of his chosen instruments of historical 
interpretation. Mr. Forbes raises a graver issue concerning the Liberal 
Anglican view of Divine Providence. He writes, ‘It was an absolute 
presupposition of the Liberal Anglicans that all history is under God’s 
Providence, so that in passing beyond the bounds of the law-governed 
world of the science of history, one is passing not into the realms of 
chance, but from a sphere ruled indirectly to one ruled directly, by 
God’, p. 72. But, in the opinion of Mr. Forbes, this conviction apparently 
proved an impediment to the full development of the Liberal Anglican 
understanding of history. He says: “The Liberal Anglicans did not attain 
the complete historical outlook: the Vichian emancipation of history 
from the direct interposition of Providence’, p. 119. Their error was that 
‘they accept Vico’s Providential guidance, which for him is purely 
formal, as reality’, p. 71. It would have been illuminating to have this 
criticism more fully elaborated. We can hardly make a final estimate of 
the work of the Liberal Anglicans until we know more clearly to what 
extent their theological convictions represent an arrested development 
in their thinking, or an insight into a body of presuppositions on which 
alone human history may be said to have any final significance. 

It is, however, heartening to read the work of an historian who 
recognizes, at least in the history of historiography, the importance of 
the liberal tradition in Anglican theology and is able to conclude, “The 
Liberal Anglicans, with all their errors, are seen . . . as marching on the 
high road of history proper, not wandering among the byways of pseudo- 
history. The future progress of historical thinking alone can decide 
whether they will continue to occupy the crown of the road’, p. 152. It 
ought to be added that their position will depend not only on ‘the future 
progress of historical thinking’ but also upon the uncertain future of 
liberal theology. G. F. Woops 
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Christ and Culture. By H. Ricuarp Niesunr. Pp. 256. London: 


Faber, 1952. 218. 
Tue relation between Christian Faith and Civilization is the subject of 
many writings today, and for the most part they deal with it as an ethical 
problem. It is the great merit of Dr. Niebuhr’s book to show that it is, 
in fact, theological. This professor at Yale Divinity School, a brother of 
Reinhold Niebuhr, has reflected during a lifetime on ‘the double wrestle 
of the church with its Lord and with the cultural society with which it 
lives in symbiosis’, and here is the mature result. 

Richard Niebuhr is a kind of theological Troeltsch, and he acknow- 
ledges that his aim has been to give the historical relativism which 
marked Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen a theo- 
centric interpretation. In place of Troeltsch’s three, Niebuhr describes 
five main types of attitude, and for him they are theological rather than 
social, The reader of his book will learn a great deal of theology and will 
also perceive that the problem of human cultures has a peculiar knife- 
edge quality for the Christian Church. Such a book should do much, 
along with the works of Thornton and Farrer, to reverse that ‘substitu- 
tion of scholarship for thought’ to which Professor Casserley has 
ascribed ‘the Ineptitude of Modern Theology’. 

But Dr. Niebuhr has a scholar’s knowledge as well as a thinker’s 
sweep, and with it he analyses the ways in which Christian teachers 
have dealt with the tension between the absolute claims of Christ and 
the relative claims of the world. After the question has been set out by 
defining the two terms, Culture and Christ, in an opening chapter, a 
chapter apiece is devoted to the five main attitudes. The features of 
each are outlined with an account of its chief representatives and an 
estimate of its strength and weakness. They do not follow one another 
in stages ; representatives of each appear in the early days of the Church, 
in the Middle Ages, and in modern times. 

The root position from which the problem springs is that there is a 
definitely anti-cultural element in Christianity. Its upholders Niebuhr 
calls ‘radical Christians’, for whom culture is of the world, to be 
renounced and hated. The author of the first Johannine Epistle and 
Tertullian are its early exponents, and Leo Tolstoy in this age. At the 
opposite pole come the ‘culture Christians’ like the Gnostics, Abelard 
(rather oddly), Kant, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and the propagators of 
the social gospel, as well as most liberal modernists. For these Christ is 
the crown and fulfilment of culture, subduing the untameable elements 
of human nature by a moral obedience. ‘Cultural Christianity’, says the 
author pertinently, ‘is much alike whether it is catholic or protestant, 
Liberal or Nazi, aristocratic or working-class.’ 
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Between these two extreme positions, the strong radical and the 
accommodating humanist, there stand three dominant types. The “Syn- 
thesists’ put Christ above, but not against or in culture. St. Paul in 
some of his moods is one of them. Clement of Alexandria and Bishop 
Butler come in here, and St. Thomas Aquinas is the outstanding expo- 
nent. Then there are ‘the Dualists’ for whom Christ and Culture are in 
a paradoxical relation; there is evil in all culture which, nevertheless, 
has its own laws under God for sinful men. It is St. Paul’s major theme 
and the recurring motive in Luther. Marcion and William of Occam 
belong to this gallery; so do Kierkegaard and Ernst Troeltsch. Lastly, 
there are those who also take sin and grace seriously, who know the 
opposition between the Kingdom of God and the kingdoms of the 
world, but who, building strongly on the doctrine of creation, find a 
basis for believing that Christ, by His very otherness from the world, 
is a power for transforming it. These are ‘the Conversionists’, from the 
author of the Fourth Gospel to F. D. Maurice, with Augustine and John 
Calvin beaconing the way between. This is clearly the position to which 
Niebuhr is most attracted though he makes as much of the others. 

Even critics who will quarrel with the pigeon-hole into which Niebuhr 
puts one or two of the men he describes, will find his work a mine of 
theological insight. It is a pity, therefore, that he added a postscript at 
his publishers’ request; for it deals with another subject, namely, how 
to be Christians in our culture. And it is a still greater pity that he 
should have answered this question by fabricating what he calls a social 
existentialism which by its social character takes the kick out of the 
whole decision-centred strength of any existentialist position. The his- 
torical positions are so well drawn that they could have stood by them- 
selves. But if a conclusion was needed it should surely have opened up 
two inquiries. One, what does this dramatic story of five separately 
definable attitudes mean, coming from faith in the one Christ? and, 
two, how is it that Christianity, at root the least cultural of all religions, 
has produced its own type of culture whose vigour and brittleness are 
the anxiety of us Western peoples? V. A. DEMANT 


The Christian Dilemma. Catholic Church: Reformation. By W. . 
VAN DE POL. Pp. xviii-+-293. J. M. Dent & Sons, 1952. 215. net. 


‘THE author of this book was a member of the Dutch Reformed church 
who played some part in the ecumenical movement, and finally joined 
the Roman Catholic church. His thesis is that ultimately Christendom 
must choose between the claims of the Roman Catholic church and the 
principles of the Reformation. It is a convert’s book, clearly illustrating 
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one trend of Roman Catholic apologetic. It contains, however, some 

unusual features. The writer seeks to interpret the Protestantism which 

he has left to his new allegiance. He offers accurate and sympathetic 

estimates of the ecumenical movement and, more surprisingly, of the 

Anglican church. Although he surrenders none of the classical positions 

of the Roman Catholic church, the spirit in which he writes is un- 

deniably irenic. 

If his book seeks to pose an inescapable dilemma to the non-Roman 
Catholic churches, it leaves the impression that the author himself is 
caught between his own ecumenical tendencies and some of his new 
convictions. He tells us, for example, that ‘Anglicans and Protestants 
who accept specifically Catholic convictions both in doctrine and in 
liturgical practice cannot be considered Catholics by reason of these 
convictions’ since ‘a conviction proposed for individual reasons not 
explicitly on the authority of the Catholic church is not Catholic, no 
matter how it may appear’. That is what those who differ from him 
have always understood to be the case. But, if this is true, it is difficult 
to understand his treatment of those whom he calls ‘schismatic Catho- 
lics’, like the Orthodox and the old Catholics. Neither accepts the de- 
crees of the Vatican Council and therefore differs from his conception 
of what it means to be a Catholic. He states clearly that ‘the question of 
the authority of St. Peter and his successors is primarily not a juridical 
but a doctrinal question since it is connected with the absolute character 
of revelation’ (p. 61). How then can it be said that ‘the differences be- 
tween East and West and between Rome and the Old Catholics concern 
things that are accidental’? No doubt, in comparison with Reformed 
Protestantism, the churches of the Catholic tradition are in no funda- 
mental opposition to Rome, but on his view that in other circles the 
acceptance of Catholic convictions and practices unless they are held on 
the same authority as that on which they are maintained in the Roman 
Catholic church is irrelevant, that would appear to be beside the point. 
Either there are degrees of approximation to the Catholic faith and the 
emphasis upon the authority upon which it is held must be modified, or, 
if the stress is to be laid upon the source as well as upon the content of 
revelation, ‘schismatic Catholics’ must be plainly called heretics as well, 
since, if they may not be greatly in error about the content of the faith, 
they maintain it upon different premisses. The conciliatory temper of 
the writer does not here appear to be in complete accord with his new 
convictions. 

The status of validly baptized Christians belonging to another de- 
nomination raises a further difficulty. The accepted view of Roman 
Catholic theology is that they are Christians without being churchmen. 
On this thorny subject Dr. van de Pol goes as far as he can. Protestant 
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churches are not the church in a catholic sense. Yet a valid Baptism is 
the sacrament of entry into something, even if the non-Roman Catholic 
churches are not the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic church. If then they 
do not belong to the church as the Roman Catholic understands it in 
full visible reality, they must do so in desire or in intention. But mem- 
bership by desire or intention seems a difficult solution to maintain in 
the case of many who neither desire nor intend to make their submission 
to the Roman Catholic church. It should be remembered that since a 
recent Encyclical the familiar contrast between the soul and the body of 
the church can no longer be maintained. Dr. van de Pol believes that a 
non-Roman Catholic ‘can be as surely in a state of grace as a Catholic 
believer’. He goes on to say that ‘to the Catholic the bond of union with 
Christ is at the same time a bond of union with the Church and vice 
versa ; these two things are inseparable’. This only accentuates his diffi- 
culty; for how is the non-Roman Catholic believer in a state of grace 
actually related to the church which is the true source of that grace? 
The logical alternatives for the author would appear to be either to 
modify his doctrine of the church so as to give a satisfactory account of 
the relation of the non-Roman Catholic believer to the source of grace 
or to modify his admission of the Christian life of those outside the con- 
fines of the visible reality of the church. 

A moving passage occurs on page 103. ‘In a world of unbelief, of 
blindness and apostasy, we believe together in the reality of the revela- 
tion of Christ. By reason of this fact we belong together. We are only 
divided from each in an unnatural way, and there is a basis for a real 
approach and for a fruitful religious discussion.’ This catches the true 
ecumenical spirit, but what does the writer mean by fruitful discussion? 
‘It is absolutely impossible for the Catholic to bargain even in small 
matters with the unchangeable and eternally established content of the 
full revelation’ (p. 175). Where the church has made a definite and final 
pronouncement, the Catholic cannot discuss, he can only provide 
information. He must constantly be on the defensive, since he can give 
no interpretation of Holy Scripture which is not that of the church. The 
idea of reaching a common understanding of the true meaning and com- 
plete content of revelation by studying the Scriptures is unthinkable. 
Catholics who participate in discussions must remember that they speak 
as exponents and interpreters of the Catholic church. Their task is appa- 
rently confined to supplying the answer of the church and trying to 
understand the real significance of the objections of others. Perhaps a 
non-Roman Catholic might find the phrase ‘fruitful discussion’ in such 
cases somewhat lacking in the mutuality which is necessary for the real 
meeting of minds. 
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The chapter on Anglicanism, though marred by minor errors of fact, 
is on the whole an excellent piece of work containing some passages 
which an author writing a defence of the Anglican church might have 
been proud to pen. It is, however, not really true that ‘the Anglican 
church is, in principle, the form of Christianity that is least interested 
in theology’. The objection felt in Anglican circles to conversions to 
Rome is not, for example, as Dr. van de Pol thinks, primarily a national 
one; it springs from a conviction that the convert has accepted claims 
and definitions which are not believed to be true. It is interesting to note 
that the author appears to accept the historical continuity of episcopal 
laying on of hands in the Anglican church while denying, as he is bound 
to do, the validity of Anglican Orders on the ground that ‘sacerdotal 
ordination does not confer the power of offering to God Holy Mass for 
the living and the dead’. It is, however, to be feared that the use of such 
a narrowly phrased formula would cast grave doubt on past ordinations 
in many parts of the Catholic tradition. 

An Anglican reader frequently finds himself in a cross-bench position 
between Dr. van de Pol’s Catholics and his Protestants. Does he, for 
example, realize that the description of sacraments as ‘visible signs of an 
invisible grace’ which he represents as a distinctively Catholic definition 
is almost verbally identical with that which every Anglican child learns in 
his Catechism ? H. E. W. TuRNER 


Westminster Abbey: Its Worship and Ornaments, vol. iii. By JOCELYN 
Perkins. Alcuin Club Collections. No. xxxvu; O.U.P., 1952. 
355. 

Wit this volume Dr. Perkins concludes his trilogy on Westminster 

Abbey, appropriately in prospect of another of its great ceremonial 

occasions, the coronation of Queen Elizabeth II. The volume opens 

with a survey of the eleven eastern chapels of the north and south 
transepts and ambulatories, followed by sections on the furniture and 
ornaments of the Abbey, and concluding with an historical sketch of 
its worship during the four centuries since its refoundation by Eliza- 

beth I. 

The book is a work of pietas, invaluable for its careful detail and its 
minutiae of the Abbey and its appurtenances, and in these respects an 
authoritative survey, for which historians will readily acknowledge 
their debt to the devotion of the author. The historical sketch of the 
worship and order of divine service in the Abbey during the last 400 
years is necessarily less detailed and definitive. Dr. Perkins always 
writes vigorously and with a mordant pen. The titles of a few of the 
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sections of his narrative illustrate this vigour: for example, ‘Puritanism 
Rampant’, “The Rebuilding of the Waste Places’, “The End of the Good 
Days’, and ‘Drabness and Dullness’. His sketch of the background of 
English church history is conventional: as, for example, his references 
to ‘the rampant jobbery associated with the names of Walpole and 
Newcastle’ ; and he has his béte noire in the person of Zachary Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster. On the other hand, he 
has his decanal heroes, particularly Deans Ryle and de Labilliére; and 
he writes with glowing pen, con amore of the twentieth-century re- 
storation of a dignified ceremonial and ordering of public worship 
in the Abbey. The volume is adorned with many illustrations, which 
add to its charm and value. Dr. Perkins is to be congratulated on the 
completion of a labour of love and of a worthy monument of his own 
long service to the Abbey as Sacrist. N. SYKEs 


God and the Unconscious. By Victor Wuirte, O.P., with a Foreword 
by C. G. JuNG, and an Appendix by GEBHARD FREI (Pp. xxv+ 
277. London, Harvill Press, 1952. 21s. net. 


Quite apart from its intrinsic merits, which are many, Fr. Victor White's 
book has the rare distinction of being a work of real collaboration be- 
tween a thoroughly competent theologian, in this case of the Dominican 
Order and the Thomist tradition, and the greatest living exponent of 
analytical psychology. Dr. Jung in his foreword declares it to be the third 
major publication on the theological side to be written in such a spirit. 
That it is the product of many years of intimate experience as well as of 
scholarship, and of a personal friendship which gives a peculiar reality and 
sincerity to the discussion, is obvious throughout. This gives special 
importance to the fact that what Fr. Victor White has written appears 
with the formal Imprimatur of his ecclesiastical superiors, while Dr. 
Jung’s foreword (not, of course, included under the Jmprimatur) is an 
uncensored comment and criticism, bringing out sharply the points 
where there is real divergence of opinion. 

In this connexion students of the psychology of religion will find 
special interest in the Appendix, which gathers together from various 
sources Jung’s own Confessio Fidei. ‘Though there is plenty of evidence, 
as Fr. Victor White points out, that Jung’s own attitude to formal and 
historical religion has undergone substantial development, the state- 
ment of his avowed views here presented is by no means that ascribed to 
him by some of his critics ; and this Appendix must necessarily become a 
locus classicus for future writers upon the subject, especially as it is 
printed with Jung’s own knowledge and approval. 
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itanism The book as a whole, as its author admits with regret, gives some im- 
ie Good pression of untidiness. This is not only a matter of occasional misprints, 
yund of | of which there are rather too many, but of the rather loose pattern into 
erences which the essays, largely reprinted from various journals, now fall. ‘There 
dle and | is, in fact, introductory matter, especially in the weighty treatment of the 
Pearce, Aristotelianism of Aquinas and of Aristotle himself, which might well 
and,he , have led up to a very considerable theological treatise. That circum- 
re; and stances prevented this from being written may quite possibly be a gain 
ury re- | to many readers who will find here a direct and quite sufficient treatment 
yOrship of the main questions at issue. 

which | Special mention should be made here of the clear and decisive state- 
on the ment of the radical difference in practice and theory between psycho- 
is Own therapy and the confessional. The point has often been made, but the 
SYKEs , confusion persists. This authoritative discussion, by a writer fully com- 


petent to state both sides, will be of great value. 
The point of greatest interest in the volume is the critical issue be- 








eword tween Fr. Victor White and Dr. Jung as to the nature of evil and its place 
eadh J not only in the process of integration or individuation but also in the 
ultimate pattern of the Godhead. Here we have, in very modern terms, 
V hite’s the old issue between privatio and depravatio. Fr. Victor White has no 
on be- difficulty in showing that the medieval view of the Fall as resulting in 
inican the loss of those excellences proper to man does not make evil ‘merely a 
ent of negation of the good’, and he takes issue, as he must, with Jung upon the 
> third assertion that evil, as the fourth term of the ultimate quaternity, must 
spirit. finally be taken up into any wholeness, whether of man or of God. Here 
| as of Jung, having the last word, stands to his guns. 
ty and The whole issue is, of course, a consequence of an exegesis of Genesis 
pecial | which is wholly unreal and unnecessary, but its importance remains, 
pears | since it has practical results in the handling of both penitents and patients 
> Dr. which can be, and in some cases have been, grave to the point of disaster. 
is an It is no criticism of Dr. Jung to say that his theory, in the hands of some, 
oints | though by no means all, of those who claim to be his followers, has been 
misapplied to justify advice which no moralist worth the name could 
find } approve. Equally it is no criticism of the great Catholic tradition of moral 
rious theology to say that some confessors, though not those best instructed or 
ence, most responsible, have appeared at times to take a view of sin which 
| and gravely minimizes its fundamental and far-reaching implications. 
tate- L. W. GRENSTED 
ed to 
mea } 
it is | 
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Ecumenical Foundations: A history of the International Missi 
Council and its Nineteenth Century background. By W. R. Hose, 
Pp. xi+466. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. $5.00. 


OnLy the rash would attempt to give to recent events their value in 
history. Yet it may be safely prophesied that the world-expansion of 
the Christian Mission will be seen as critical to the Church history of 
the nineteenth century, and it was William Temple who described the 
modern Ecumenical Movement as ‘the great new fact of our era’. Dr, 
Hogg’s book is a detailed and readable history of one of the principal 
expressions of the ecumenical movement on the background of the 
nineteenth century missionary enterprise. 

A pupil and disciple of Dr. Lattourette, Dr. Hogg is obviously 
thoroughly conversant with the story told in his teacher’s final volume 
of the History of the Expansion of Christianity, and he deals in the first 

wo chapters of this book with ‘the rise of Protestant Missions’ and 
‘Nineteenth Century Missionary Co-operation’. 

There follows a chapter on the decisive World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910, and the following four chapters record in detail the 
initiation and growth of the International Missionary Council down to 
1950, including its relations with the parallel but associated World 
Council of Churches. A final chapter contains some shrewd observations 
and assessments. Nearly fifty pages of notes show the wide documenta- 
tion upon which the history is based, and there are a further fourteen 
pages of closely printed bibliography. 

Dr. Hogg succeeds in making the chronicle of committees and con- 
ferences unusually readable, and heightens his narrative with vivid 
sketches of the personalities of its main actors, and with perceptive 
assessments of achievement at each main stage of his journey. The 
author was awarded a Doctorate of Philosophy by Yale University for 
the thesis in this book, and it is primarily a piece of ‘research-writing’, 
which gathers together a mass of information not available elsewhere, 
and is, as such, an indispensable reference-book for all students of the 
modern missionary movement, and of the impulse towards Church 
unity which has so largely sprung from it. British theological colleges 
and faculties do not, as yet, and to our shame, give to these phenomena 
the same serious study as they receive at least in some circles in the 
United States. But, where and when we do, Dr. Hogg’s work should 
receive amongst us the attention to which its devoted carefulness 
entitles it. O. S. TOMKINS 








